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NOTE 


The forty-fourth volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 18 and October 17, 1934. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence S. Brigham. 


Papers have been received from Matt B. Jones, Winthrop H. Duncan, 
Henry R. Wagner, Wilbur M. Stone, Rev. Edgar L. Pennington, Lawrence 
C. Wroth, A. S. W. Rosenbach. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
Brigham, appear in this volume: Archer Butler Hulbert, Harold Murdock, 
William Henry Holmes and Wilfred Harold Munro. 
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Howarp Ear.e Corrin, Ene.D., . . Sea Island, Ga. 
James OwEN Knauss, Po.D., . . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rospert Stewart A.M., . Boston, Mass. 


Ropert WILLIAM GLENROIE A.B., Worcester, Mass. 
April, 1932 
Rev. GLENN TILLEY Morse, B.D.,. West Newbury, Mass. 


Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., . New Orleans, La. 
Harry TwyFrorD Peters, . . . . New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES TayLoR TaTMAN, LL.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
Epwarp LarocqueE TInKER, LL.B., . New York, N. Y. 
October, 1932 
Harvey Basser, PuD., . . . «Myerstown, Pa. 
Cart Lotus Becker, Pu.D., . . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
SaMvuEL Bemis, Px.D., . . . Washington, D.C. 


April, 1933 
JAMES PHINNEY Baxter, 3rd, . Cambridge, Mass. | 


CLaupE Moore Fusss, Litr.D., . . Andover, Mass. 
Harry LypDENBERG, . . . New York, N.Y. | 
THomas WINTHROP STREETER, LL.B., Morristown, N. J. 
October, 1933 | 
Irvine M.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Winturop Hittyer Duncan, LL.B., . Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
NorMAN Morrison Isnam, A.M.., . Wickford, R. I. 
EBEN FrRANcIS THOMPSON, . . . . Worcester, Mass. | 
April, 1934 
FrepDERICK Epwarp Brascu,M.8., . Washington, D.C. 
JoHN WoopMAN Hiaoains, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Dumas MALonge, Px.D., . . . . Washington, 
GEORGE GREGERSON WOLKINS, . . Boston, Mass. 
October, 1934 
HowarRp CoRNING, . . . . . Salem, Mass. 
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CANADA 
April, 1910 
GreorGE Doventy, LittT.D., Ottawa. 
Witu1am Lawson Grant, A.M., . . Toronto. 
Witiiam Woop, D.C.L., . . . . Quebec. 
October, 1910 
Grorce McKinnon Wrona, A.M., . Toronto. 
April, 1932 


FREDERICK WILLLIAM Howay . New Westminster, B. C. 


COSTA RICA 


April, 1919 
ANASTASIO ALFARO, . . . . . . San José. 


CUBA 


October, 1922 


CARLOS DE LA TORRE, . . . . . Havana. 


FRANCE 


April, 1919 
SEYMOUR DE Ricct,. . . . . . Paris. 


October, 1925 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


October, 1892 
Str Harpine Friars, Litr.D., Oxford. 


October, 1894 
Hon. Husert Haut, Litt.D., . . . London. 
October, 1913 
Vere LANGFORD OLIVER . . Weymouth. 
April, 1925 
ALFRED WILLIAM PoLLaRD, . . . . Wimbledon. 
October, 1928 


Searte Hoipsworts, D.C.L., Oxford. 


MEXICO 
April, 1922 
Manvet Gamio,. . . . . . MexicoCity. 
October, 1922 
Luis GonzALEz OBREGON, Mexico City. 
April, 1925 
Rev. Mariano Cuevas, «+ Mexico City. 
October, 1930 
GreorGce Rosert GRAHAM Conway . Mexico City. 
PERU 


October, 1920 
JorGe M. .. . . . Lima. 
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PORTUGAL 
October, 1906 
BERNARDINO Macwapo,. . . . . Lisbon. 


WEST INDIES 
April, 1912 
FRANK CunDALL, F.S.A., . . . . Kingston, Jamaica. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


NAME RESIDENCE 


JAMES TrusLow ApamMs, Litt.D., New York, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ApAMs, P#.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, M.A., New York, N. Y. 
GARDNER WELD ALLEN, M.D., Boston, Mass. 
HERMAN VANDENBURG AmEs, PH.D.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CuarRLes McLean AnpreEws, L.H.D., New Haven, Conn. 


Witu1aM SuMNER APPLETON, A.B., 
Watiace WaLter Atwoop, Pu.D., 


GrorGE SUMNER Barton, A.B., 
Harvey Basster, Pu.D., 
ALBERT CarLos Bates, A.M.., 


JAMES PHINNEY Baxter, 3rd, Px.D., 


Lotus Becker, Pu.D., 
Henry Wyckorr BELKNAP, 
FRANK BREWER BEmMIs, 
SAMUEL Bemis, Pu.D., 
Evarts BENJAMIN,. 
Hrram Litt.D., 


GEORGE HUBBARD L. H. D., 


Franz Boas, LL.D., 
CHARLES KNOwLEs Bouton, A. B., 


Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Myerstown, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Salem, Mass. 


Boverty Farms, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Shirley, Mass. 


HERBERT EvGENE Pu.D., Berkeley, Cal. 
GEorGE Francis Booru, . Worcester, Mass. 
CLARENCE WINTHROP BowEN, LL.D., New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M_S., Washington, D. C. 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricHaM, Litr.D., Worcester, Mass. 


Joun Stewart Bryan, LL.D., 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., 
Henry Lewis BULLEN, 
CHANDLER Butuock, LL.B., 


Richmond, Va. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. | 
Worcester, Mass. | 
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GeEorGE Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . Ithaca,N. Y. 
Brooxs .. . Boston, Mass. 
Huex Carucart, L.H. D., . Cleveland, Ohio 
Howarp Miiiar A.B., . Providence, R. I. 
Irvine M.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Wituram Lawrence Cements, B.S., Bay City, Mich. 
Howarp Corrin, Ena.D. . . Sea Island, Ga. 
Grorce Watson Core, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal. 
ReEvuBEN Cotton, A.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
ROBERT DiGGEs Comron, Pu. B., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Howarp CorNING, . . . . . . Salem, Mass. 
GrorGe Crompton, A.B., . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
CuTrerR DeERING, . . . . Saco, Maine 
Louis Henry Dretman,A.B., . . . Baltimore, Md. 
RoLtanp BurraGce Drxon, Pu.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
GeorGE Francis Dow, . . Topsfield, Mass. 
Winturop Hittyer Duncan, LL.B., . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Witsperrorce Eames, LL.D., . . . New York, N. Y. 
. . . . +. Worcester, Mass. 
WILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD Enpicortt, A.B., Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp TUCKERMAN oes LL.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
CHARLES EVANs, te 
Max Farrann, L.H.D., . . . . +. San Marino, Cal. 
Joun Huston LLD., . New York, N. Y. 
JOHN CLEMENT Firzpatrick, A.M., . Chevy Chase, Md. 
ALLAN Forses, A.B., . . . . . Westwood, Mass. 
WortTHIncton CHauncey Forp, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Drxon Ryan Fox, Pa.D., . . . . Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Moore Fusss, Litr.D., . . Andover, Mass. 
Homer Gace, M.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Tuomas Hovey Gaae, LL.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Grorce ANTHONY GASKILL, A.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
FREDERICK HUNTINGTON GILLETT, LL.D., Westfield, Mass. 
CHARLES Exviot GoopsPpEED, . . . Boston, Mass. 
Evarts BouTett GREENE, Litr.D., . New York, N. Y. 
Cuester Noyes GREENOUGH, Pu.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 18, 1934, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 18, 
1934, at 10.45 o’clock. 


The President of the Society, Arthur Prentice Rugg, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 


Reuben Colton, John McKinstry Merriam, George 
Parker Winship, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Julius Herbert 
Tuttle, George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail 
Kellen, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Wilfred Harold Munro, 
Charles Henry Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lombard, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Thomas Hovey Gage, Lawrence 
Waters Jenkins, John Woodbury, Robert Kendall 
Shaw, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Francis Russell Hart, 
Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Wallace WalterAtwood, 
Matt Bushnell Jones, Clarance Macdonald Warner, 
George Francis Booth, James Melville Hunnewell, 
Lemuel Aiken Welles, William Davis Miller, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, Edward Tuckerman Esty, Robert 
Stewart Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie Vail, 
Glenn Tilley Morse, Charles Taylor Tatman, Thomas 
Winthrop Streeter, William Irving Clark, Norman 
Morrison Isham and Eben Francis Thompson. 
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The meeting was called to order by the President 
and the call for the meeting was read by the Recording 
Secretary. On motion of Mr. Shaw it was voted to 
dispense with the reading of the records of the last 
meeting. 


Mr. Brigham presented the report of the Council. 
The last part of the report, concerning book auctions 
and book collectors was, with the permission of the 
Society, postponed until after the reading of the papers. 
It was voted to accept the report and refer the same to 
the Committee on Publications. 


The President announced that there were four 
vacancies in the membership of the Society and asked 
the Secretary to present the recommendations of the 
Council to fill the vacancies. The Secretary presented 
the following recommendations: 


Frederick Edward Brasch, Washington, D. C. 
John Woodman Higgins, Worcester, Mass. 
Dumas Malone, Washington, D. C. 

George Gregerson Wolkins, Boston, Mass. 


The President appointed Stewart Mitchell, W. Irv- 
ing Clark and William D. Miller a committee to collect 
ballots, who reported that ail the ballots were in favor 
of the nominees and they were declared elected. 


Mr. Matt B. Jones then presented a paper on ‘‘The 
Early Massachusetts Bay Seals.”’ 


The President read a telegram from Mr. Winthrop 
H. Duncan, regretting his inability to be present owing 
to illness. It was voted that the Secretary be instructed 
to convey to Mr. Duncan the Society’s regrets and best 
wishes for his speedy recovery. 


The following papers were contributed by title: 
“The Beginnings of the Library in Charles Town, 
South Carolina,” by Rev. Edgar L. Pennington of 
Ocala, Florida; “Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta,” by 
Henry R. Wagner of San Marino, California. Upon 
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vote the papers presented were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publications. 


Mr. Brigham then continued the report of the 
Council, comprising that portion which related to the 
history of American book auctions. 


Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed spoke informally on book 
sales in Boston, telling of his experiences when attend- 
ing Libbie sales of thirty or more years ago, and 
relating anecdotes of George D. Morse, Dr. Charles E. 
Clark, George E. Littlefield and other well-known 
figures in the auction room. Mr. Victor H. Paltsits 
spoke particularly on New York book auctions, refer- 
ring to the Barlow Sale of 1890, the first which he 
attended, and to the Brayton Ives Sales of 1891. 
Mr. Wilfred H. Munro related several humorous 
anecdotes of his experiences in book collecting. 
Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth spoke of the interest of book 
catalogues, the need of a complete checklist of such 
catalogues and the value of a reminiscent story of 
famous American book collectors. 


The members of the Society were invited to luncheon 
at the house of Mr. Francis R. Hart, 474 Beacon 
Street. 

Tuomas Hovey GaAGg, 
Recording Secretary 


| 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


HE most significant feature of the Society’s work 

in the last six months is the way in which members 
have aided in building up the Library during the period 
of our restricted income. For over a year we have pur- 
chased less than a quarter of the usual number of 
books and have been unable with our own funds to 
take advantage of the many opportunities offered us 
to acquire rare volumes. In the field of current and 
recent books—the historical literature of the past 
thirty years—our purchases have been reduced to a 
minimum. In this emergency, members like Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Jones, who have been constant donors 
to the Library, have increased the number and 
importance of their gifts; other members, like Mr. 
Bowen and Mr. Kellen, have allowed us to select 
needed volumes from their private libraries; Mr. Lom- 
bard and Mr. Norcross have presented many valued 
titles; and some members through direct gift of funds 
have enabled us to buy at important auctions. 

It is the ordinary belief that a library like this gains 
the larger proportion of accessions through gift rather 
than purchase. But this has not been true certainly in 
the last twenty-five years. In the infancy of the 
Society, the library was increased almost entirely by 
gift, which meant that there was little selection or dis- 
criminating acquisition. If the Society had been blessed 
with larger funds, the opportunity to purchase at the 
prices of a century ago would have placed the Library 
beyond all comparison in the field of rare Americana. 
But not until the Brinley sale was there any concerted 
effort to buy scarce and valuable volumes. During the 
last twenty-five years fully two-thirds of all acquisi- 
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tions have been bought at auction, from book dealers 
or from private owners. Early newspaper files, for 
instance, are almost never acquired except through 
purchase. Certain large collections, such as genealogy 
and local history, established for many years, need 
only the purchase of recent books or occasional early 
ones to keep the collection complete. The way in 
which later fields have been developed has been 
through buying a large private collection—such as the 
Marshall collection of bookplates—and then trying to 
fill in the gaps. The collection of American literature, 
one of the most useful in the Library because not 
gathered comprehensively by any other library, was 
developed by another method. Starting eight years ago 
with an assemblage of scarcely three hundred books, 
which happened to be in the Library, the collection has 
now been built up to about seven thousand titles, 
comprising four-fifths of the literary output of some 
four hundred American authors. This collection has 
been almost wholly made by examining thousands of 
lists and catalogues and buying volumes singly. But in 
all these various methods of acquisition, the purchasing 
of books has been necessary, often of course made 
possible by the gifts from members of funds wherewith 
to purchase. 

Some of the rarest items, however, come to us 
through gift, true this present year as always. It is a 
temptation to enlarge upon such a gift as the broad- 
side Declaration of Independence printed at Salem by 
E. Russell, presented by Mr. Jones, or upon the won- 
derful D. C. Johnston collection of drawings and 
caricatures given by Mr. Taylor, or upon the collec- 
tion of early Hawaiian newspapers presented by Mrs. 
Amos R. Little, or upon the fine collection of Whitfield 
tracts given by Mr. Streeter, but these are all in the 
province of the Librarian’s annual report to be 
prepared next October. 

There have been no important alterations which 
concern the building or grounds. The new oil burning 
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boiler installed early in the fall has functioned satis- 
factorily and, in spite of the severe winter, there has 
been a considerable saving already apparent over the 
cost of coal. In the grounds, the barberry hedges in the 
small plots bordering the front walk were killed by the 
frost and have been removed, thus carrying the lawn 
up to the border of the walk. 

The only two deaths in the membership since October 
were those of Archer Butler Hulbert who died at 
Colorado Springs, December 24, 1933, and Harold 
Murdock who died at Chestnut Hill, April 5, 1934. 
Professor Hulbert, eminent as a historian and chroni- 
cler of the far West, was elected to the Society in 1912, 
and at the time of his residence in Worcester in 1918- 
1920 was engaged for part of that time as an assistant 
in this Library, being in charge of the newspaper collec- 
tion. Mr. Murdock, whose ability in historical re- 
search made him a recognized authority, especially on 
the American Revolution, was elected to this Society 
in 1922. Sketches of both members will appear in the 
Proceedings. 

A bibliographical venture which greatly interests 
this Society is the comprehensive ‘‘Check-List of 
American Book Auction Catalogues” now in course of 
preparation by Mr. George L. McKay, curator of the 
Grolier Club of New York. This monumental task is 
one that the American Antiquarian Society has long 
desired to undertake or to see compiled. Bibliographi- 
cally such a list would be valuable in tracing copies of 
rare or unlocated books, and from the literary view- 
point it would add much to our knowledge of the 
culture and the libraries of the country from the early 
times to the present day. The Check-List attempts to 
record chronologically every library or collection of 
books sold at auction from 1713 to 1930, with the 
names of the owners of libraries where given, and the 
location of copies of the printed catalogues. Already 
the proof has been printed, carrying the list to 1900 
and this part alone comprises over four thousand 
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entries. The full list to 1930 would contain as many 
more. The proof is now being checked in this Library, 
rather a large task, as we have nearly six thousand 
catalogues, many priced and with names of buyers. 
We have had occasion to use our collection of book 
catalogues constantly, but because of the lack of a list 
of them, with an index of the owners of libraries sold, 
the collection has not been readily accessible. Now, due 
to Mr. McKay’s laudable undertaking which is to be 
published in the New York Public Library Bulletin, 
the defect is to be remedied. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 


IThe Council Report as read included a partial history of American book auction 
firms. Later the writer of the Report was requested by Mr. McKay to contribute an 
introduction to his Check-List and to write a comprehensive history of book sales and 
auction firms. As this suggestion was agreed to, it has been deemed best not to print 
any part of the history in the Proceedings of the Society, since the subject will be 
treated much more fully in the article as prepared for the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library. 
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OBITUARIES 


ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Archer Butler Hulbert, historian of the West, died at 
Colorado Springs, December 24, 1933. He was born at 
Bennington, Vermont, January 26, 1873, the son of 
Calvin Butler and Mary Elizabeth (Woodward) 
Hulbert. He fitted for college at St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy and was graduated at Marietta College in 1895 
with the degree of A.B., later pursuing graduate studies 
at Western Reserve, Chicago, Wisconsin, Columbia 
and Harvard Universities. In 1897 he went to Korea, 
where his brother Homer was engaged in educational 
work, and worked on the editorial staff of the Korean 
Independent, the first foreign newspaper in that coun- 
try. He remained for one year, when he returned to the 
United States to locate in Ohio and pursue historical 
studies. Here he prepared his valuable ‘Historic 
Highways of America,”’ which was published in sixteen 
volumes from 1902 to 1905 and treated of the roads 
and waterways of western expansion. In 1904 Mr. 
Hulbert became professor of American history at 
Marietta College where he remained for fourteen years, 
giving courses in American history at a time when few 
of the smaller colleges had chairs in this subject. 

During this period he produced much as an author 
and editor. In 1904 he edited three of the volumes in 
Thwaites’ ‘‘Early Western Travels.”’ In this same 
year he brought out the first of his ‘Crown Collection 
of American Maps,” reproducing in four series of 
volumes from originals in the British Museum and 
elsewhere several hundred eighteenth century maps of 
historic interest. In 1905 he wrote ‘“‘Washington and 
the West’”’ and in 1906 ‘‘Pilots of the Republic.”’ In 
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1906 and 1908 he contributed two large volumes on 
“The Ohio River’ and “The Niagara River’ to the 
Putnam series on American rivers and lakes. In 1917 
he edited in two volumes ‘‘The Records of the Ohio 
Company” and in 1918 a volume of Ohio documents 
entitled ‘‘Ohio in the Time of the Confederation.” 

In the fall of 1918 Professor Hulbert decided to 
seek a position in the East in order to be near some of 
the larger libraries of American history and of source 
material. He was appointed lecturer in American 
history at Clark University in 1918, followed by the 
position of associate professor in 1919. During this 
period he became intimately associated with the 
American Antiquarian Society, of which he had been a 
member since 1912, and filled in his spare time as an 
assistant in the library in charge of the newspaper 
collection. At a meeting of the Society in April 1919 he 
read a paper on ‘‘The Increasing Debt of History to 
Science.”’ In 1920 he returned to the West to become 
professor of history at Colorado College. Here he was 
able to devote much time to research in the subject of 
early Western exploration and travel. In 1925 there 
was established at Colorado College the Stewart Com- 
mission on Western History, founded by Philip B. and 
Frances C. Stewart of Colorado Springs, with whom 
Charles B. Voorhis of Pasadena later became associ- 
ated. Acting as director of this Commission, Professor 
Hulbert produced a valuable series of volumes, the 
product of extensive research. The Commission first 
issued six volumes of maps reproducing the early 
Western trails. In 1932-1934 appeared four volumes of 
diaries and journals, severally entitled ‘‘Zebulon Pike’s 
Arkansaw Journal,’”’ “Southwest on the Turquoise 
Trail,’ ‘Where Rolls the Oregon,” and ‘“‘The Call of the 
Columbia.’ These were to be part of a series of eight 
volumes, subtitled ‘‘Overland to the Pacific,’’ designed 
to provide a documentary history of the far West from 
1800 to 1870. To prepare for these volumes Mr. Hul- 
bert travelled extensively over the West, and during 
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the spring months had his residence at Claremont, 
California, where he served as adjunct professor of 
American history at Pomona College. 

During the last decade of his career Mr. Hulbert 
wrote many other volumes of national importance. He 
contributed two volumes to the Chronicle of America 
Series on ‘“‘The Paths of Inland Commerce” and “The 
Highways of Commerce.’”’ He wrote the “United 
States History” in 1923, a compact volume which was 
much used in schools. In 1929 he wrote ‘Frontiers, 
the Genius of American Nationality,’”’ and in 1930 
“Soil, its Influence on the History of the United 
States.” His last volume, ‘‘Forty-Niners: the Chroni- 
cle of the California Trail’? won the $5000 Atlantic 
Monthly prize in 1931 for non-fiction, dealing with the 
American scene. In 1928 he contributed to the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society a 
paper on “‘Letters of an Overland Mail Agent in Utah.”’ 

Professor Hulbert received the honorary degrees of 
Litt.D. from Middlebury College in 1929 and of 
L.H.D. from Marietta College in 1930. His literary 
output was notable, the bibliography of his writings 
which was published by the Vermont State Library in 
1929, showing 102 titles. He wrote easily and with 
vitality. The graphic side of history especially ap- 
pealed to him and illustrations were always a feature 
of his books. A writer in the American Historical 
Review for April 1932, said: ‘‘He has shown a growing 
mastery of the vast detail of American expansion, and 
a creative imagination that was forever seeing new 
pictures where most of his associates had regarded the 
work of exploitation as complete. . . . He is, without 
challenge, the leader in the field of American historical 
topography.” 

Mr. Hulbert married, September 16, 1901, Mary 
Elizabeth Stacy who died in Colorado in 1920; and 
secondly, Dorothy Printup, June 16, 1923. He was 
survived by two children from his first marriage by his 


widow and by two children from his second marriage. 
C. 8. B. 
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HAROLD MURDOCK 


Harold Murdock was born in Boston, January 16, 
1862, the son of Rev. John Nelson and Martha Ann 
(Ballard) Murdock. After attendance at the Boston 
Latin School and at Colby Academy, he entered the 
banking business with Lee, Higginson & Co. in 1880. 
In 1890 he became connected with the National 
Exchange Bank of Boston of which he was president 
from 1899 to 1907, followed by the vice-presidency of 
the Shawmut Bank until 1920. He then took over the 
directorship of the Harvard University Press, re- 
organizing that concern on a sound financial footing, 
trebling its output of publications and raising to a 
high standard the excellence of its printing. 

Mr. Murdock was well known as an author and 
collector. His first book, ‘‘The Reconstruction of 
Europe,” with an introduction by John Fiske, was 
written when he was twenty-seven years old, and within 
ten years passed through nine editions. In 1906 he 
wrote the first of five publications for the Club of Odd 
Volumes, the “Historie of the Life and Death of Sir 
William Kirkaldy.” This was followed by “Earl 
Percy’s Dinner-Table,”’ 1907, and “Notes from a 
Country Library,” 1911, and ‘Earl Percy Dines 
Abroad,”’ 1924. All of these volumes were a combina- 
tion of fiction and fact, woven together by the facile 
and imaginative pen of Mr. Murdock. In 1927, he 
published for the Odd Volumes the ‘“‘Late News of the 
Excursion of the King’s Troops, April 19, 1775, as set 
forth in the Narratives of Lieut. W. Sutherland.”’ This 
last publication was a by-product of his study of 
Massachusetts in the Revolution. In 1923 he wrote a 
valuable work entitled “The Nineteenth of April 
1775.”’ portraying the story of Concord and Lexington, 
and in 1927 another volume with the title of ‘‘Bunker 
Hill; Notes and Queries on a Famous Battle.’”’ Another 
subject in which he was interested was the Boston Fire, 
about which he produced a volume in 1919, entitled 


rs 
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“1872. Letters written by a Gentleman in Boston 
describing the Great Fire.”’ 

As might be inferred from the above publications, 
Mr. Murdock possessed a fine private library, featuring 
Colonial American history and Boston in the Revolu- 
tion. He also collected English first editions, especially 
material relating to Samuel Johnson, and nineteenth 
century New England authors. 

Mr. Murdock was a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and a member of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the Club of Odd Volumes and 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. He was elected 
to the American Antiquarian Society in 1922 and 
frequently added to its library by gifts or rare Revolu- 
tionary items. His services to scholarship were 
recognized by Harvard University in 1916 by the 
grant of the honorary degree of A.M. He married, 
April 30, 1890, Mary Lawson, daughter of Rev. Albert 
G. Lawson of Boston, by whom he was survived, 
together with one son, Kenneth Ballard Murdock, also 


a member of this Society. 
C. S. B. 
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THE EARLY MASSACHUSETTS-BAY 
COLONY SEALS 


Wits BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Notes BASED UPON 
UsE IN PRINTING 


BY MATT B. JONES 


. ies New England Company for a Plantation in 
Massachusetts Bay was authorized to have a seal 
by its charter of March 4, 1628/9,' and on April 30, 
1629, the warrant of Richard Trott for making “2 
seales in silver’ was approved.? These seals were 
doubtless completed as early as April 17, since it was 
under that date that the first General Letter to 
Governor [Capt.] John Endicott and his Council was 
prepared, in which it is stated, ‘‘Wee haue caused a 
comon seale to be made, w™ wee send by Mr. Sharpe.’’ 
In a postcript dated “The 21 of Apr, in Grauesend”’ it is 
stated that with this general letter there goes forward, 
“or pattent, under the broad seale and the Companyes 
seale in siluer, by Mr. Samuel Sharpe, passinger in the 
George, who wee thinke is yett ryding in the Hope.’”* 

The duplicate seal probably remained in Winthrop’s 
hands in London, for the Second General Letter sent 
to Endicott under date of May 28, 1629, advises him 
that he has been elected as “psent Goufior in o* 
plantacon * * * as more pticulerly yo” will pecive by 
an act of Court herewt® sent, confirmed by us at a 
Genall Court, and sealed with ot comon seale,’’® and 
this duplicate was doubtless brought by him to Massa- 
chusetts Bay in the following year. The firm intent 


\Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. I, p. 10. 
Jbid., Vol. I, p. 37J. 

*Ibid., Vol. I, p. 392. 

*Jbid., Vol. I, p. 396-7. 

‘Ibid., Vol. I, p. 399. 
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of the Company to transfer the evidence of its authori- 
ty to New England would have hardly permitted this 
seal to remain in England. 

In the report of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives made in 
April, 1885', which was prepared for the Committee by 
Mr. William H. Whitmore, it is stated that the first 
seal continued in use until the abrogation of the first 
charter in 1684, but the story is not quite so simple. 
At the first session of the General Court in 1679, the 
following vote was adopted on June 16 which shows 
quite definitely the status of the official seals of the 
Colony at that time :? 

It hauing pleased the only wise God to remoove by death our 
late honnoured Goun', who, as wee are informed, was at 
considerable charge for procuring a new seale, which is vsed w* 
a skrw, much more convenient then the hand seale, it is there- 
fore ordered by this Court, that the Treasurer of the country 
doe treat w* & purchase of the execcutrix of sajd late Gouerno* 
the sajd seale & skrew, and deliuer the same to our present 
honored Gouno’, and also receive of the sajd execcutrix the old 
seale, together w™ a duplicate of our patent lying now in her 
hand, w™ seale, duplicate & skrw henceforward shall remajne 
in the Gouno™ hand, for time being, for the vse of the country. 


It is apparent, therefore, that in 1679 one of the old 
hand seals and a seal operated with a “skrew’’ were in 
Governor Leverett’s hands, and there is every reason 
to suppose that both of them were shortly placed in 
the hands of Simon Bradstreet, his successor, as the 
use of the Leverett seal was continued by him, but 
which one of the old hand seals had been preserved it 
would be difficult to say. 

The earliest impression of either of them is found on 
a copy of the Massachusetts Bay Charter made for 
Winthrop in 1644, now preserved among the Winthrop 
papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
only other known impression of the first seal of a date 
earlier than 1690 is attached to a document owned by 


1\House Document No. 345, 1885. 
2Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. V, p. 223. 
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Mr. William C. Endicott dated in 1658 and certified 
by “John Endecott Gour.” Was this the seal that had 
been sent to Endicott in 1629 or was it the seal that 
came over with Winthrop, now placed in Endicott’s 
hands as his successor? All that can now be said is 
that the vote of the General Court above quoted 
carries the implication that only one of them was in 
official hands in 1679. 

The impressions of the first, or hand, seal which are 
above referred to, are too badly broken for one to 
determine its exact form, but enough remains to show 
that it had a human figure holding a straight back 
Indian bow in its left hand, and an arrow in the right 
hand. 

It was not until December, 1672, that John Leverett 
became governor by reason of the death of Governor 
Bellingham and he did not become governor in his own 
right until the election of May, 1673. It is improbable 
that he procured this new seal that worked with a 
“skrew” before the latter date, but at some time 
between 1673 and 1676 it had supplanted the old hand 
seal for use on official documents. 

It is remarkable how few impressions of this Leverett 
seal now exist, for only about half a dozen impressions 
of it have come to light in this country. A search of 
the London Record Office some years ago failed to 
reveal a single impression of these early seals among 
the English records, but recently a single impression of 
the Leverett seal has been found in the British Museum, 
on a “Certificate of the Governor of Massachusetts 
Colony in New England, 1678, with seal of the 
Colony.’” 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has five 
impressions of the Leverett seal. The earliest is at- 
tached to a proclamation relating to King Philip’s 
War, signed by Governor Leverett and dated Septem- 
ber 12, 1676. The other impressions of this seal are 


1Catalog of additions to the manuscripts of the British Museum, 1834-1875, Vol. 2, 
London, 1877, page 772, number 15568. 
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attached to commissions signed by Governor Leverett 
in 1677, and by Governor Simon Bradstreet in 1679, 
1680 and 1681. These manuscripts, with one exception, 
show a clear cut impression of the seal due to the 
mechanical pressure with which it was applied upon 
the wax. An impression of the Leverett seal dated 
December 10, 1683 is in the Massachusetts Archives 
[Vol. 106:308] attached to a copy of the appointment of 
Robert Humphreys as “‘our true and lawfull Attourny” 
in the suit which Charles II was prosecuting against 
the Massachusetts Bay charter. No impression of this 
seal dated later than March 15, 1685/6 has been 
located. It is attached to an attestation on a power of 
attorney among the papers of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society.! 

Beginning as early as March 1684/5 a change was 
made in the caption titles attached to public docu- 
ments. Instead of ““The General Court of Massachu- 
setts Bay’’ we find the words “The Governour and 
Company of the Massachusetts-Bay in New England 
at a General Court.’’ This reversion to an earlier form 
followed the revocation of the charter in 1684 and con- 
tinued until May, 1686, when Joseph Dudley received 
a temporary commission to govern as President of the 
Council for Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and the King’s Colony. 

President Dudley made use of an official seal on 
which the figure of the Indian is very similar to that 
on a printer’s cut made in 1672, which we shall shortly 
consider, that is, there is a stout female figure clad in a 
short pleated skirt, and holding a bow in her left hand. 

It has been possible to examine only one impression 
of this seal which is among the manuscripts of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and was evidently 
cut from a commission or some similar document. It 
has Dudley’s signature, however, and is dated 1686. 
This is a seal of the President and Council of New 


1Weare Papers, Vol. I, p. 36. 
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England. It is embossed on the paper and no wax was 
used. 

When Governor Andros came to Boston to take over 
the reins of government in December, 1686, he 
brought with him a far more elaborate seal than had 
yet been used in the colony. This had two faces. On 
one side was the King’s effigy in full panoply with an 
Englishman and an Indian kneeling in front of him, 
while on the other side was engraved the King’s arms 
with garter, crown, supporters and motto and the 
inscription NovAE ANGLIAE IN AMERICA.” 
Impressions of this seal are attached to documents in 
the collections of Massachusetts Historical Society, 
New Hampshire Historical Society and Connecticut 
Historical Society, and the Essex Institute. 

The period during which President Dudley and 
Governor Andros were in charge of affairs in New 
England was productive of several seals other than 
those noted above. 

A small round printed seal or cut about 1 °; inches in 
diameter with a decorative border enclosing the figure 
of an Indian holding a straight back bow in his left 
hand and an arrow in his right hand, and with three 
small trees at his feet, has been found upon two 
manuscript documents in the Massachusetts Archives. 
The cut has the appearance of having been stamped 
upon the paper by hand. One of these documents 
dated September 25, 1686, is a writ issuing from the 
Suffolk County Court.'; the other is stamped upon an 
official communication issued by the President and 
Council * * * of New England signed by Randolph as 
Secretary, and dated September 27, 1686.? 

There is also a small round seal about 1;% inches 
in diameter which has been found impressed upon 
a commission to Francis Johnson as Lieutenant of 
a militia company in the Town of Pemaquid, pre- 
pared for the signature of Sir Edmund Andros but not 


1Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 61:292. 
*Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 242:339. 
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signed by him. It is dated 1686 with day and month 
blank.! Within the circle of this seal is a coat of arms 
supported by the lion and the unicorn, surmounted by 
a casque which is in turn surmounted by an eagle. 

Among the papers at the office of the Clerk of Courts 
at Salem is a document granting administration on the 
estate of Stephen Daniel in 1687, signed by John West, 
Deputy Secretary, attached to which is a round seal 
about 114 inches in diameter with a shield on which is a 
bishop’s miter, the space between the shield and the 
margin of the seal being filled with formal decoration. 

When the rebellion of 1689 put an end to the regime 
of Andros and Dudley, Governor Bradstreet and the 
other officers of his former government were restored to 
power by action of the General Court and in December 
of that year a letter was communicated to the General 
Court which had been received from William III 
granting authority “To Such as for the time being take 
Care of Preserving the Peace and Administering the 
Laws in our Colony of the Massachusetts Bay in New- 
England” to continue the administration of the govern- 
ment until his further pleasure should be known.’ 
Instead of continuing to act under this royal authority 
the magistrates of the colony chose to interpret the 
King’s letter as authority for maintining the old 
charter, and annual elections were thereafter held until 
the arrival of the new charter and the establishment of 
a governement under it in 1692.° 

During this period of approximately three years 
every effort was made to continue government affairs 
in the old forms, and in accordance with the provisions 
of the old charter. Obviously the Dudley and Andros 
seals would not be used under such conditions. Just as 
obviously it would have been impolitic to send to 
England for a newly engraved seal when the matter of 
a new charter was in so delicate a situation as then 
prevailed. 


Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 126:262. 
Records of the General Court of the Massachusetts Bay, Vol. 6, p. 90. 
*Palfrey’s History of New England, Vol. III, pp. 587-589, and Vol. IV, pp. 24-26 
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Convenience and common sense, and, if not included 
in the other terms, political expediency would dictate 
the use of the old seal authorized by the old charter. 

We know from the vote of the General Court above 
quoted that the old hand seal of the colony, as well as 
the Leverett seal, was procured from Governor 
Leverett’s executrix and placed in the hands of Simon 
Bradstreet as governor in 1679. All the probabilities 
favor its preservation in his hands and its use by him 
as governor during the period 1689-1692. 

Again the Massachusetts Historical Society comes to 
our aid, for recent search among its manuscripts has 
brought to light two commissions signed by Bradstreet, 
each dated in February, 1689/90, and each bearing an 
impression of the colony seal on wax. Neither of them 
are impressions of the Leverett seal; but it can be 
determined that the seal is that of the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts-Bay; that the form of 
the Indian is not clad in a skirt but probably with a 
girdle of leaves; that the bow has a straight back, and 
that an appeal ‘‘Come over and help us”’ is issuing from 
the Indian’s mouth. The trees are three in number, 
small, and of a deciduous type. There is also an 
impression of this seal attached to a commission 
signed by Governor Bradstreet and dated March 19, 
1689/90, which is in the collections of the Maine 
Historical Society. 

The evidence is quite conclusive that after an 
interruption in its use for over fifteen years, during 
which period three other official seals were successively 
used and cast aside, we have the original silver hand 
seal of the Massachusetts Bay Colony closing its life 
with that of the old charter, a de facto seal under a 
de facto charter; and that on these commissions of 
February and March, 1689/90, we have the only 
unbroken impressions of it that have yet come to light. 

In 1672 there appeared in ‘‘The General Laws and 
Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony”’ an impression 
of the colony seal from a cut prepared for use in 
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printing. It has the figure of an Indian holding a bow 
in the left hand and an arrow in the right, but it differs 
from the original seal and from the Leverett seal. The 
former seal has been already described. In the latter 
the figure of the Indian is almost adolescent and is 
clad only with a girdle of leaves while at either side is 
a small pine tree. In the printed impression the figure 
of the Indian is that of a heavily built, not to say 
squat, female clad in a short pleated skirt; there are 
three trees, deciduous in form, and similar to those on 
the original seal. The pennant which carries the 
Indian’s plea ‘“Come over and help us” varies con- 
siderably in treatment in these forms. 

The cut for this printed seal was made before the 
date of the Leverett seal. It probably was not made 
for the colony authorities or for Samuel Green, the 
Cambridge printer, but for John Usher, the Boston 
bookseller and otherwise active business man who had 
mercantile connections in London and, on occasion, 
served as agent for the colony. ‘‘The General Laws and 
Liberties of 1672’ was printed wholly at his expense 
and he was granted a monopoly or copyright for the 
term of seven years after he had presented free copies 
to the governor, magistrates, secretary and deputies of 
the Colony.’ 

Samuel Green had been printing laws in Massachu- 
setts for more than twenty years without any attempt 
to embellish them with a cut of the colony seal, and 
the idea of having one doubtless originated in Usher’s 
mind. 

It has been suggested by Dr. Samuel A. Green? that 
this cut, and a later one which we will consider shortly, 
were engraved by John Foster who had done some 
wood engraving for Green prior to 1672, but this is 
doubtful. Usher would have turned more naturally 
to an English engraver than to the comparatively 
inexperienced Dorchester youth. Furthermore, if we 


1Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. IV, Pt. 2, p. 559. 
2John Foster, The Earliest American Engraver and the First Boston Printer, p. 12. 
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attribute this cut to Foster we must explain why he 
did a better job for Usher in 1672 than he did for him- 
self in 1675, for this cut of 1672 is a more accurate 
piece of engraving, giving a uniformly better impres- 
sion than the later one. It is doubtful, also, if in 1672 
Foster had the skill to undertake some of the features 
of the cut, as, for example, the pleating of the Indian’s 
skirt. 

A defect exists at the right-hand edge of this cut of 
the seal as though a piece had been broken out and 
rather clumsily replaced. That it was a break appears 
certain from an impression on “‘Several Laws & Orders 
Made at the General Court Held at Boston the 21st 
of February, 1675 [1676]”’ in the Boston Public Library 
which shows an unprinted gap at this spot, the broken 
piece of the cut having fallen out, although on three 
other impressions of the same document the broken 
piece appears in the manner shown in the illustration.! 
This defect appears in every impression of the cut of 
1672 that has been located, including those in the 
“‘Laws and Liberties of 1672.” 

The somewhat irregular form of the break with its 
two sharp angles indicates that the engraving was not 
made upon the flat side of a board, that is, longitudi- 
nally with the grain, as was the custom of engravers at 
that time, for if it had been the break would have 
followed the grain of the wood and would have been 
substantially a chord of the curve. Nor is it at all 
likely that it was made on the end of the grain of wood 
as that method of wood engraving was not in use until 
the time of Bewick in the last quarter of the Eight- 
eenth Century, or possibly later.? 

We are rather driven to the conclusion that this cut 
of the seal was engraved on a piece of soft and probably 
brittle metal. This is what might be expected if the 
cut were made in England, but it eliminates John 


'Boston Athenaeum, Harvard Law School, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
*Treatise on Wood Engraving * * * with Illustrations by John Jackson, London 1839, 
pp. 550, 559-605, 636-637. 
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Foster as the engraver because there is no reason to 
suppose that he ever engraved on metal. 

Reference has been made to the seal of the President 
and Council of New England used by Dudley in 1686 
which has the Indian figure and the trees in the form 
used on the printer’s cut of 1672, and it may be asked 
where this stout lady comes from. It is not very 
difficult to see why Dudley turned to the form used 
by John Usher in connection with the printing of the 
“Laws and Liberties of 1672”’ because John Usher was 
appointed Treasurer under the Dudley government on 
June 1, 1686,’ and as the figure differs so materially 
from the original seal and the Leverett seal, it appears 
probable that the engraver of the 1672 cut worked 
from a description only. 

A second printer’s cut of the colony seal appeared in 
1675 and there can be no doubt as to the engraver. It is 
clearly a woodcut engraved on the flat side of a board 
as Foster is known to have done, and as was the general 
custom of wood engravers at that time. It was un- 
doubtedly cut by him, as Dr. Samuel A. Green says, 
for his own use in connection with the press which he 
had started in Boston, and its earliest known use was 
on the broadside form of the “Lawes and Ordinances 
of War’ dated October 26, 1675. 

It is probable that the Leverett seal was in existence 
by 1675 and this cut of Foster’s is more like it than is 
the Cambridge form. The Indian is masculine, al- 
though more gross than that on the Leverett seal; he is 
clad with a girdle of leaves; the trees are pines; and 
the pennant on which appear the words of the motto 
quoted above has a similar treatment. In the cut of 
1672 and in the Leverett seal the bow held by the 
Indian is of the English type with a reverse curve, 
while in the cut of 1675, as in the original hand seal, it 
is a typical straight back Indian bow. 


1Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design in the United States, Vol. III, p.301. Stauffer’s 
American Engravers on Copper and Steel, Vol. I, p. 87. 
*Palfrey’s History of New England, Vol. III, p. 494. 
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Samuel Green of Cambridge used the 1672 cut with 
his imprint in the ‘‘Laws and Liberties,” and again 
used it with his imprint on a broadside order of the 
General Court dated December 10, 1690... John 
Foster of Boston used the 1675 cut with his imprint 
in Increase Mather’s ‘Briefe History of the Indian 
Warr, Boston 1676,” and it was used with the imprint 
of Samuel Green, the younger, his successor at the 
Boston press, on the title page of the ‘‘Charter of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, Boston, 1689.” 

This would appear to adequately identify the earlier 
cut with the Cambridge press and the later one with 
the Boston press, and we may add the evidence of 
Dr. Green that the printers’ cuts were thus used.’ 
Nevertheless nearly all printed documents which 
have an impression of either of these cuts of the seal 
have been ascribed by bibliographers to Samuel 
Green’s Cambridge press in the absence of an identify- 
ing imprint.*® 

A little further study of these printers’ cuts of the 
seal will correct some errors and clarify the situation. 
We must inquire whether there was an interchange of 
use between the printers, or whether either press 
possessed cuts of the seal in both forms. 

With respect to the first query it is worth while to 
glance for a moment at the conditions under which 
Foster started his printing business in Boston. 

Marmaduke Johnson, formerly assistant to Samuel 
Green in the Indian printing, was discharged by the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies, returned to 
England, was reinstated at the request of the Society 


1Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 242: 402. 

"John Foster, The Earliest American Engraver and the First Boston Printer, p. 12. 

’Evans’ American Bibliography attributes to Samuel Green, Cambridge, substantially 
all printed documents upon which the seal appears in either of these forms. Sabin's 
Dictionary of Books, Vol. XI, p. 376, contains a note to the effect that the annual printings 
of sessions laws “‘are supposed to have been printed at Cambridge by Samuel Green.” 
Ford in his Bibliography of Laws of the Massachustts Bay, 1641-1776, Publications of 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vol. IV, p. 291, does not name a printer in the absence of 
an imprint, and in his Broadsides, Ballads &c Printed in Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, Vol. 75, apparently has not considered the form of seal used in connection with 
a determination of the printer. 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, and 
came again to New England in the spring of 1665, 
bringing type for the Cambridge press and also a press 
and font of type of his own. He attempted to set up 
his printing plant in Boston but was checkmated by 
Green and the friends of the Cambridge press who 
persuaded the General Court to prohibit printing 
outside of the latter town.! Thereupon the new press 
and type were taken to Cambridge and the owner 
entered upon a rather unusual business relationship 
with Green. 

Again in 1668 Johnson was refused leave to print 
in Boston, and it was not until May, 1674, that he was 
at length given the right to transfer his printing office 
to that town.? Within a short time Johnson removed 
his press to Boston but before he could begin work he 
sickened and died. Increase Mather in his Diary for 
December 25, 1674 notes his death and says: ‘‘He had 
just fitted his press to go to work. * * * Mr. John Foster 
bought the press intending to set up printing in 
Boston.” 

Although Foster purchased Johnson’s press it 
appears that Green purchased his type and that 
printing in Boston would have been delayed if the 
Rev. John Eliot, who had charge of the type sent over 
in 1665 by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, had not turned it over to 
Foster. 

In July, 1675, after the Boston press had begun to 
turn out printed matter, Samuel Green wrote a long 
letter of complaint to John Winthrop, Jr., one of the 
Connecticut Commissioners of the United Colonies, 
in which he says: ‘‘I would very fain and was very 
desirous to have the letters, and I bought what was 
Mr. Johnson’s, but Mr. Eliot through the help of Mr. 
Stoughton, one of the Commissioners for our Colony, 


1Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 141. 
*Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. IV, Pt. Il, p. 612; George E. Little- 
field’s Early Massachusetts Press, Vol. I, pp. 244-245. 
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put them into the hands of a young man that had no 
skill at printing but what he had taken notice by the 
by and the Indian work is all put into his hand and I 
and my son altogether defeated, although Mr. Dan- 
forth, the other of our Commissioners, gave me an 
order for the receiving of the letters belonging to the 
corporation; but we are disappointed and the work 
transmitted to others.” 

It was doubtless this situation that led Green to 
begin litigation which in 1677 resulted in a decision 
awarding the type, or its value, to him, thus compelling 
Foster to procure a new font in 1678.! 

Enough has been said to make it clear that Green 
and Foster were not friendly rivals, and that their 
rivalry was also a rivalry between the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies who backed the Cambridge 
press, and the Rev. John Eliot, Rev. Increase Mather 
and others who backed Foster in his Boston under- 
taking. It is improbable that under these circumstances 
there was an interchange of engraved cuts between the 
two printing offices, located as they were in different 
towns, and this view is strengthened by Foster’s use 
of his own cut of the seal in Mather’s “‘Briefe History,” 
where he reprinted at page 15 an order of the Council 
dated September 17, 1675, although the original 
printing of the order carried the cut of the seal in the 
Cambridge form and was undoubtedly a product of 
that press. 

It is to be observed, also, that Green did not use the 
seal upon the official printing of the colony contin- 
uously after the printing of ‘‘The General Laws and 
Liberties of 1672,’’ for no other use of this seal on 
printed matter has been found earlier in date than an 
order of the General Court concerning the confinement 
of Indians passed August 30, 1675, a copy of which 
may be found at the Boston Athenaeum. The date is 
significant. Green’s letter to Winthrop quoted above 


1For a discussion of the matter, see George E. Littlefield’s Zarly Massachusetts Press, 
Vol. I, pp. 221-262, and Vol. II, p. 12. 
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shows that about this time he was feeling the competi- 
tion of the new printer, and it would have been 
sound business for him to furbish up the old cut and 
use it to dress up the official printing of which he had 
had a monopoly up to that time. This cut was used 
again on an order of the Council, dated September 17, 
1675, already referred to, and it continued to be used 
from time to time until December 22, 1691, when it 
appears upon a broadside order of the General Court 
fixing imposts and raising funds to guard against sea 
rovers, a copy of which may be found in the ‘“‘Massa- 
chusetts Archives,’ Vol. 37: 342. Shortly after that 
date the use of this seal must have been discontinued 
because under the new charter of William and Mary 
the Royal seal was used. 

We have still to consider the question of whether 
either or both of these printers may have had cuts of 
the seal in both forms. We have already noted the 
break in the cut of 1672 at the right-hand edge a little 
below the middle. About thirty different impressions 
of this cut on fourteen different documents printed 
between 1672 and 1691 have been examined. This 
defect appears in every impression and it is clear that 
but one cut existed in this form. 

It is evident, therefore, that printed matter upon 
which this earlier cut of the seal appears may be 
ascribed with reasonable certainty to Green’s Cam- 
bridge press. This is true whether one believes that the 
engraved cut was made on wood by Foster before he 
became Green’s rival, or that it was obtained by John 
Usher or Samuel Green in England. 

The same question arises with respect to the cut 
which Foster made for his own use. Examination has 
been made of eighty impressions of this cut on forty- 
six different documents printed between the autumn 
of 1675 and the spring of 1689/90, shortly after which 
date the use of this cut of the seal was terminated by a 
fire which occurred in September, 1690, and destroyed 
the printing plant in which it was then used.! 


1George E. Littlefield’s Early Massachusetts Press, Vol. I1, pp. 30-31. 
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Most of the impressions from this cut show an 
identifying defect in the form of a crack or split in the 
wood on which it is engraved, and which is clearly 
observable in the reproduction presented herewith. 
This crack begins at the lower edge of the seal, passes 
through the first letter ‘‘A” in the word “Martta- 
CHUSETTS,”’ thence up the Indian’s left leg, across the 
leafy girdle, through his left arm at the armpit and 
shoulder, and thence through the letter ‘““G”’ in the 
word “Sr1aitLum”’ to the upper edge. 

As before stated, the earliest known instance of the 
use of this form of the seal is on the broadside ‘“‘Lawes 
& Ordinances of War’’ dated October 26, 1675, and it 
does not show the defect, doubtless because it had not 
then developed. 

The second printing of this form of the seal is found 
on a broadside of November 3, 1675, the only known 
copy of which is in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. This impression also does not show 
the crack in the plate, which first appears on a broad- 
side dated April 4, 1676, the only known copy of which 
is in the Boston Athenaeum. 

This cut of the seal was used with great frequency 
until February 1685/6, when the incoming of the 
Dudley and Andros governments interfered with its 
use. Thereafter it was once used in 1689 and once in 
the spring of 1689/90. In all these impressions of the 
plate the crack is noticeable with the exception of 
those in Increase Mather’s ‘‘Briefe History of the 
Indian Warr,” Boston 1676, where four impressions 
that have been examined fail to show it. Doubtless 
this is due to care on the part of the printer in applying 
sufficient pressure at the sides to close the crack in the 
plate as would probably have been possible for a time 


1The Massachusetts Historical Society has a copy of a broadside order of the General 
Court dated Octob. 11, 1675, fixing the first Thursday in December as a day of Fasting 
and Prayer but the General Court did not meet until October 13, in that year, and 
Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. V, p. 130 show that this order was in fact 
adopted a year later at the session of Octob. 11, 1676. The misdating is clearly a printer's 
error. 
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after it first appeared. But the existence of four docu- 
ments on which the seal does not show this defect makes 
it necessary to seek further proof that there was but 
one cut of this form of the seal. 

A glance at the left-hand edge of an impression of 
this cut shows a defect in the outer line at about the 
middle of that side of the seal. It will also be noticed 
that just outside the lettering on the cut is a narrow 
black line. A break appears in this line extending from 
the letter ‘‘G”’ to the letter ‘‘A”’ in the word “ANGLIA” 
near the top of the seal; a similar but much smaller 
break will be noted near the top of the first letter “A” 
in the word ‘“‘MatTracuuseEtTts”’ near the bottom of the 
seal. The base of the letter ‘“T”’ in the word ‘‘Er’’ is 
one-sided; one end of the crossline of the first letter 
“T” in “MatracuusetTts” has a pendant line not 
found elsewhere in the engraving. These peculiarities 
are sufficient to prove the existence of but one cut of 
this form of the seal, when it is found by inspection 
that all of them appear in every one of the impressions 
examined. 

This one cut we have placed definitely in the hands 
of John Foster, but he died in September, 1681, and in 
the following month the General Court granted 
liberty to Samuel Sewall to undertake the management 
of the Boston press.' 

It is supposed that Sewall did not purchase the 
plant but that he managed it for a group of men who 
were interested in maintaining a press in Boston. As 
he was not a practical printer he procured Samuel 
Green, Jr., son of the Cambridge printer, who was 
then living in New London, Connecticut, and who 
had been trained as a printer by his father, to take 
charge of operating the press.’ 

In September, 1684, Sewall was released by the 
General Court from any further obligation in connec- 
tion with the Boston press,’ although Mr. George E. 


1Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. V, p. 323. 
*George E. Littlefield’s Early Massachusetts Press, Vol. II, p. 18. 
*Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. V, p. 452. 
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Littlefield believed that he had, in fact, ceased his 
connection with it at an earlier date, and that Samuel 
Green, Jr. was in full charge from the early months of 
1684.1 As Samuel Green, Jr. was the practical printer 
at the Boston press after Foster’s death, and as his 
name appeared in the imprints during the period when 
Sewall was the manager, we may regard him as the 
successor of John Foster, and he continued to manage 
the press until his death in July, 1690, after which his 
brother, Bartholomew, took charge for a short time 
until in September, 1690, as already stated, a fire 
destroyed the printing office. 

To sum up briefly, there were two cuts of the early 
Massachusetts Bay Colony seal used by printers, which 
differed materially in form; there was but one engraved 
cut of each form. The earlier of these cuts was prob- 
ably made in England and the later one was engraved 
by John Foster. The earlier cut was used only by the 
Cambridge press and the later one was used only by 
the Boston press. The conclusion follows that any 
printed matter of the period 1672 to 1691 upon which 
we find an impression of the earlier of these cuts of the 
colony seal must be ascribed to the Cambridge press 
of Samuel Green, and that any printed matter of that 
period upon which appears an impression of the later 
cut must be ascribed to John Foster of Boston, or to 
Samuel Green, (Jr.) of Boston, according to the date 
of its printing. 

An appendix has been prepared which lists the books 
and documents carrying printed impressions of the 
seal, and presents in detail such modified or additional 
bibliographical data as may be indicated by the 
foregoing discussion. 

In this connection no study has been made to 
determine which of these printers was the official State 
printer at any given time. During the period from 
October, 1675 to August, 1678, each form of seal was 
used with comparative frequency, but between the 

‘George E. Littlefield’s Early Massachusetts Press, Vol. I1, pp. 25-26. 
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latter date and December, 1690, no specimen of 
printing has come to light which carries the Cambridge 
form of the seal. On the other hand, after August, 
1678, the Boston form of the seal appears upon a very 
considerable number of documents down to February, 
1686, when its use was suspended until after the oust- 
ing of the Andros government. Green of Cambridge 
rarely used his form of seal on anything but broadsides, 
nor does the Foster form appear on anything but 
broadsides until he impressed it upon the Sessions 
Laws of October 10, 1677, but after that date his seal 
appears quite regularly on the Sessions Laws, and it 
would seem probable that nearly all official printing 
went to him after that date. 

It is interesting to note that during the Session of 
May 3, 1676, a broadside order of the General Court 
for the preventing of injustice and inequality bears an 
impression of the seal in the Cambridge form and is 
printed from type that was certainly used by the 
Cambridge press, while an order of the General Court 
passed at the same Session levying rates for the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred during King Philip’s war, 
bears an impression of the seal in the Boston form. 

Inasmuch as no instance has been found where the 
use of both forms of the seal is found upon different 
printings of the same document, except in the case of 
the Order of September 17, 1675, reprinted in the 
“Briefe History” in 1676, it would appear probable that 
the colony authorities divided the official printing 
between the two presses from the fall of 1675 to 1678, 
and that thereafter it was given to the more conven- 
iently located Boston press until the government 
passed into the hands of Dudley and Andros. 

During the administration of President Dudley and 
Governor Andros, the official printing was in the hands 
of Richard Pierce, of Boston;! and on some public 
documents he made use of a crude printer’s cut which 
follows in general the printer’s cut engraved by Foster, 


1George E. Littlefield’s Karly Massachusetts Press, Voi. II, p. 46. 
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but with an inscription suitable to the existing political 
conditions. An impression may be seen upon “A 
Proclamation By The President and Council of His 
Majesty’s Territory & Dominion of New-England in 
America” in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
This is dated May 28, 1686. 


APPENDIX 


There is given below a chronological list of Massachusetts 
Bay sessions laws and proclamations and a few other publica- 
tions which carry impressions of the printers’ cuts of the 
Colony seal which have been discussed at length in the 
preceding paper. 

They are (1) the cut first used in “The General Laws and 
Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony. Cambridge 1672.” in 
which the figure of the Indian is distinctly female, dressed in a 
short pleated skirt as illustrated at page 22. This is referred to 
in the following memoranda as the Cambridge cut. 

(2) The cut made by John Foster of Boston and, so far as 
now known, first used on the Broadside form of ‘“Severall 
Lawes and Ordinances of War past and made the 26** October 
1675.” In this form the figure of the Indian is male and is clad 
only with a girdle of leaves, as illustrated at page 22. It is 
referred to in the following memoranda as the Foster cut. 

The printer and place of printing of each item are indicated 
as determined by the study made from these cuts. 

Search has been made in a number of libraries for imprints 
carrying impressions of either of these cuts and the following 
key is used in designating the location of copies: 


AAS = American Antiquarian Society 
BA = Boston Athenaeum 

BPL = Boston Public Library 

CHS =Connecticut Historical Society 


HC = Harvard College Library 
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HEH =Henry E. Huntington Library 
HLS = Harvard Law School 

JCB =John Carter Brown Library 
LOC = Library of Congress 

LSP = London State Paper Office 

MA = Massachusetts Archives 

MHS = Massachusetts Historical Society 
MSL = Massachusetts State Library 
NYPL = New York Public Library 

PC = Private Collection 


1. The General Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts 
Colony; Revised and Reprinted. By Order of the General 
Court Holden at Boston, May 15th. 1672. 

Cambridge Printed by Samuel Green, for John Usher of 
Boston 1672. 

Seal= Cambridge cut. AAS. BA. HC. HEH. HLS. JCB. MHS. 

MSL. PC. Black House, Ellsworth, Me. 


2. At a Council held in Boston August the thirtieth 1675. 
[an order confining friendly Indians to their plantations during 
hostilities.| By the Council, Edward Rawson Secret. 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1675.] Broadside. 

Seal = Cambridge cut. BA. 

Evans 205, Ford’s Mass. Broadsides 49. 


3. Ata Council Held at Boston Sept 17. 1675 [appointing 
Oct. 7, 1675 as a day of “Publick Humiliation with Fasting 
and Prayer.’’] 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1675] Broadside. 

Seal = Cambridge cut. MHS. 

Not noted by Evans or Ford. Secretary Rawson’s certificate 
at the end is damaged and not legible. 


4. Severall Lawes and Ordinances of War past and made 
the 26** October 1675. By the General Court of the Massa- 
chusetts. For the better regulating their Forces, and keeping 
their Souldiers to their duty, and to prevent Profaness that 
Iniquity be kept out of the Camp. By the Court, Edward 
Rawson Secret’. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1675] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. LOC. PC. 
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Not noted by Evans or Ford. Samuel Green printed the act 
as pp. 29-31 of the Sessions Laws of October 13, 1675 and 
November 3, 1675. See Evans 202. 


5. Ata Sessions of the General Court held at Boston the 3* 
of November 1675. [Appointing December 2, 1675 as a day of 
“Humiliation and Prayer”] By the Court, Edward Rawson, 
Secret’. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1675.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. MHS. 

Not noted by Evans or Ford. 


6. Several Laws & Orders Made at the General Court Held 
at Boston the 21*. of February, 1675 [1676] And Printed by 
their Order, Edward Rawson Secr’t. 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1676] 

Seal = Cambridge cut. BA. BPL. HLS. MHS. 

Evans 204. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


7. Ata Council Held at Boston April the 4th 1676. [order- 
ing selectmen to inform themselves concerning persons settling 
among them.] By the Council Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1676.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. 

Evans 215. Ford’s Mass. Broadsides 54. 


8. At a General Court Held at Boston May the 3*, 1676. 
[for preventing injustice and inequality in the payment of war 
expenses.] By the Court Edward Rawson Secret. 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1676.] Broadside. 

Seal = Cambridge cut. BA. PC. 

Evans 217. Ford’s Mass. Broadsides 58. 


9. Ata General Court Held at Boston the 3¢ of May 1676. 
[concerning exacting a penalty for the non-appearance of 
militia when ordered for duty.] By the Court Edward Rawson 
Secr. 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1676.] Broadside. 

Seal = Cambridge cut. BA. 

Evans 218. Ford’s Mass. Broadsides 56. 
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10. Several Laws & Orders Made at the General Court 
Held at Boston for Election the 34 of May 1676. And Printed 
by their Order, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green, 1676] 

Seal. = Cambridge cut. BPL. HLS. 

Evans 219. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


11. Ata General Court Held at Boston the 34 of May 1676 
[levying ten “‘single countrey rates’ for defraying the expenses 
of the war.] By the Court Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1676.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. PC. Salem Court House. 

Not noted by Evans. Ford Mass. Broadsides 55. 


12. Ata Council Held at Charlestown June the 20‘, 1676. 
[appointing June 29 as a day of “Solemn Thanksgiving and 
praise to God.”} By the Council, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1676] Broadside. 

Seal = Cambridge cut. MHS. 

Evans 216. Ford Mass. Broadsides 57. 


13. At a General Court Held at Boston the 11* of Octob. 
1676. [appointing November 9, 1676 as a day of ‘““‘Thanksgiving 
and Prayer.| By the Court Edward Rawson Secrt. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1676.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. MHS. 

Not noted by Evans or Ford. 

The mus. copy is dated Octob. 11, 1675 but the General 
Court of that year did not meet until Oct. 13, and reference to 
the official records shows this order was adopted at the October 
session 1676. A copy, correctly dated, was sold at the Samuel 
G. Drake Sale at Bangs & Merwin, Sept. 29, 1876. Lot 288. 


14. Briefe History of the Warr with the Indians * * *. By 
Increase Mather. Boston, Printed and Sold by John Foster 
over against the sign of the Dove. 1676. 

Seal = Foster cut. AAS. BPL. JCB. MHS. NYPL. 

The Foster cut of the seal is here used as a headpiece to the 
Order of the Council of Sept. 17, 1675 [No. 3 supra] which 
appears at page 15 of the Briefe History, but on the original 
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printing of this order the Cambridge cut of the seal is used. 
Evidently Foster did not have access to it. 


15. Ata Court Held at Boston in New-England the 29* of 
March, 1677. [forbidding the buying and keeping of Indians 
without authority.} By the Council, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1677.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. 

Evans 233. Ford Mass. Broadsides 62. 


16. Ata Council Held at Boston the 9*. of April, 1677. [an 
order against horse racing.] By the Council, Edward Rawson 
Sec. 

{Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1677.] Broadside. 

Seal = Cambridge cut. BA. 

Evans 234. Ford Mass. Broadsides 63. 

Whitmore reproduced this order at page 347 of his Laws and 
Liberties of 1672 with the Foster cut of the seal but the original 
in Boston Athenaeum has the Cambridge cut. 


17. Several Laws & Orders Made at the first Sessions of the 
General Court for Elections held at Boston in New-England 
May 23%. 1677. Printed and Published by their Order, Edward 
Rawson Secr’t. 

[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1677.] 

Seal = Cambridge cut. BA. BPL. HLS. MSL. 

Evans 235. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


18. Sundry Laws Made by the General Court Wherein the 
Duty of Tything Men is Expressed. By the Court, Edward 
Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1677.] 

Seal= Foster cut. BA. HLS. MHS. 

Evans 237. Ford Mass. Broadsides 61. 


19. Several Laws and Orders Made at the second Sessions 
of the General Court Held at Boston October. 10°». 1677. And 
published by Order thereof. Edward Rawson Secr’. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1677.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. HLS. MHS. 

Evans 236. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 
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20. Ata Council Held at Boston March 28, 1678. [an order 
against firing guns in towns.] By the Council. Edward Rawson 


Seer. 
[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1678.] Broadside. 
Seal = Foster cut. 
Evans 249. Ford Mass. Broadsides 67. 


BA. 


21. At a General Court Held at Boston May 8. 1678. 
[appointing June 6, 1678 as a day of “Humiliation and Prayer.” 
Edward Rawson Secr. 

{[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1678.] Broadside. 


Seal = Cambridge cut. MHS. 
Evans 252. Ford Mass. Broadsides 69. 


22. At a Council Held at Boston the 22°. of August 1678. 
[accounting for money raised for the redemption and provision 
of captives taken by the Indians] By Order of the Council, 


Edward Rawson Secr. 
[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1678.] Broadside. 


Seal = Cambridge cut. MHS. 
Not noted by Evans. Ford Mass. Broadsides 68. 


23. Several Laws and Orders Made at the second Sessions 
of the General Court Held at Boston, October 2°. 1678. And 
published by their Order. Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1678.] 

Seal = Foster cut. 

Evans 253. Ford Laws Mass. Bay. 


BA. HLS. MSL. 


24. At a second Sessions of the General Court held at 
Boston in New-England, October 2°. 1678. [an order requiring 
all persons above the age of sixteen to take the oath of 
allegiance.| By the General Court, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1678.] Broadside. 


Seal = Foster cut. MHS. 
Evans 251. Ford Mass. Broadsides 70. 
25. The Oath of Allegiance. Edward Rawson Secr. 
[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1678.] Broadside. 

PC. 


Seal = Foster cut. 
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Evans does not note. Ford Mass. Broadsides, in a note to 
No. 70, states that the oath was ordered to be printed and sent 
out but that no copy had been found prior to the publication of 
his volume. 


26. Ata General Court held at Boston in New-England the 
second Day of October 1678. A Proclamation [appointing 
November 21, 1678 as a day of “Fasting and Prayer.”’] By the 
General Court, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1678.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. NYPL. 

Evans 250. Ford Mass. Broadsides 71. 


27. Several Laws and Orders Made at the first Sessions of 
the General Court Held at Boston May 28, 1679, and pub- 
lished by their Order. Edward Rawson Secretary. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1679.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. HLS. 

Evans 271. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


28. At a General Court Held at Boston, October 15. 1679 
[appointing the second Thursday in December as a day of 
“public Humiliation”] Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1679.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. CHS. PC. 

Evans 273. Ford Mass. Broadsides 74. 


29. Several Laws and Orders Made at the second Sessions 
of the General Court Holden at Boston Octob. 15. 1679, and 
Printed by their Order, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1679.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. HLS. 

Evans 272. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


30. Ata Council Held at Boston in New-England, January 
6, 1679. [1680] [appointing January 29 following as a day of 
“Thanskgiving” for the safe return of the agents of the colony 
from England.] By the Council, Edward Rawson Secretary. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1680] 

Seal= Foster cut. Broadside. PC, 

Not noted by Evans or Ford. 
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31. At a Council Held in Boston January 8. 1679 [1680] 
{altering the date of the thanksgiving ordered in No. 30 to 
January 22 1679/80.] By the Council, Edward Rawson, 
Secretary. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1680.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. 

A copy was sold as lot 419 at the Funke-Thomas sale at Am. 
Art Assn. Anderson Galleries Inc. Jan. 17, 1934. 

Not noted by Evans or Ford. 


32. Several Laws and Orders made at a General Court 
Held at Boston, February the 4*. 1679/80. Edward Rawson 
Secretary. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1680.] 

Seal = Foster cut. 

Evans 289. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


BA. BPL. HLS. 


33. At a Council Held at Boston March 8, 1679/80 
{appointing April 15 1680 as a day of “Humiliation and 
Prayer.”” Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1680.] Broadside. 


Seal = Foster cut. 
A copy was sold as lot 420 at the Funke-Thomas sale at Am. 


Art Assn. Anderson Galleries Inc. Jan. 17, 1934. 
Evans 287 and Ford Mass. Broadsides 76 locate a copy at 


AAS. but this is an error. 


34. Several Laws and Orders Made at the first Sessions of 
the General Court for Elections Held at Boston, May 19th. 
1680. And published by their Order; Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1680.] 

Seal = Foster cut. 

Evans 290. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


BA. BPL. HLS. 


35. Several Laws and Orders Made at the second Sessions 
of The General Court Held at Boston, Octob. 13. 1680. And 
Published by their Order. Edward Rawson Secr’. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1680.] 

Seal = Foster cut. 

Evans 291. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


BA. BPL. HLS. 
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36. Ata Sessions of the General Court Held at Boston the 
4t» of March 1680. [1681] [an order against selling arms and 
ammunition to Indians.] By the Court, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1681.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. BA, 

Evans 288. Ford Mass. Broadsides 81. 


37. Ata Sessions of the General Court Held at Boston the 
16** of March 1680/1. [appointing April 21, 1681 as a day of 
“Fasting and Prayer.’’] By the Court, Edward Rawson Secr’. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1681.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. AAS. HLS. 

Evans 304. Ford Mass. Broadsides 82. 


38. Several Laws and Orders Made at a Sessions of the 
General Court Held at Boston by Adjournment from the 4*® 
to the 16**. of March 1680. [1681] and published by their 
Order, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by John Foster 1681.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BPL. 

Evans does not note. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


39. Several Laws and Orders Made at the Several General 
Courts Held in Boston in the years 1680, 1681, And Published 
by their Order. Edward Rawson Secretary. 

{Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewall 1682.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. 

Not noted by Evans. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 

This printing of the sessions laws passed between March 16, 
1681 and Feb. 15, 1681/2 is probably the first work of this 
sort done by Samuel Green, Jr. as printer for Samuel Sewall, 
the manager of the Boston press. It is significant that we find 
no sessions laws or official broadsides printed between the 
session of March 1680/1 and this printing of 1682. Probably 
the reason is to be found in the death of Foster and the delays 
incident to setting up the new management. 


40. At a General Court Held at Boston; May 24**: 1682 
[an order that Spanish pieces of eight shall pass as money.] By 
the Court, Edward Rawson, Secr. 


= 
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[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewall.] 
Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. 

Evans 316. Ford Mass. Broadsides 87. 

The BA. copy is mutilated by the cutting off of the seal. 


41. An Order for Regulating Constables Payments, and for 
the Rating of Unimproved Lands; and Relating to Troopers, 
Made at the second Session of the General Court Held at 
Boston, Octob. 11, 1682. Edward Rawson Secr: 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewall 1682.] 

Seal= Foster cut. Broadside. BA. 

Evans 317. Ford Mass. Broadsides 88. 


42. Several Laws Made at the second Session of the 
General Court Held at Boston, October 11. 1682. And Printed 
by their Order, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewall 1682] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. 

Evans 318. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


43. Several Laws made at the General Court Called and 
Held at Boston on the seventh of February, and Continued by 
Adjournment to the thirty first of March 1683. And by their 
Order Printed and Published; by Edward Rawson Secretary. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewall 1683.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. 

Evans 349. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


44. Ata General Court Held at Boston May. 16. 1683. [an 
act relating to the price of cattle] By the Court Edward 
Rawson Secrt. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewal! 1683.] 

Seal = Foster cut. Broadside. BA. 

Evans 346. Ford Mass. Broadsides 91. 

45. Several Laws made at the second Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Court Held at Boston October 10. 1683. And Published 
by their Order Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewall 1683.] 

Sea] = Foster cut. BA. BPL. 

Evans 350. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 
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46. At aspecial General Court Held at Boston Novemb. 7. 
1683. [an order regulating the construction of new buildings.] 
By the Court, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green for Samuel Sewall 1683.] 

Seal = Foster cut. Broadside. BA. 

Evans 347. Ford Mass. Broadsides 92. 


47. At a General Court on Adjournment, Held at Boston 
Feb. 13, 1683/4. [an order for encouraging buildings of brick 
and stone.] By the Court, Edward Rawson Secr’t. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1684.] Broadside. 

Seal= Foster cut. BA. 

Evans 365. Ford Mass. Broadsides 96. 

Sewall was not formally released by the General Court as 
manager of the Boston press until September 1684, but it is 
probable that he actually surrendered the management to 
Samuel Green, Jr. in the early part of 1684, and in that event 
the latter would have been the publisher. There is no doubt 
that this broadside was printed on the Boston press. 


48. Several Laws and Orders Made by the General Court, 
Held at Boston on the 7** of May 1684. 

[Boston : Printed by Samuel Green 1684.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. 

Evans 366. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


49. At a General Court Called by the Honourable Gov- 
ernour on His Receipt of His Majestie’s Letter, to sit in Boston, 
July the 9** 1684. When they State there was Made and 
Passed the Law and Order following; [against pirates and 
privateers.| And by their Order Printed: By the Court 
Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1684.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. BPL. 

Evans 367. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


50. Several Laws made at the General Court Called to Sit 
and Held at Boston, Sept. 10** 1684. And Published by their 
Order, Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1684.] 
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Seal = Foster cut. BA, 
Evans 368. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


51. Several Orders and Laws Made at the Second Sessions 
of the General Court Held at Boston, Octob. 15**. 1684. And 
Printed by their Order: Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1684.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. 

Evans 369. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


52. At a General Court Held at Boston January 28, 1684. 
[1685] [amending the law concerning building with brick and 
stone.] By the Court, Edward Rawson, Secr. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1685.] 

Seal = Foster cut. Broadside. BA. 

Evans 364. Ford Mass. Broadsides 100. 


53. The Governour and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New-England. At a General Court Held at Boston, by 
Adjournment from the 28** of January to the 18** of March 
1684 [1685] [an explanation of the law relative to conveyances.] 
By the Court. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1685.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. BPL. 

Evans does not note. Ford Mass. Broadsides 101. 

Secretary Rawson’s name has been cut from the certification 
on this copy. 


54. By the Governor and Council Assembled at Boston the 
24. of April, 1685. To all His Majesties Subjects Within the 
Government of the Massachusetts Colony [forbidding inter- 
course with a vessel cruising in the neighborhood] By Order, 
Edward Rawson Secr. 

[Boston : Printed by Samuel Green 1685.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. 

Evans 391. Ford Mass. Broadsides 102. 


55. Several Laws and Orders made by the Governour and 
Company of the Massachusetts-Bay in New-England at the 
General Court Held at Boston, May 27** 1685. As also at a 
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General Court Held at Boston on the 14* of October, 1685. 
And Printed by Order, Edward Rawson, Secretary. 
[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1685] 
Seal = Foster cut. BA. 
Evans 389. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


56. By the Governour and Company Of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New-England at a General Court Held at Boston, on 
Adjournment, Feb. 16** 1685 [1686] By the Court, Edward 
Rawson Secretary. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1686.] 

Seal = Foster cut. BA. MA. 

Evans 390. Ford Laws of Mass. Bay. 


57. A Copy of the Kings Majesties Charter, for Incorpora- 
ting the Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England 
in America. Granted in the Fourth Year of his Highness 
Reign of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, Anno Dom. 
1628. Boston in New-England, Printed by 8. Green for Benj. 
Harris at the London Coffee House near the Town House in 
Boston. 1689. 

Seal = Foster cut. AAS. BPL. NYPL. PC. 


Evans 474. 


58. By the Governour & General Court of the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New-England. March 13 1689 [1690] 
{for enforcing the laws of the Colony against vice.] Isaac 
Addington Secretary. 

[Boston: Printed by Samuel Green 1690.] Broadside. 

Seal = Foster cut. MHS. 

Evans 529. Ford Mass. Broadsides 159. 


59. At the General Court of Their Majesties Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New-England Sitting in Boston by 
Adjournment. December 10‘ 1690 [appointing a committee to 
issue bills of the Colony] Printed and Published by Order of the 
Court. Isaac Addington Seer. 

Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green. Broadside. 

Seal = Cambridge cut. BPL. MA. 

Evans does not note. Ford Mass. Broadsides 170. 


= 
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Samuel Green, Jr. died in July, 1690 and his printing plant 
was burned the following September. It would appear that the 
official printing which had been done at his Boston press went 
back to his father at Cambridge. 


60. Ata General Court For Their Majesties Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New-England, Sitting at Boston, upon 
Adjournment, December. 22** 1691. [fixing duties and imposts 
to protect the coast against ‘‘Piratical Sea Rovers and other 
Enemies.”’] Printed and Published by Order of the Court, 


Isaac Addington Secr. 
[Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green 1691.] Broadside. 
Seal = Cambridge cut. ma. London State Paper Office. 


Evans 554. Ford Mass. Broadsides 186. 
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JOSIAH PRIEST 


HISTORIAN OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 
A Stupy AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BY WINTHROP HILLYER DUNCAN 


PREFACE 


HIS article has been compiled and published, primarily, 

as an index and guide book of Josiah Priest’s works, for 
the use of libraries, historical societies, historical researchers 
and book collectors. Some time has been spent in research 
work in some of the largest and best equipped libraries in 
New York State and New England. This occupation has been 
most congenial and has brought the compiler in contact with 
many intelligent and delightful men and women engaged in 
bibliographic and research work, without whose aid this 
compilation would not have been satisfactorily accomplished. 
No one library seems to have amassed any great number of 
Priest’s works, although the New York State Library has the 
largest collection. Some editions of his works are most elusive; 
he seems to have, at one time, published them, but they are an 
enigma now. Sabin notes several editions not located, which 
seem to have entirely disappeared or at least no mention has 
been made of them in any other publication nor can they be 
found in any library. 

In the compilation of this work I have received friendly 
assistance and co-operation from many sources. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Wilberforce Eames of the New 
York Public Library for his kindly assistance and advice. The 
descriptive notes of several editions of ‘American Antiquities 
and Discoveries in the West” and of some of the earlier editions 
of “Stories of the Revolution” are chiefly his work and add 
much to the value of the bibliographical features of these 
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editions. I wish also to express my appreciation for the 
assistance given by Dr. Wyer, Miss Edna L. Jacobsen, Mr. 
Joseph Gavit, Mr. Peter Nelson and others who made many 
valuable suggestions and arranged for my use all the works by 
Priest and about Priest in the New York State Library. 
Messrs. Frank J. and John E. Scopes of Albany have many 
times gone out of their way to render valuable assistance and 
to them I wish to express my grateful appreciation. 

Mr. Robert W. G. Vail and Mr. Clarence 8S. Brigham of the 
American Antiquarian Society have been most generous of 
their time in my behalf and have rendered the most kindly and 
effective co-operation. 

I also wish to express my appreciation for many favors, to 
Mr. Alexander J. Wall of The New York Historical Society, 
Mr. N. B. Briggs, assistant librarian of Harvard University 
Library and among others, last but not least, Mr. Wallace H. 
Cathcart of The Western Reserve Historical Society, Miss 
Annie A. Nunns of The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Louis H. Dielman of Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Mr. 
Ernest Kletsch, Director of Union Catalogs, Library of Con- 
gress, Mr. Otis G. Hammond of New Hampshire Historical 
Society, Mr. Charles F. Heartman of Metuchen, N. J., Mr. 
Fred W. Ashley, Chief Assistant Librarian of the Library of 
Congress, Miss Helen C. Patchin of North Blenheim, N. Y., 
great great grand-daughter of one of Priest’s heroes; Miss 
Emma Toedteberg of the Long Island Historical Society and 
many others whose names are not mentioned but whose kindly 
co-operation is equally appreciated with those whose names are 
mentioned. 

Mr. Frank C. Deering of Saco, Maine, who has a marvelous 
collection of very rare and important books on American 
history and the largest collection of Indian Captivities ever 
garnered, has been exceedingly helpful by placing at my service 
all the works by Priest in his library. 

It is to be hoped that as few errors as possible have crept into 
the work. Naturally it is a kind of work involving much detail 
and many fine points, so it is quite probable that mistakes will 
be found which can easily be corrected by those who discover 
them. 


i 
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In transcribing the title pages the exact standards of biblio- 
graphical requirement have not been followed in every case, in 
indicating, the rules, ornamental rules, etc. They have only 
been used in some of the more important titles where the 
originals were more accessible or where photostat copies could 
be readily obtained. 


ie IS difficult to pick up many details of Priest’s 
life. A few scraps only are found here and there. 
Very little has come down to us concerning his per- 
sonality and character. No trouble was taken during 
his lifetime or immediately after his death to preserve 
any record of the man. After considerable investiga- 
tion, no newspaper accounts of his death can be 
discovered. The conclusion must be reached therefore, 
that he led a very humble and altogether obscure 
existence. 

Priest came of New England ancestry, so it must be 
presumed that he had strong Yankee traits. His 
father also named Josiah was born in Vermont about 
the year 1757 and died near Unadilla, New York, 
about 1794. His mother, Deborah Beach, who was 
descended from an old Connecticut family, was born 
in Stratford, Conn., in 1768 and died in 1846. Her 
paternal ancestor was John Beach whose name first 
appeared on the Stratford records in the year 1661. 
Josiah, the father, died comparatively young of 
pneumonia, contracted in rescuing some people who 
had broken through the ice, while crossing a river. 
Josiah, the subject of this sketch, was born at Unadilla, 
N. Y., Dec. 9, 1788. He married Eliza Perry at 
Lansingburgh, N. Y., July 5, 1812. His wife, a native 
of Lansingburgh, was born June 17, 1789. There is 
carefully preserved in the library of The American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass., the following 
letter, written by his son, J. Addison Priest to Joel 
Munsell, the Albany printer, which through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Vail, the librarian, I am able to quote in 
full: 
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Newton, N. J., 
May 4, 1876. 


J. Munsell Esq. 
Dear Sir: 


Yours of the 3rd is at hand. 

My father died in Enes, Alleghany Co. N. Y. in April 1851. 
The record which I have does not give the day of the month 
and I am unable to state it. He was born at Unadilla, Otsego 
Co. N. Y. Dec. 9, 1788 and was thus in his 63 year at his death. 
For your kind and sympathetic expressions with regard to 
him & his enterprises, I am much obliged. 

My mother now in her 87th year, is still living. 


Truly Yrs., 
J. A. Priest 


This letter is of exceeding interest not only in 
recording the exact date and place of Priest’s birth and 
the place, month and year of his death, but also in 
showing the very friendly feeling and regard Munsell 
still possessed for this author, years after his death. 

His widow, Eliza Perry Priest, survived him many 
years and died at Buffalo, N. Y., July 17, 1878. They 
had ten children, the oldest having been born May 17, 
1813 and the youngest, Dec. 1, 1832. 

The most prominent of these children was Josiah 
Addison Priest who was born April 28, 1822 and died 
March 11, 1893. This son became a noted clergyman 
and was the pastor of various churches in different 
parts of the country. He was graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1847, and afterward from Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary. His first settled pastorate was at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., where his first published discourse, 
not noted in Sabin, was delivered. It is entitled “A 
Funeral Discourse, occasioned by the death of Mrs. 
Martha Wilson. Delivered in the Presbyterian 
Church, Cooperstown, N. Y.,on Sabbath, March 21, 
1852. By. J. Addison Priest, Pastor. Printed by 
E. Phinney, Cooperstown, 1852.”’ 

Another published sermon was delivered at West 
Bloomfield, N. J., in 1858 and is entitled: ‘The Tele- 
graphic Union of the Old and New Worlds. A sermon 
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at West Bloomfield, N. J., August 2, 1858. By Rev. 
J. A. Priest, New York, 1858.” Sabin 65483. A copy of 
the first sermon is preserved in the Troy (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

He travelled extensively in Europe and had com- 
mand of several languages, both ancient and modern. 
It was said, at the time of his death, that he was one of 
the most gifted men of the Presbyterian Church and 
that his sermons were models of strength, learning and 
beauty and of great dramatic power. So much for the 
son. 

In one of the father’s publications, namely, Bible 
Defence of Slavery, reprinted in 1852, the author is 
designated on the title page as Rev. Josiah Priest. 
This designation is altogether incorrect, as Josiah 
Priest was never an ordained clergyman, although 
some of his published works indicate a theological 
trend. It is a fair inference that Josiah Priest lived for 
some years after his marriage, in Lansingburgh. He 
moved to Albany about 1819, as his name first appears 
in the Albany directory of that year. His first place of 
residence was in a humble dwelling in the rear of 
47 Lydius St.,and his vocation that of a coach trimmer. 
William Pritchard, a stone cutter, occupied the front 
of the building. After a year or two, Priest moved his 
place of business to 542 South Market Street, and his 
occupation was that of a saddler and harness maker 
with his place of residence at 51 Union Street. Some 
one has said, that he at one time filled the position of 
harness maker for the State of New York. However 
that may be, he did not continue long at this trade. 
By 1824, he had become plain Josiah Priest and lived 
at 203 South Pearl St. About this time he entered 
upon a literary career and wrote and published his 
various works for many years thereafter. Another 
of his sons, Francis William Priest, became a physician 
and lived with his father, in 1840, at 233 North Pearl 
Street, and in 1841 and 1842 at 352 Lydius Street. 
Josiah Priest last lived in Albany in Dove Street, near 
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Washington Street. This was in 1844, the year of his 
last published work and thereafter presumably removed 
to a small hamlet in Alleghany County, where, as we 
have seen, he died in 1851. 

Dr. Francis W. Priest died in 1868. In 1849, his 
[Josiah Priest’s] son, the Rev. J. Addison Priest, lived 
at No. 22 Jay Street, Albany. 

Priest was in no sense a great author and never 
attained any literary eminence whatever. Some of his 
works have been dead letters for many years and today 
are of little interest. At the time of their publication, 
however, they met with a certain popular favor and 
several editions of some of them were published. 
Among the others he published several pamphlets of 
Colonial and Revolutionary war interest, which are 
still read and appreciated by those inclined to read 
history or engaged in historical research. 

In writing these pamphlets Priest rescued from 
oblivion, many long forgotten historical facts relating 
to the perils, sacrifices and heroism of private soldiers 
and their associates, during the Revolutionary War. 
The thrilling feats, and exciting adventures, contained 
in these tales are part and parcel of our historic past 
and were it not for the sturdy and devoted patriotism 
of these men and women, we would not now be an 
independent nation. 

Priest and kindred writers have transmitted their 
names to posterity; otherwise they would be utterly 
unknown. It is true that Priest has been accused by 
many, of writing merely fictitious stories, made out of 
whole cloth. This is not at all the case. All the facts 
upon which his stories are based were collected by him 
from the participants themselves and they are often 
corroborated by other writers who also had the 
privilege of personal interviews with these same 
individuals. In one instance the old soldier, Robert 
Brice, who related the story of his adventures to Priest, 
has certified in a later edition of the work, that all the 
facts were strictly authentic. Having obtained the real 
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facts, this author sometimes adorned his tales, with 
certain exaggerated picturesque features, presumably 
for the purpose of appealing to the popular fancy. 

The average person is more inclined to read a story, 
embellished and adorned, than a story composed of 
nothing but plain, prosy, facts. Priest wrote to sell and 
he knew his customers. Thousands of his Colonial 
and Revolutionary War pamphlets were sold, eagerly 
read, and thumbed to pieces by the readers. Sur- 
prisingly few original copies have survived, and he is 
generally unknown as an historical writer, at the 
present day. In some instances, however, Priest 
apparently wandered far from the truth or at least 
one of his stories, Washington’s Adventures among the 
Indians of the West, is based on purely legendary lore. 
The story of Washington’s love for the forest girl in 
this work is undoubtedly fictitious. 

Munsell, the publisher of some of his works, has 
stamped him as “the greatest inventor of ancient 
history and biography of his time.’’ The Fort Stanwix 
Captive is a fair example of a highly colored story, 
where the principal facts are authentic. The Hubbell 
genealogy states that Isaac Hubbell, the hero of the 
tale, married an Indian squaw; Priest says he married 
an Indian princess, one of the daughters of the Indian 
King. The latter phrase is a far better headliner for a 
title page than the former, and is more apt to strike 
the eye of a person eager to find something thrilling to 
read. An Indian princess is unusual and romantic; an 
Indian squaw ugly and commonplace. 

Priest’s earlier historical productions have much to 
commend them. He obtained the facts from authentic 
sources and his statement of the facts has a greater ring 
of truth than in some of his later historical works. His 
story of David Ogden is so highly esteemed, that it 
has been reprinted several times, the last edition in 
1929. His story of Matthew Calkins and Freegift 
Patchin, the first printed of such works were so far 
considered authentic as to be reproduced in William 
Abbatt’s Magazine of History. 
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Priest’s intention and purpose in publishing the 
narrative accounts of the exploits of these Revolu- 
tionary war soldiers is fully described in a note 
appended to the “Allusions to the Main Points” con- 
tained in ‘““The Capture of David Ogden,”’’ as follows: 

It is well known to the public, that the author, for some 
years has devoted time and attention, in gathering up from 
almost an oblivious condition, such narrative accounts, as are 
published in the pamphlet before us. In doing this, we feel 
that we are justified from the fact that it is right, nay more—it 
is a duty to hand down to posterity the honorable deeds of our 
fathers, who bled in the cause of the Revolution—as without 
this method of commemorating worthy deeds, virtuous emula- 
tion, would seem to lose much of its generating power and 
cause men to become less ardent, in the pursuit of great public 
achievements. But there is another reason why individual 
exploits, sacrifices, and sufferings, in relation to that war, 
should be preserved; they are traits of our early history, and 
like the rills of the mountains, which assist in forming the con- 
gregated waters of the ocean, are the little sources and foun- 
tains, which form their confluence, the book of our country’s 
name among the nation. 


Priest’s works on the mound builders, the millenium, 
universalism, negro slavery, &c., were live topics in 
their day, widely read, several editions issued and 
thousands of copies printed but are mere literary 
curiosities now. If Priest had written nothing else he 
would scarcely be of interest today. His historical tales 
have kept him alive and so long as any interest is 
taken in our history and development he will be 
remembered. 

This author is thought by some to have been the 
creator or forerunner of the popular dime and nickel 
novels of the sixties, seventies and eighties. His stories 
are somewhat similar in style and likewise cheap in 
price, and contain all those thrilling, hair-raising, 
exploits contained in the later novels. Priest, however, 
told of deeds actually performed, although the manner 
of performance in some cases may be exaggerated, 
while the same cannot be said of such works as ‘‘The 
Red Outlaw,” “Spiky Jonas,” ‘‘Tiger Head,” “The 
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Fighting Trapper,” ‘‘The Scalp Hunters,” and others 
like them. 

His resemblance to the modern historical novelist 
also fails as the novelist created a fictitious story, 
although based on authentic historical data. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, Priest was 
accustomed to state the sales price of each pamphlet 
on the title page; this price was usually 121% or 1834 
cents, and in one instance 30 cents. He would be 
amazed if he could but know that one of his produc- 
tions, on two different occasions, exceeded the price of 
$300.00 and that others have realized more than $100 
at public auction. 


CODE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


As far as practicable the same symbols are used as established in the 
Union Catalogs of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


CSmH. . . Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San 
Marino, Cal. 

CtHi. . . Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. 

CtY.. . . Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

DAU. . . American University Library, Washington, D. C. 

DG. . . . Private Library of Mr. Frank C. Deering, Saco, Maine. 

DLC. . . Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DN. . . . Private Collection of Winthrop H. Duncan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

DSG. . . Surgeon General's Office, Washington, D. C. 

GA. . . . Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 

ICJ. . . . The John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill. 

ICN. . . The Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. 

ICU. . . University of Chicago Library, Chicago, Ill. 

IEN. . . Northwestern University Library, Evanston, II. 

IU. . . . University of Illinois Library, Urbana, II. 

MB. . . Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

MH.. . . Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

MPP. .... Pittsfield Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

MWA. . . American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

MdBP. . . Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. 

MnHi. . . Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 

MnU. . . University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MSaE. . . Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

N. . . . New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

NAHB. . . Harmanus Bleecker Library, Albany, N. Y. (Albany 


Public Library). 
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NB. . . . Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NBLHi . . Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NBuG. . . Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

NBuHi. . Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

NhHi. . New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, N. H. 
NjP. . . Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 

NN. . . . New York Public Library, New York City, N. Y. 
NNHist. . New York Historical Society, New York City, N. Y. 
NTH. . . Hart Memorial Library (Troy Public Library), Troy, N.Y 
OCIWHi. . Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, O. 
PPL. . . Library Company of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PPHi. . . Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WaSp. . . Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wash. 

WHi. . . State Historical Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 


1. The/Wonders/of/Nature and Providence,/displayed./ 
Compiled/from authentic sources, both ancient and modern,/ 
giving an/account of various and strange Phenomena/existing 
in Nature,/of/travels, adventures, singular Providences, &c./ 
Hearken—stand still and consider the wondrous works of 
God./Job/Albany:/Published by Josiah Priest./E. and E. 
Hosford, printers. /1825. 

8°, Original binding, sheep; pp. 600. Copyright Northern 
District of New York dated 1824, on verso of title. 

Title and preface, I-IV; table of contents, V-VIII; text 
pp. 9-600, ending with, ““Marraton and Yaratilda, an Indian 
Tradition.” 

The first of Josiah Priest’s publications, so far as known. 
Of the two 1825 editions, this is the first and contains no 
plates. There are 121 different articles, compiled from other 
works. Among the more interesting and valuable are: 

“A prisoner among the Indians. Narrative of John Slover, 
who was taken prisoner by the Miamese Tribe of Indians and 
of his escape from them.—American Magazine. The following 
account of the wonderful deliverance of John Slover, an 
American soldier, from the Indians, who had condemned him, 
with many other prisoners, to be burnt, is extracted from his 
narrative, inserted in Richard Parkinson’s “Tour in America,’ 
published at London in 1805. Richard Parkinson, late of 
Orange-Hill, near Baltimore, wrote the ‘Experienced Farmer,’ 
and has been considered as an author of undoubted credit.” 
pp. 137-145. 
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“Extracts from Bartram’s Travels. Mr. Bartram’s re- 
searches and adventures in the wilds of the Southern States 
before their general settlement.’’ pp. 178-190. 

“Narrative of the travels and adventures of Mr. Ker, 
through the wilderness from New Orleans, toward New-Mexico, 
as far as the Macedus, or Welch Indians.-Also his account of 
several other tribes, of mines, wild beasts, &c.”” pp. 407-467. 

Contains an account of the captivity of the narrator and his 
negro servant among the Indians of the southwest. Mentions 
the discovery of platinum in the following words: 

“Platina is a metal which has been but recently discovered, 
but is very valuable, and well worthy the attention of govern- 
ment.” 

“Narrative of Mr. John Bartram’s providential escape 
from being murdered by an Indian in the woods of Georgia. 
(Arminian Magazine).” pp. 475-476. 

CtY. NBuG. N. NN. OCIWHi. 


2. The/Wonders/of/Nature and Providence,/displayed./ 
Compiled/from authentic sources, both ancient and modern,/ 
giving an/account of various and strange Phenomena/existing 
in Nature, /of/travels, adventures, singular Providences, &c./ 
Hearken—stand still and consider the wondrous works of 
God./Job./Albany:/ 

Published by Josiah Priest./E. and E. Hosford, printers./ 
1825. 8°, Original binding, sheep; pp. 616. 

Copyright Northern District of New York, dated 1824, on 
verso of title, 19 lines. 

Title and preface, I-IV; table of contents, V-VIII, ending 
with ‘“Marraton and Yaratilda,” same as in the first edition. 
Text pp. 9-616. 

There are however, two additional articles not mentioned in 
the table of contents, as follows: 

“An account of the commencement of the Kingdom of 
Mexico, and by whom; of remarkable incidents attendant on 
their journeyings, until their establishment as such. Also, 
some account of Montezuma the II.and ninth Kingof Mexico.” 
&c. pp. 601-615 and “A remarkable dream, its interpretation 
and fulfilment taken from the journal of Tho. Chalkley an 
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eminent quaker minister, a native of London.” &c. pp. 615-616. 
Otherwise this edition contains the same articles as in the first 
edition. There are ten full page plates, as follows: 

“The Great Lyboa—Constrictor of Africa,” facing p. 9. 

“Count Vincenzo della Torre, stripped to be tortured,” 
facing p. 225. 

“Heathen Mode of Torturing Christians,’ facing p. 241. 

“An English lady covering her nakedness with straw which 
the Irish Roman Catholics set on fire making sport with her 
sufferings,” facing p. 248. 

“Joshua, commanding the sun to stand still,” facing p. 332. 

“Thecla, cast among wild beasts,” facing p. 366. 

“Second coming of Christ,” facing p. 495. 

“A common sacrifice,’ facing p. 579. 

“A gladiatorian sacrifice,” facing p. 580. 

“Montezuma Xocojotzin ninth King of the Mexicans,” 
facing p. 601. 


DLC. N. NB. 
Sabin, 65496. 


3. The/Wonders/of/Nature and Providence,/displayed./ 
Compiled/from authentic sources, both ancient and modern,/ 
giving an/account of various and strange Phenomena/existing 
in Nature,/of/travels, adventures, singular Providences, &c./ 
Hearken—stand still and consider the wondrous works of God./ 
Job/Albany:/Published by Josiah Priest./E. and E. Hosford, 
printers. /1826. 

8°. Original binding, sheep; pp. 600. Copyright notice, 
Northern District of New York dated 1824 on verso of title, 
19 lines. 

Title and preface, pp. I-IV; table of contents pp. V—VIII; 
“index for the engravings of those copies that have them in, 
Plate I..p.9; Plate II .. p. 46; Plate III... p. 172; PlateIV.. 
p. 252; Plate V .. p. 308; Plate VI . . p. 322; Plate VII. . p. 330; 
Plate VIII . . p. 408; Plate IX .. p. 435; Plate X . . p. 570,” 
which are the correct page references, p. VIII. Text, pp. 9-600, 
ending with the “Works of God displayed. The Indian 
Ichneuman.” pp. 599-600. 

Contains the same articles mentioned as being contained in 
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the first and second editions, with the exception of the narrative 
of John Bartram’s escape from being murdered by an Indian. 

The two additional stories appearing as the final articles in 
the second edition are printed on pages 47-63 in this edition. 
The type has been reset and the entire text rearranged. Con- 
tains the same plates, ten in number, as in the second edition. 
The plates however have been rearranged and do not appear 
in the same places as in the second edition. The chief piece of 
reading matter is the extract from Bruce’s travels, covering 
pages 75-143, which in the two former editions covers pp. 62- 
79, only. 

NN. 

Sabin 65496. 

4. A/View/of the expected/Christian Millenium,/which is 
promised in the Holy Scriptures, and is believ-/ed to be nigh 
its commencement, and must/transpire before the Conflagra- 
tion/of the Heavens and the/Earth/Embellished with a chart, 
of the/Dispensations from Abraham/to the end of time./And 
they lived and reign’d with Christ a thousand years—Rev. 
XX.4./“The time of rest, the promis’d Sabbath comes—/Six 
thousand years of sorrow have well nigh/fulfill’d their tardy 
and desastrous (sic) course.”—Cowper./By Josiah Priest./ 
Albany/Published for subscribers. /Loomis’ Press/1827. Copy- 
right, Northern District of New York dated June 25, 1827, on 
verso of title. 

12°, pp. 372. Original binding, sheep. Title and index, pp. I- 
IV; introduction pp. V—XII; text pp. 13-372. The index is 
divided into fourteen divisions of subject matter. 

Signatures A—Gg in sixes. Frontispiece, folding chart. 

N. 

5. A View of the expected Christian Millenium &c. Second 
edition. Not found. 


6. A View of the expected Christian Millenium &c. Third 
edition. Not found. 


7. A View of the expected Christian Millenium &c. Fourth 
edition, Albany, 1826. 12°, pp. 408. 

Sabin 65496, note. 

Not found. Inasmuch as the original edition was printed in 
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eminent quaker minister, a native of London.” &c. pp. 615-616. 
Otherwise this edition contains the same articles as in the first 
edition. There are ten full page plates, as follows: 

“The Great Lyboa—Constrictor of Africa,” facing p. 9. 

“Count Vincenzo della Torre, stripped to be tortured,” 
facing p. 225. 

“Heathen Mode of Torturing Christians,” facing p. 241. 

“An English lady covering her nakedness with straw which 
the Irish Roman Catholics set on fire making sport with her 
sufferings,” facing p. 248. 

“Joshua, commanding the sun to stand still,” facing p. 332. 

“Thecla, cast among wild beasts,” facing p. 366. 

“Second coming of Christ,’ facing p. 495. 

“A common sacrifice,” facing p. 579. 

“‘A gladiatorian sacrifice,’ facing p. 580. 

“Montezuma Xocojotzin ninth King of the Mexicans,” 
facing p. 601. 


DLC. N. NB. 
Sabin, 65496. 


3. The/Wonders/of/Nature and Providence,/displayed./ 
Compiled/from authentic sources, both ancient and modern,/ 
giving an/account of various and strange Phenomena/existing 
in Nature,/of/travels, adventures, singular Providences, &c./ 
Hearken—stand still and consider the wondrous works of God./ 
Job/Albany:/Published by Josiah Priest./E. and E. Hosford, 
printers. /1826. 

8°. Original binding, sheep; pp. 600. Copyright notice, 
Northern District of New York dated 1824 on verso of title, 
19 lines. 

Title and preface, pp. I-IV; table of contents pp. V—VIII; 
“index for the engravings of those copies that have them in, 
Plate I.. p.9; Plate II .. p. 46; Plate III .. p. 172; PlateIV.. 
p. 252; Plate V .. p. 308; Plate VI. . p. 322; Plate VII. . p. 330; 
Plate VIII . . p. 408; Plate IX .. p. 435; Plate X . . p. 570,” 
which are the correct page references, p. VIII. Text, pp. 9-600, 
ending with the “Works of God displayed. The Indian 
Ichneuman.” pp. 599-600. 

Contains the same articles mentioned as being contained in 
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the first and second editions, with the exception of the narrative 
of John Bartram’s escape from being murdered by an Indian. 

The two additional stories appearing as the final articles in 
the second edition are printed on pages 47-63 in this edition. 
The type has been reset and the entire text rearranged. Con- 
tains the same plates, ten in number, as in the second edition. 
The plates however have been rearranged and do not appear 
in the same places as in the second edition. The chief piece of 
reading matter is the extract from Bruce’s travels, covering 
pages 75-143, which in the two former editions covers pp. 62- 
79, only. 

NN. 

Sabin 65496. 

4. A/View/of the expected/Christian Millenium,/which is 
promised in the Holy Scriptures, and is believ-/ed to be nigh 
its commencement, and must/transpire before the Conflagra- 
tion/of the Heavens and the/Earth/Embellished with a chart, 
of the/Dispensations from Abraham/to the end of time./And 
they lived and reign’d with Christ a thousand years—Rev. 
XX.4./“The time of rest, the promis’d Sabbath comes—/Six 
thousand years of sorrow have well nigh/fulfill’d their tardy 
and desastrous (sic) course.”—Cowper./By Josiah Priest./ 
Albany/Published for subscribers. / Loomis’ Press/1827. Copy- 
right, Northern District of New York dated June 25, 1827, on 
verso of title. 

12°, pp. 372. Original binding, sheep. Title and index, pp. I- 
IV; introduction pp. V—XII; text pp. 13-372. The index is 
divided into fourteen divisions of subject matter. 

Signatures A—Gg in sixes. Frontispiece, folding chart. 

N. 

5. A View of the expected Christian Millenium &c. Second 
edition. Not found. 


6. A View of the expected Christian Millenium &c. Third 
edition. Not found. 


7. A View of the expected Christian Millenium &c. Fourth 
edition, Albany, 1826. 12°, pp. 408. 

Sabin 65496, note. 

Not found. Inasmuch as the original edition was printed in 
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1827 and the fourth edition, later described, in 1828, Sabin 
may be in error. 

8. A/View/of the expected/Christian Millenium,/which 
is promised in the Holy Scriptures and is believ-/ed to be nigh 
its commencement, and must/transpire before the Conflagra- 
tion/of the Heavens and the/Earth./Embellished with a 
Chart, of the/Dispensations from Abraham/to the end of 
time./ And they lived and reign’d with Christ a thousand 
years—Rev. XX.4/ “The time of rest, the promis’d Sabbath 
comes—/Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh/ Ful- 
fill’d their tardy and disastrous course.’—Cowper./By 
Josiah Priest./Fourth edition/Albany:/Published for sub- 
scribers/Loomis’ Press./1828. 

12°. Original binding, sheep; pp. 408. Title and index 
pp. I-IV; introduction pp. V—-XII; text pp. 13-392; Appendix 
pp. 393-408; signatures A—-Kk in sixes; folding chart. Copy- 
right, Northern District of New York, dated June 25, 1827. 

N. NN. OCIWHi. 

9. A view of the expected Christian Millenium &c. Fifth 
edition. Not found. 


10. A/View/of the expected/Christian Millenium,/which 
is promised in the Holy Scriptures, and is believ-/ed to be nigh 
its commencement, and must/transpire before the Conflagra- 
tion/of the Heavens and the/Earth./Embellished with a 
chart, of the/Dispensations from Abraham/to the end of 
time./And they lived and reign’d with Christ a thousand 
years—Rev. XX.4./ “The time of rest, the promis’d Sabbath 
comes—/Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh/Ful- 
fill’d their tardy and disastrous course’”’—Cowper./By Josiah 
Priest./Sixth edition./Albany:/Published for subscribers./ 
Loomis Press. /1828. 

12°. Copyright Northern District of New York, on verso 
of title. Title and index pp. I-IV; introduction pp. V-XII; 
text pp. 13-392. Index contains fourteen divisions of subject 
matter. Appendix, pp. 393-396, (397-408 lacking). Signatures 
A-liin sixes. Chart is apparently lacking. This is the Boston 
Public Library copy. 

DLC. MB. MH. OCIWHi. 
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11. A/View of the expected/Christian Millenium, /which is 
promised in the Holy Scriptures, and is believ-/ed to be nigh 
its commencement, and must/transpire before the Conflagra- 
tion/of the Heavens and the/Earth/Embellished with a 
chart, of the/Dispensations from Abraham/to the end of 
time./And they lived and reign’d with Christ a thousand 
years—Rev. XX.4/ “The time of rest, the promis’d Sabbath 
comes—/Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh/Ful- 
fill’d their tardy and disastrous course’’—Cowper./By Josiah 
Priest./Seventh edition./Albany:/Published for subscribers./ 
Loomis’ Press. /1829. 

12™°. pp. 408. Folded chart frontispiece. Title and index 
pp. I-IV; introduction pp. V—XII; text pp. 13-392; Appendix, 
pp. 393-408. 

Signatures A—Kk in sixes. 

N. NN. 


12. A/view/of the expected/Christian millenium, /which is 
promised in the Holy Scriptures, and is believ-/ed to be nigh 
its commencement, and must/transpire before the conflagra- 
tion/of the heavens and the/earth/Embellished with a chart, 
of the/dispensations from Abraham/to the end of time./And 
they lived and reign’d with Christ a thousand years.—Rev. 
XX./“The time of rest, the promis’d Sabbath comes—/Six 
thousand years of sorrow have well nigh/Fulfilled their tardy 
and disastrous course.’”’-—Cowper./By Josiah Priest./Seventh 
edition./Albany:/Published for subscribers./Loomis’ press. 
/1831. 

12°. pp. 408. Folded chart at end of volume, facing page, 
408, entitled, ‘“‘A chart of the river of life, or the dispensations, 
from Abraham to the end of time.’’ Copyright notice on verso 
of title page, 25 lines, dat. June 25, 1827. Title and index con- 
taining fourteen divisions of subject matter, pp. I-IV; intro- 
duction, pp. V—XII; text, pp. 13-392; appendix, A.B.C.D., 
pp. 393-408. 

Rebound copy, original fly leaves intact. Signatures A-Kk 
in sixes. 


NN. 
Sabin 65496, note. 
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13. A/View/of the expected/Christian Millenium, /which 
is promised in the Holy Scriptures, and is believ-/ed to be nigh 
its commencement, and must/transpire before the conflagra- 
tion/of the Heavens and the/Earth./Embellished with a 
chart, of the/Dispensations from Abraham/to the end of 
time./And they lived and reign’d with Christ a thousand 
years—Rev. XX.4/ “The time of rest, the promis’d Sabbath 
comes—/Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh/Ful- 
fill’d their tardy and disastrous course.””—Cowper./By Josiah 
Priest./Seventh edition./Albany:/Published for subscribers. / 
Loomis Press./1839. (The figure 3 in the date is in much 
smaller type than the other figures.) 

12”°. pp. 408. Folded chart frontispiece. Title and index 
pp. I-IV; introduction pp. V—XII; text pp. 13-392. Appendix 
pp. 393-408. Signatures A—-Kk in sixes. 


N. 

14. “A True Story of - - —- Matthew Calkins — — — also the 
Captivity of General Patchin — —- — By Brant and his Indians, 
and the story of Conrad Mayer, by Priest —- — — and 5 other 


Rare Pamphlets. Lansingburgh — printed by W. Harkness, 
1832, 8°.”” Leavitt sale, May 14, 1877, No. 1573, Purchased for 
$3.50. Of all the Indian Captivities published by Priest, this is 
believed to be the earliest or the earliest so far discovered after 
patient investigation. 

The original pamphlet sold in 1877, previously mentioned, 
has completely disappeared and no other copy has been found. 
The above notation was taken from a clipping in an early sales 
catalogue, kindly furnished by Dr. Wilberforce Eames. In 
Sabin’s Dictionary the entry of this rare pamphlet is thus: 

“A True Story of the Extraordinary Feats, Adventures and 
Sufferings of Matthew Calkins, Chenango, N. Y. in the War 
of the Revolution. Lansingburgh—Printed by W. Harkness, 
1832. 8° pp. 40. Lansingburgh 1833. 8° 
Lansingburgh 1840, 8° pp. 40. Lansingburgh 1841, 8° pp. 40” 
Sabin 65495. 

The Lansingburgh 1833 edition is perhaps even rarer than 
the original edition. No note has been found anywhere showing 
the existence, at any time, of an original copy. 
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The 1840 and 1841 editions, described below, are very likely 
exact reprints of the lost original. 

The reason for the extreme scarcity or total disappearance of 
the first edition will be shown in the publisher’s note contained 
in the next edition to be described. It is quite possible that 
Sabin was mistaken in believing that an 1833 edition was 
printed, as the publisher’s note in the 1840 edition seems to 
indicate there was only one edition before 1840. 

15. A/true story/of the/extraordinary feats, adventures 
and sufferings/of/Matthew Calkins,/Chenango Co., N. Y., in 
the War of the Revolution—never/before published./Also, 
the/deeply interesting story of the/captivity of General 
Patchin,/of Schoharie Co., N. Y., when a lad; by Brant and 
his/Indians./In the same war; written from the lips of the 
respective/heroes above-named./The Spirit of Evil and the 
spirit of Good;/a Saginaw tale; from Schoolcraft’s researches. / 
And the story of /Conrad Mayer, the hunter./(double rule) / 
Who will spurn a story of that savage war,/ which pour’d out 
blood from many a horrid scar,/and won for millions, a hiding 
place—a home—/A refuge for the race—ages yet to come?/ 
(rule)/By Priest,/author of several works, pamphlets, &c./ 
(rule)/Copyright secured according to law./(rule)/Lansing- 
burgh:/Printed by W. Harkness./(short dotted rule) /1840./ 
(long rule)./Price 1834 cents. 8°, pp. 40. Published in pamphlet 
form. Title with ornamental border. Full page engraving of 
Fort Plant on verso of title. Title and “allusions to the main 
points of the following accounts,” pp. 1-3. 

At the foot of page 3, is this note by the publisher: ““We hope 
the publie will excuse the reprinting of Gen. Patchin’s narra- 
tive, when we state, that many who purchased of the first 
edition, desire to see a second, as they had lost or worn out the 
first; and besides, there were of the first edition but a few 
printed.” 

Text pp. 4-40, divided into separate articles as follows; “A 
true history of the feats, adventures and sufferings of Matthew 
Calkins in the time of the Revolution.” pp. 4-16. Conrad 
Mayer and Susan Grey, a hunting story of the West, related 
by an earlier setler (sic) of the Ohio, Kingsley Hale by name, to 
his grand children,” pp. 16-26. 
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“The famous captivity and sufferings of Freegift Patchin, 
among the Indians, as related by himself,” pp. 26-37. 

“Mudjee Monedo and Minno Monedo, or the Spirit of Evil 
and the Spirit of Good,—a Saginaw Tale,” pp. 37-40. 

DG. DLC. N. NN. 

Sabin, 65495. 

16. A/true story/of the/extraordinary feats, adventures 
and sufferings /cf/Matthew Calkins,/Chenango Co., N. Y., in 
the War of the Revolution—never/before published./ Also, 
the/deeply interesting story of the/captivity of General 
Patchin,/of Schoharie Co., N. Y., when a lad: by Brant and 
his/Indians./In the same war: written from the lips of the 
respective/heroes above-named./The Spirit of Evil and the 
Spirit of Good:/a Saganaw tale; from Schoolcraft’s researches. / 
and the story of/Conrad Mayer, the hunter./(double rule) / 
Who will spurn a story of that savage war,/which pour’d out 
blood from many a horrid scar,/and won for millions, a hiding 
place—a home—/a refuge for the race—ages yet to come?/ 
(rule)./By Priest,/author of several works, pamphlets, &c./ 
(rule)/Copyright secured according to law./(rule) /Lansing- 
burgh:/Printed by W. Harkness./(short dotted rule) /1841./ 
(long rule) /Price 1834 cents. 8°, pp. 40. Title with ornamental 
border. Published in pamphlet form. Full page engraving of 
Fort Plant on verso of title. Title and “allusions to the main 
points of the following accounts,’ pp. 1-3; text, pp. 4—40, 
containing the same stories as in the preceding edition. A 
reprint of the edition of 1840. 

Cty. ICN. NBuHi. WHi (lacks pp. 29-30). 

Sabin, 65495. 

17. Cover or half title: 

The/Magazine of History/with/Notes and Queries/Extra 
Number—No. 70./A satyrical description of Commencement 
at Harvard,/1718. Anon./A true history of the feats, adven- 
tures, and sufferings/of Matthew Calkins in the time of the 
Revolution/Mark Bancroft/Conrad Mayer and Susan Grey, 
a hunting story of the/West Mark Bancroft/William Abbatt/ 
Tarrytown New York/1920. 

Title: 

The/Magazine of History/with/Notes and Queries/Extra 
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Number—No. 70/Comprising:/A satyrical description of 
Commencement/A true history of the feats, adventures, and 
sufferings/of Matthew Calkins in the time of the Revolution/ 
Conrad Mayer and Susan Grey, a hunting story of the/West/ 
Tarrytown, New York/Reprinted/William Abbatt,/1920/ 
Being extra number 70 of The Magazine of History with Notes 
and Queries/Application pending for admission as second class 
matter at the post office at Menasha, Wis. 

4°. Vol. XVIII., pp. 73-126. 

Plate facing title, “Representation of Fort Plant, with men 
and cannon on the right—the Indians on the left—two lads 
on horseback pursued by two Indians in the centre.” 

Preface, p. 75; verso blank. Text, pp. 77-126, divided into 
separate articles as follows: 

“A satyrical description of Commencement, Calculated to 
the meridian of Cambridge in New England. (First printed in 
the year 1718.),”’ pp. 77-79. 

“A true history of the feats, adventures and sufferings of 
Matthew Calkins in the time of the Revolution,”’ p. 80. 

“Allusions to the main points of the following accounts,” 
p. 81. 

“A true history of the feats, adventures and sufferings of 
Matthew Calkins in the time of the Revolution,” pp. 82-104. 

“Conrad Mayer and Susan Grey, a hunting story of the 
West, related by an earlier settler of the Ohio, Kingsley Hale by 
name, to his grandchildren,” pp. 105-126. 

CtY. DLC. MnHi. N. NN. WHi. 

A brief account of the Revolutionary War services of 
Matthew Calkins is contained in the pension rolls on file in the 
office of Veterans Administration, formerly Bureau of Pensions, 
Washington, D. C. In this account it is disappointing not to 
find a more complete record of his war services especially his 
encounters with the Indians. It is not surprising however, as 
the seeker for a pension was only required to state the length 
and character of service, the company and regiment in which 
he served and the names of his superior officers. It is a source 
of great satisfaction, however, to be able to state the main 
facts of his career as gathered from these pension rolls. 

Matthew Calkins was born at Lyme in New London County, 
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Connecticut, Feb. 9, 1764. In the words of Calkins, himself, 
“the record of my age is in a Bible given me by my Father and 
as I believe in his hand writing.’”” He moved from Lyme to 
Spencertown, Albany County (now Austerlitz, Columbia 
County), N. Y. and lived there several years; afterwards he 
lived at Rensselaerville and later moved to New Berlin in 
Chenango County, N. Y. where he spent the remainder of his 
days. During the period of the Revolutionary war and for 
seven years after its termination he lived at Spencertown and 
there “enlisted in the New York State troops, April Ist, 1782, 
for nine months and joined the Regiment commanded by 
Colonel Marinus Willett, in the company of Capt. Henry soon 
after at Albany.” This Regiment, “marched to Johnstown and 
in June following he enlisted for three years under Capt. Peter 
B. Peirce in the same Regiment commanded by Colo. Willett.” 
In this Regiment ‘“‘Eliakim Benscoten was first Major and 
Andrew Fink or Frink second Major.” He served in the same 
Company and Regiment until the Regiment was discharged 
about the first of January 1784. “The troops were stationed on 
the Mohawk River and at Schoharie nearly the whole time he 
was in service; that he was in several small actions with the 
Indians and in Willetts expedition to Oswego in February 
1783, on snow shoes.’”’ He furthermore mentions that he did 
not receive a written discharge as he was sent on command 
from Fort Plain on the Mohawk River a short time before the 
regiment was discharged, into the country with an officer and 
was left sick by him and was not well enough to join the army 
till they were discharged. 

Matthew Calkins died at South Berlin, N. Y., in the year 
1844, as stated in a letter written by Asa M. Calkins, his only 
surviving heir, to the Pension Office, on March 18th, 1855. 
Asa M. Calkins lived at Lindenwood, Ogle County, Illinois, at 
the time this letter was written but his relationship to Matthew 
Calkins does not appear except as above stated. This digres- 
sion from the main object of the work is taken for the purpose 
of enabling the investigator to obtain a glimpse of the salient 
facts of Calkins military career from the most authentic of all 
sources and to compare the same with the events related in 


Priest’s story. 
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18. The/captivity and sufferings/of/Gen. Freegift Patchin/ 
of/Blenheim, Schoharie County,/among the Indians, under 
Brant,/the noted chief,/during the border warfare in the time 
of the American Revolution,/now first published:/With some 
account of the person and character of/Joseph Brant./Also, 
traits of /Mexican tradition,/respecting the flood of Noah, and 
the confusion of the ancient/language./(rule)/By Josiah 
Priest./(rule)/ Albany:/Printed by Packard, Hoffman and 
White, /No. 71, State-Street./ (rule) /1833. 

12°. pp. 50. Published in pamphlet form. “Copyright 
secured according to Law” on verso of title. Title and introduc- 
tion pp. I-IV; text pp. (5)-50, containing; “Captivity and 
sufferings of Freegift Patchin, among the Indians, as related 
by himself,” pp. 5-30. 

Plate facing p. 35, entitled “The Deluge and confusion of 
Tongues.” 

“Some account of Joseph Brant” &c., pp. 31-35. 

“A remarkable corroboration,” pp. 35-40. 

“The extraordinary feats and escapes of David Elerson, in 
the Revolutionary War,” pp. 41-50. 

For other editions of the Freegift Patchin captivity printed 
in Lansingburgh prior to 1850, vide under Matthew Calkins. 
(Nos. 14-15 & 16&c.). This pamphlet contains another interest- 
ing story of Indian adventure, not mentioned on the title page. 
This is the narrative of ‘the extraordinary feats and escapes of 
David Elerson,” which appears in no other publication. 

DG. DN. N. WHi. (pp. 41-50 in photostat facsimile). (imprint and 
last leaf in facsimile). 

Miss Helen C. Patchin. 

Sabin, 65485. 

The copy in The State Historical Society of Wisconsin (wai), 
has bound in, a letter written by Freegift Patchin to Dr. Lyman 
C. Draper, dated “Schoharie C. H. Jan. 23,” to which Dr. 
Draper has added “71,” asking that Dr. Draper return his 
copy, and a footnote by Draper, reading, “which I did, & 
subsequently obt. this copy. L. C. D.” The Freegift Patchin 
who wrote this letter was the grandson of the hero of Priest’s 
story. 


19. The/deeply interesting story/of/General Patchin/of 
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Schoharie County/stolen when a lad/by Brant and his 
Indians/Who will spin a story of that savage war?/By Josiah 
Priest/Lansingburgh/Printed by W. Harkness/1840./Tarry- 
town, N. Y./Reprinted/William Abbatt/1918/Being extra 
number 64 of The Magazine of History with Notes and 
Queries. 4°. Vol. XVI, pp. 283-308. 

This magazine contains a reprint of the Patchin captivity 
only, as originally printed in the Lansingburgh edition of 1840. 

CtY. TIEN. MB. MnHi. N. NN. WHi. 

The United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Pensions, now known as the Veterans Administration has an 
interesting record of Freegift Patchin’s Revolutionary War 
services which is contained in the papers of the pension claim of 
his widow. It appears that the hero of Priest’s story, while 
residing at Fairfield, Conn., enlisted in the spring of 1776 and 
served as a fifer in the Connecticut troops. In the Spring of 
1780 he again enlisted and served in Capt. Harper’s Company 
in a New York regiment commanded by Col. Peter Ziele. He 
was taken prisoner by the Indians, near Harpersfield, N. Y. 
April 7, 1780 and conducted to Canada where he remained until 
Nov. 28, 1782; Married September 14, 1784, Molly Morehouse, 
at Norwalk, Wilton Parish, Connecticut. She was allowed a 
pension as his widow, in her 78th year, on her application, 
executed Dec. 3, 1838, while a resident of Blenheim, New York. 
He is mentioned in said pension rolls as a member of the State 
Legislature of New York and referred to as General. He died 
at Blenheim, Schoharie County, New York, August 31, 1831. 
(Cf. date of death on monument). In the Adjutant General’s 
office at Hartford, Conn., there is another record of this soldier’s 
war services. In this record his name is written, Freegift 
Patching and he enlisted as a fifer in Capt. Elijah Abel’s 
Company in Colonel P. B. Bradley’s Battalion, Wadsworth’s 
Brigade; enlisted June 21, 1776 and was discharged Jan. 11, 
1777. Colonel Bradley’s battalion was raised May 1776 for the 
general defence of the State of Conn.; was stationed at Bergen 
Heights and Paulus Hook (now Jersey City) and assisted in 
defending Fort Washington. 

The following additional authentic facts of Freegift Patchin’s 
career have been gathered from the family and State records. 
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He was Brigadier General of the New York State Militia, 
1806-14; Member of the Assembly from Schoharie County 
1804-05, 1820-22. His titleGeneral was merely complimentary. 
On May 30, 1929 a granite commemorative monument faced 
with a bronze tablet, was dedicated at Blenheim, Schoharie 
County, in his honor, with this inscription; 

“Gen. Freegift Patchin. Fifer in Wadsworth’s Brigade of 
Connecticut Militia 1776-1777. Captured by Brant while 
serving in Captain Alexander Harper’s Company of New 
York Militia and Prisoner in Canada 1780-1782. Member of 
Assembly from Schoharie County 1804-05, 1820-22. Died 
Aug. 30, 1830, aged 72 years. Erected by his Descendants and 
the State of New York 1929.” 

20. American antiquities,/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being/an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partially civilized nations,/differing entirely from those of 
the present In-/dians, peopled America, many centuries before / 
its discovery by Columbus./And/inquiries into their origin,/ 
with a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works, 
now in ruins./With/conjectures concerning what may have/ 
become of them./Compiled/from travels, authentic sources, 
and the researches/of/antiquarian societies./By Josiah Priest. / 
Albany:/Printed by Packard, Hoffman and White,/No. 71, 
State-Street./1833. 8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. 
Title and preface I-IV; table of contents, V-VIII; text, pp. 9- 
400. Copyright, Northern District of N. Y. dat. 1833, three 
lines, on verso of title. This original edition contains no wood- 
cut insets nor plates, except the folded plate facing the title 
page. The page references on the frontispiece, folded plate, 
refer to pp. 201, 150, 262, 265, 397, 244, and 246, and fit this 
edition. Contains among other articles on the mound builders, 
and western antiquities, one on the “Stratagem of Pontiac to 
massacre the garrison at Detroit.” 

The folded plate frontispiece in this edition differs in the 
page references from the plate in all other editions. 

Mr. Henry F. Depuy whose library contained a copy of this 
edition, makes this interesting comment in the manuscript 
catalogue of his library owned by the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, Mass. : 
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“Mr. Harper (referring to Mr. L. C. Harper of New York) 
tells me that he has never seen a first edition of this book but 
here is one.” 

DG. DSG. MdBP. NN. OCIWHi. 

Sabin, 65484. 


21. American antiquities,/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being/an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partly civilized nations,/differing entirely from those of the 
present In-/dians, peopled America, many centuries before/its 
discovery by Columbus./And/inquiries into their origin,/with 
a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works, 
now in ruins./With/conjectures concerning what may have/ 
become of them./Compiled/from travels, authentic sources, 
and the researches/of/antiquarian societies./By Josiah Priest./ 
Second edition revised./Albany:/Printed by Hoffman and 
White./No. 71, State Street. /1833. 

8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. Title and preface, pp. 
I-IV; table of contents, pp. V-VIII; text pp. 9-400. Folded 
frontispiece; folded plan at p. 161 and deluge plate at p. 201. 
Copyright notice of sixteen lines, and below it “Errata to the 
plate,” giving the proper page references to this edition, as the 
plate bears only the page references to the first edition. Wood- 
cut insets on pp. 116, 118, 246, 307. The plan at p. 161, appears 
for the first time in this edition and is entitled, ‘A view of the 
ancient works on the Muskingum near Marietta, Ohio.”’ The 
plate at p. 201 is lettered, “The Deluge and Confusion of 
Tongues,”’ and appears in this edition also, for the first time. 

DAU. DLC. MnHi. N. NBLHi. NBuHi. NN. OCIWHi. WHi. 

Sabin, 65484. 


22. American antiquities,/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being/an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partially civilized nations/differing entirely from those of 
the present In-/dians, peopled America, many centuries before/ 
its discovery by Columbus./And/inquiries into their origin,/ 
with a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works 
now in ruins./With/conjectures concerning what may have/ 
become of them./Compiled/from travels, authentic sources, 
and the researches/of/antiquarian societies./By Josiah Priest. / 
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Third edition revised./Albany:/Printed by Hoffman and 
White, /No. 71, State-Street./1833. 

8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. Title and preface, 
pp. I-IV; table of contents, pp. V—VIII; text, pp. 9-400. 
Copyright notice of sixteen lines on verso of title. Folded 
frontispiece; folded plan at p. 161, and plate at p. 201. Wood- 
cut insets on pp. 116, 118, 246 and 307. The plan at p. 161 is 
entitled, ‘‘A view of the ancient works on the Muskingum, near 
Marietta, Ohio.”’ The plate at p. 201 is entitled, “The Deluge 
and Confusion of Tongues.” The page numbers on the 
frontispiece, 196, 150 &c. fit this edition. 

CtHi. CtY. DLC. MdBP. MSaE. MWA. NN. NNHist. OCIWHi. 

Sabin, 65484. 

23. American antiquities/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partially civilized nations/differing entirely from those of 
the present Indians peopled/America many centuries before its 
discovery by/Columbus, and inquiries into their origin, /with 
a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works, now 
in ruins,/with conjectures concerning what may have/ 
become of them./Compiled from travels, authentic sources, 
and the/researches of antiquarian societies./By Josiah Priest./ 

(Fourth edition.)/Albany:/Printed by Hoffman & White./ 
1834. 

8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. Title and preface, 
pp. I-IV; table of contents, pp. V-VIII; text, pp. 9-400. 
Folded frontispiece; folded plan facing p. 161 and plate facing 
p. 201. Copyright notice of fifteen lines, on verso of title; 
woodcut insets on pp. 116, 118, 248, 273 and 311. The pages 
referred to on the frontispiece fit with this edition, but are the 
same as in the frontispiece to the third edition, although the 
pages of the two editions do not agree exactly, the type having 
been reset. 

CSmH. CtY. DLC. GA. ICJ. IU. MWA. N. NBLHi. NN. 
OCIWHi. PPHi. WHi. 

Sabin, 65484. 

24. American antiquities/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partially civilized nations differing/entirely from those of 
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the present Indians peopled America/many centuries before 
its discovery by Columbus,/and inquiries into their origin, / 
with a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works, 
now in ruins,/with/conjectures concerning what may have 
become of them./Compiled from travels, authentic sources, 
and the/researches of antiquarian societies./By Josiah Priest./ 

Fifth edition.—22,000 volumes of this work have been pub- 
lished within thirty months,/for subscribers only./ Albany:/ 
Printed by Hoffman and White./1835. 

8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. Folded frontispiece; 
folded plan facing p. 161, and Deluge plate facing p. 208. 
Copyright notice of fifteen lines on verso of title; woodcut 
insets on pp. 120, 122, 248, 256,281. The page references on the 
frontispiece are the same as in the third and fourth editions, 
although the pages do not exactly agree, the type having been 
reset. 

CSmH. CtY. DLC. MPP. MSaE. MWA. N. NBLHi. NhHi. NjpP. 
NN. NNHist. OCIWHi. PPL. WaSp. WHi. 

Sabin, 65484. 

The copy of this edition in the N.Y.H.S. (NN Hist) has the 
same title page, and the identical woodcuts on the same 
pages, as in the preceding copy, but differs in this respect, the 
folded plan faces page 145, and the Deluge plate faces page 205, 
as in the fifth edition of 1838, hereinafter described. The copy 
in the N.Y.S.L.N. is in the original sheep binding and has this 
peculiarity, the folded plan likewise faces page 145 but the 
Deluge plate faces page 400 and is the final leaf in the book, 


exclusive of the fly leaves. 


25. American antiquities/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partially civilized nations differing/entirely from those of the 
present Indians peopled America/many centuries before its 
discovery by Columbus,/and inquiries into their origin,/with 
a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works, now 
in ruins,/with/conjectures concerning what may have become 
of them./Compiled from travels, authentic sources, and the/ 
researches of antiquarian societies./By Josiah Priest./Fifth 
edition.—22,000 volumes of this work have been published 
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within thirty months,/for subscribers only./Albany:/Printed 
by Hoffman and White./1837. 

8°. pp. 400. Original binding sheep. Copyright Northern 
District of New York, March 21, 1833, fifteen lines, on verso 
of title. Title and preface, pp. I-IV; “Contents,” pp. V—VIII; 
text, pp. 9-400. Folded plate facing title; woodcut insets on 
pp. 120, 122, 248, 256, 281; folded plate facing p. 145, 
entitled, ‘‘A view of the ancient works on the Muskingum near 
Marietta, Ohio”; full page plate, ““The Deluge and confusion 
of Tongues,” facing p. 205. 

NN. 


26. American antiquities/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partially civilized nations differing,/entirely from those of 
the present Indians peopled America/many centuries before 
its discovery by Columbus,/and inquiries into their origin,/ 
with a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works 
now in ruins,/with/conjectures concerning what may have 
become of them./(rule)/Compiled from travels, authentic 
sources, and the/researches of antiquarian societies. /(rule) / 
By Josiah Priest./(rule) /Fifth edition.—22,000 volumes of this 
work have been published for subscribers only./Albany:/ 
Printed by Hoffman & White./1838. 

8°. pp. 400. Original binding sheep. No copyright notice on 
title or verso.of title. Title and preface, pp. I-IV; Contents, 
pp. V-VIII; text, pp. 9-400. Contains the same frontispiece, 
folded plates, full page plate and woodcut insets as in the other 
1838 editions. 

WHi. 

27. American antiquities/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient popula- 
tion of partially civilized nations, differ-/ing entirely from 
those of the present Indians, peopled America/many centuries 
before its discovery by Columbus, and inquiries/into their 
origin, /with a/copious description/of many of their stupendous 
works now in ruins,/with/conjectures concerning what may 
have become of them./Compiled from travels, authentic 
sources, and the/researches of antiquarian societies./By Josiah 
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Priest./Fifth edition.—22,000 volumes of this work have been 
published/for subscribers only./Albany:/Printed by Hoffman 
& White./1838. 

8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. Title and preface, 
pp. I-IV; “Contents,” (comprising sixty-two headings) 
pp. V—VIII; text, pp. 9-400. Folded plate facing title; folded 
plate, ‘“‘A view of the ancient works on the Muskingum, near 
Marietta, Ohio,” facing p. 145. Full page plate, “The Deluge 
and confusion of Tongues,” facing p. 205. Woodcut insets on 
pp. 120, 122, 248, 256, 281. A reissue of the fifth edition of 
1835, perhaps from stereotype plates, as the type was not 
reset. No copyright notice, verso of title page blank. 

DLC. MdBP. MH. N. NBLHi. NjP. NN. 


28. American antiquities/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient population 
of partially civilized nations differing/entirely from those of 
the present Indians peopled America/many centuries before 
its discovery by Columbus,/and inquiries into their origin,/ 
with a/copious description/of many of their stupendous works 
now in ruins,/with/conjectures concerning what may have 
become of them./Compiled from travels, authentic sources, 
and the/researches of antiquarian societies./By Josiah Priest./ 
Fifth edition—22,000 copies of this work have been published 
within thirty months/for subscribers only./Albany:/Printed 
by Hoffman and White./1838./Copyright secured according to 
act of Congress. 

8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. This edition differs 
from the other fifth editions of 1838, before described, only in 
having the copyright notice below the imprint. 

N. OCIWHi. 


29. American antiquities/and/discoveries in the West:/ 
being an exhibition of the evidence/that an ancient popuiation 
of partially civilized nations, dif-/fering entirely from those 
of the present Indians, peo-/pled America many centuries 
before its discovery/by Columbus, and inquiries into their 
origin, /with a/copious description/of many of their stupendous 
works now in ruins, /with/conjectures concerning what may 
have become of them./Compiled from travels, authentic 
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sources, and the/researches of antiquarian societies./By 
Josiah Priest./ 

Fifth edition./22,000 volumes of this work have been 
published for subscribers only./Albany:/Printed by J. Munsell, 
State Street./1841. 

8°. Original binding sheep; pp. 400. Title and preface, 
pp. I-IV; table of contents, pp. V—VIII; text, pp. 9-400. 
Folded frontispiece containing plates with page references. No 
copyright; verso of title page blank. Woodcut insets, pp. 120, 
122, 248, 256,281. Folded plate, “A view of the ancient works 
on the Muskingum, near Marietta, Ohio,” facing p. 145. Full 
page plate, “The Deluge and confusion of Tongues,’’ facing 
p. 205. 

The only edition of this work printed by Joel Munsell, the 
famous Albany printer. Singular to relate, Munsell in his 
“Bibliotheca Munselliana,” makes no mention of having 
printed this book. 

MdBP. NAHB. NN. 

Sabin 65484. 

Reference is made to the following work, which, although 
not written by Priest, contains a review of his book on the 
Mound Builders and Western Antiquities: A Concise Review of 
a Work entitled “American Antiquities and Discoveries in the 
West. By Josiah Priest.” Also, Remarks on the Deighton 
Rock and the Fall River Skeleton (n.p.n.d.) 8°, pp. 6. Signed 
“Ep. Jones. Floyd County, Ia., Jan. 1, 1838.” 

Sabin, 65484, note. 

30. Stories of the Revolution./(fillet)/With an account of 
the lost child of the Del-/aware; Wheaton and the panther, &c./ 
(short rule) /Go little trait of that eventful war, /When freemen 
won the day with many a scar,/Add a brief page to your 
country’s fame,/Earn’d on fields of blood, when Britain came/ 
To crush the foiliage (sic) of that beautious (sic) tree,/The 
holy emblem of a nation free./(short rule)/ Truth is better 
than Fiction./(half rule)/By Josiah Priest./Now first pub- 
lished./(half rule)/Albany:/Printed by Hoffman and White,/ 
No. 71 State-street. /1836. 

8°. pp. 32. Published in pamphlet form. ‘Contents’ on 
verso of title page: 
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(1) The Captive boys of Rensselaerville. 

(2) The feats and intrepidity of Colonel Harper. 

(3) The escape of Cowley and Sawyer from the Indians. 

(4) The escape of the British Indians when Burgoyne was 
taken. 

(6) The escape of McKean’s scouting party in Otsego 
County. 

(5) The story of the Hessian woman in the camp of Bur- 
goyne. 

(7) The five prisioners (sic) of Brandt at the Massacre of 
Cherry-Valley. 

(8) The wonderful preservation of Mrs. Moore, when a 
prisoner among the Indians. 

(9) The lost Child of the Delaware. 

(10) Wheaton and the Panther. 

(11) LaFayette and the Indian girl of Illinois. 

(12) The contest between three Indians and one White man. 

Folded frontispiece entitled, x x x “‘a view of the massacre of 
the family of Johanas Deitz” x x x , facing p. 3, text pp. 3-32. 
Ends on page 32 with the twelfth story entitled “A conflict for 
life, between three Indians and one white man,” in small type. 
No copyright notice on verso of title. Fifty three lines to a 
page measuring 7% inches. The error in the contents of putting 
the sixth story before the fifth, was corrected in the later 
editions. 

DLC. MB. NBLHi. 


31. Stories of the Revolution./(fillet)/With an account of 
the lost child of the Dela-/ware; Wheaton and the panther, 
&c./(short rule)/Go little trait of that eventful war,/When 
freemen won the day with many a scar,/Add a brief page to 
your country’s fame,/Earn’d on fields of blood, when Britain 
came/To crush the foliage of that beauteous tree, /The holy em- 
blem of a nation free./(short rule) /‘‘Glean up the fragments,” 
that nothing be lost,/And shew the next ages what liberty 
cost./(short rule) /Truth is better than Fiction./ (half rule)/By 
Josiah Priest./Now first published./(half rule)/Albany:/ 
Printed by Hoffman & White,/No. 71, State Street./1836. 

8°. pp. 32. Published in pamphlet form; folding plate 
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entitled, “Massacre of the family of Johanas Dietz” &c., 
opposite p. (3). 
“Contents,”’ on verso of title page: 


Page 
1. The Captive boys of Rensselaerville, Albany Co., 
3 
2. The feats ‘end intrepidity of Colonel Harper, ‘Old 
Schoharie, . 9 
3. The escape of Cowley and Sawyer from the Indians, 
Genesee Country .. 12 
4. The escape of the British Indians when Burgoyne 
wastaken . . . 13 
5. The story of the Hessian woman in . the camp of 
Burgoyne . . 15 
6. The escape of McKean’ 8 scouting party in “Otsego 
16 
7. The five prisoners of Brandt at ‘the Massacre of 
Cherry-Valley, N. Y. 19 


8. The wonderful preservation of Mrs. Moore, when 
aprisoner among the Indians .. . 20 
9. The lost Child of the Delaware, N. y. , . 21 
10. Wheaton and the Panther, on the Susquehannah = 
= LaFayette and the Indian girl of Illinois 27 

. The contest between three Indians and one White 


man,inOhio . . . 30 
13. Massacre of fourteen prisoners sby Esther an Indian 
Queen, at the battle of Wyoming, Pa... . .. . 3i 


“Copyright secured according to law.” 

Second edition. 

With copyright notice on verso of title. The additional 13th 
story fills a page and a half, and in order not to increase the 
number of pages, the type sheet 1 (pp. 1-16) of the first edition 
was reset to make 56 lines to a page of 7% inches. The type 
lines of sheet 2 (pp. 17-32) of the first edition were re-arranged 
without resetting, to fit the enlarged pages, in this way making 
room for the 13th story, which begins on p. 31 and ends on 32. 

DLC. OCIWHi. 


32. Stories of the Revolution./(ornamental rule)/With an 
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account of the lost child of the Dela-/ware; Wheaton and the 
panther, &c./(rule)/Go little trait of that eventful war,/When 
freemen won the day with many a scar,/Add a brief page to 
your country’s fame,/Earn’d on fields of blood, when Britain 
came/To crush the foliage of that beauteous tree,/The holy 
emblem of a nation free./“Glean up the fragments,” that 
nothing be lost,/And shew the next ages what liberty cost./ 
(rule)/Truth is better than fiction./(rule)/By Josiah Priest./ 
Now first published./(rule)/Price 1214 cents.—Copyright 
secured./Albany:/Printed by Hoffman and White./No. 71 
State-street /1836. 

8°. pp. 32 and folded frontispiece. Published in pamphlet 
form. 

Third edition. 

Contents the same as in the second edition, and in the same 
order, and from the same setting of type as the second edition, 
but with the addition of a final paragraph of twenty lines on 
the death of Butler, to the eighth story; to make room for 
which the blank space between five of the stories on pp. 17-25 
were shortened, and the type lines rearranged without resetting 
to make room for the addition which comes on pp. 19-20, and 
is included in the table of contents. Table of contents on verso 
of title, the same as in second ed., except to No. 8, is added, 
“and the death of Butler.” 

CSmH. DLC. DN. ICN. MWA. NN. 


33. Stories/of the/Indians during the Revolution;/with/a 
brief sketch/of the/customs of the Sauxes and Foxes./‘Truth 
is better than fiction.”/Price one shilling./New York:/ 
Published for the proprietor./1836. 

8°. pp. 32. Page 32, unnumbered, contains a woodcut view 
of an American steamer, at a wooding station on the Mississippi. 
“To the public’ dated New York 1836, four lines, and “‘Con- 
tents” on verso of title page. Contents include “John Slover, a 
prisoner among the Indians,”’ p. 3. ‘‘A Hessian woman in the 
camp of Burgoyne,” p. 10. “Lafayette and the Indian girl of 
Illinois, p. 16. ‘“Marraton and Yaratilda—an Indian tradi- 
tion,” p. 22. “The escape of the British Indians when Bur- 
goyne was taken,” p. 27. ‘“The feats and intrepidity of Colonel 
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Harper,” p. 29. Two of these stories were extracted from 
Priest’s ““The Wonders of Nature and Providence displayed,” 
and four from “Stories of the Revolution.” Although this 
pamphlet is not written by Priest, inasmuch as it contains 
reprints of some of his stories, it is inserted. Contains a folded 
plate, showing John Slover’s escape from the Miamese tribe of 
Indians. 
NN. 


34. Stories of the Revolution./With an account of the lost 
child of the Dela-/ware; Wheaton and the panther, &c./Go 
little trait of that eventful war,/When freemen won the day 
with many a scar,/Add a brief page to your country’s fame, / 
Earn’d on fields of blood, when Britain came/To crush the 
foliage of that beauteous tree,/The holy emblem of a nation 
free./“‘Glean up the fragments,” that nothing be lost,/And 
shew the next ages what liberty cost./Truth is better than 
fiction./By Josiah Priest./Now first published./Price 124% 
cents.—Copyright secured./Albany:/ Printed by Hoffman & 
White./No. 71, State-st./1838. Published in pamphlet form. 

8°. pp. 1-32. Folding woodcut frontispiece entitled ““Mas- 
sacre of the family of Johanas Deitz’”’ &c. Table of “Contents” 
on verso of title, containing: 

1. The Captive Boys of Rensselaerville, Albany Co., 

2. The feats and intrepidity of Colonel Harper, Old 
Schoharie, N. Y. . . . p. 9. 

3. The escape of Cowley and Sawyer from the Indians, 


Genesee Country. . . . p. ll. 

4. The escape of the British Indians when Burgoyne was 
taken... . p. 13. 

5. The story of the Hessian woman in the camp of Bur- 
goyne. . . p. 14. 

6. The escape of M’Kean’s scouting party in Otsego Co., 

7. The five prisoners of Brandt at the Massacre of Cherry 


8. The wonderful preservation of Mrs. Moore, when a 
prisoner among the Indians, and the death of Butler. . . . 
p. 19. 
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9. The lost child of the Delaware, N. Y. . . . p. 20. 

10. Wheaton and the Panther, on the Susquehannah,. . 
p. 23. 

11. Lafayette and the Indian girl of Illinois. . . . p. 25. 

12. The contest between three Indians and one White man, 
in Ohio. . . . p. 30. 

13. Massacre of fourteen prisoners by Esther an Indian 
Queen, at the battle of Wyoming, Pa. . . . p. 31. 

CSmH. CtY. DG. DLC. ICN. MWA. NBuHi. NN. NNHist. 
OCIW Hi. 


Sabin, 65493. 

35. In the Library of Congress, there is still another 
edition of “Stories of the Revolution,” lacking the title page. 
It, too, contains a frontispiece but instead of the engraving of 
the massacre of the family of Johanas Dietz in the various 
editions of 1836 and in the edition of 1838, previously described, 
it contains an engraving of a corpse upon a bier. This copy was 
secured from the Brinley sale, and is described in the auction 
catalogue under No. 5582, No. 3. The contents collation of 
this edition is as follows: 

The Captive Boys of Rensselaerville—John and Robert 
Brice. p. (3)-9. 

Intrepidity of Colonel John Harper, Related by Judge 
Hager of Schoharie, p. 9-11. 

The Escape of Cowley and Sawyer. p. 11-12. 

Escape of The British Indians at the taking of Burgoyne. 
p. 13-14. 

Story of an Hessian Woman in the camp of Burgoyne, while 
lying at Fish Creek, in Saratoga, which transpired a day or two 
before his capture. p. 14-15. 

The escape of McKean’s Scouting party in Otsego County: 
as related by William McKown. p. 15-17. 

Brandt’s five prisoners at the Massacre of Cherry Valley. 
p. 17-19. 

The wonderful preservation of Mrs. Moore, when a prisoner 
among the Indians. p. 19-20. 

The lost child of the Delaware. p. 20-23. 

Wheaton and The Panther. p. 23-26. 

LaFayette and The Indian Girl. p. 26-31. 
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A conflict for life, between three Indians and one white 
man. p. 31. 

Massacre of fourteen prisoners, by Esther an Indian Queen, 
at the Battle of Wyoming, during The Revolution. p. 31-32. 

A detailed examination and comparison of the 1838 edition 
No. 34, preceding, and this edition reveals in identical pages 
the same typographical imperfections. Except for the differ- 
ence in frontispieces in this and the preceding edition, it appears 
that these editions are identical. 


36. The Captive Boys of Rensselaerville (In Stories of the 
Revolution.) Albany, 1838. 

Buffalo Hist. Soc. 

Pub. [X. 243-244, 249. 

The story of the captive boys of Rensselaerville (John and 
Robert Brice), the massacre of the Deitz family and the 
captivity and escape of Cowley and Sawyer from the Indians, 
are briefly related in a work entitled, “History of Schoharie 
County and Border Wars of New York’ by Jeptha R. Simms 
Albany, 1845. In this book the author states that the facts of 
these narratives, were obtained from ‘‘Priest’s narrative and 
Col. William Dietz of Schoharie, corroborated by others.” 

Chap. X, pp. 291-293. 

Chap. XVII, pp. 499-502. 


37. History/of the/Revolutionary War/with England, 
A.D. 1776;/Brief account of the captivity and cruel sufferings 
of/Captain Deitz, and John and Robert Brice,/the latter of 
whom is still living (formerly of Rensselaerville) in New 
Scotland/(formerly a part of Bethlehem), Albany Co., N. Y. 
who were taken/prisoners of war by the British Indians and 
tories./Now first published over said Robert Brice’s own 
signature, the/horrible massacre of the Deitz family,/in Bern, 
Albany Co., seventy one years ago./Brief account of an at- 
tempt of/Sebastian Lewis, Chas. Van Eps, F. and W. H. 
Lewis/and others, to defraud said Robert Brice out of his 
property./Testimony of/Ex-Governor Wm. H. Seward,/ 
proving James R. Brice perfectly innocent of perjury,/with 
which he he was charged in March, 1834./Ex-Gov. John 
Young’s report in Assembly./Affidavits of /astonishing cures of 
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dropsy, by Jas. R. Brice, /Graefenberg and Indian root doctor./ 
Singular/legal proceedings, ejectment and Chancery suits;/ 
with other/curious matters before unknown to the public./In 
three vols——To be continued—Vol. I./By James R. Brice, 
Esquire./Copyright secured according to act of Congress. / 
Albany:/Printed for the author./1851. Published in pamphlet 
form. 

8°. pp. 48; author’s preface on verso of title page, “To 
the Reader: On the part of my aged Father, Robert Brice, 
I will briefly state, at his request, that it now is, and has been 
for a long time, his strong desire to have me publish,—signed 
with his own hand,—his heart-rending and painful sufferings 
with the Indians and Tories, when a boy, during our Revolu- 
tionary Struggle for the Independence of the U.S. A.; and that 
an authentic Narrative of the Massacre of that ancient and 
very respectable Deitz Family should be recorded, and handed 
down to future generations, as long as the Independence of the 
United States exists.” etc. 

“The captive boys of Rensselaerville—John and Robert 
Brice,” pp. 3-10; “Certificate of Robert Brice,” pp. 10-11, 
which is as follows; ““To the Reader: Know all men by these 
presents, that I, Robert Brice, of the town of New-Scotland, 
formerly Bethlehem, Albany County, N. Y., do sign, publish 
and declare, by me, the identical same Robert Brice, the fore- 
going statement to be the solemn truth; and I do most deeply 
regret, that it is but a very brief sketch of the cold-blooded 
murder, or tragedy, of the Deitz Family above mentioned, and 
of my cruel sufferings with the Indians and Tories. The above 
statement of facts Mr. Josiah Priest received from me and 
published about A.D. 1836; and, in consequence of the same 
having been reprinted and published in other various pamph- 
lets and books (as I am informed,) in different parts of the 
United States, I have concluded to let it remain as it is, though 
very brief, with this additional statement, forgot or omitted 
from some cause by Mr. Priest.’’ Gives a few additional facts 
not mentioned by Priest and is signed and dated at New- 
Scotland, Albany Co., N. Y., August 20, 1851. The remainder 
of the pamphlet, pp. 11-48, includes various articles not written 
by Priest and reference to them is omitted. 


NN. 
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38. The Robber;/or the/Narrative of /Pye and the High- 
wayman:/being a detailed and particular account of an 
attempted/robbery of the Inn of John Pye, between the cities 
of /Albany and Troy in 1808, and of the outlaw’s final/capture 
and end; as related by Mrs. Pye herself/and others, who were 
intimately acquainted/with the whole tragical affair./Together 
with a history of the/old men of the mountain,/or, the gold 
hunters of Joe’s hills./Now first published./By Josiah Priest. 

At midnight’s dreamy hour, when phantoms weep,/and 
mortals linger on the shores of sleep,/If whispered accents, 
from a robbers tongue,/Should on the soul’s deep cavern then 
be flung,/T’would rouse with mortal fright, at such a cry,/ 
And sound the knell of death that thou must die./Price 1834 
cents./Albany:/Printed by Stone and Munsell,/1836. Pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 

8°. pp. 1-32; woodcut insets on pp. 5, 8, 9, 11. No copyright 
notice on verso of title page. The subject matter of the text is 
apportioned as follows: “The Robber,” pp. 1-18; “The 
Strange Story or, The Old Men of the Mountain,” pp. 18-32. 

CSmH. MWA. N. 


39. The Robber;/or a/Narrative of /Pye and the Highway- 
man:/being a detailed and particular account of an attempted 
robbery of/the Inn of John Pye, between the cities of Albany 
and Troy, N. Y./in 1808, and of the outlaw’s final capture and 
end; as/related by Mrs. Pye herself, and others who were/most 
intimately acquainted with the whole/tragical affair./Together 
with a history of the/old men of the mountain,/or, the gold 
hunters of Joe’s hills./ Now first published./By Josiah Priest. / 
At midnight’s dreamy hour, when phantoms weep,/And 
mortals linger on the shores of sleep,/If whispered accents, 
from a robbers tongue,/Should on the soul’s deep cavern then 
be flung,/T’would rouse with mortal fright, at such a cry,/ 
And sound the knell of death, that thou must die./Price 1834 
cents./Albany;/Printed by Stone and Munsell./1836. Pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 

8°. pp. 32; woodcut insets on pp. 5, 8,9, 11. No copyright 
notice on verso of title. The subject matter of the text is 
apportioned thus: 
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“The Robber,” pp. 1-18; “The Strange Story:/or The Old 
Men of the Mountain,” pp. 18-32. 


DG. DLC. MB. NNHist. 
Sabin, 65490. 


40. The Robber:/or a/Narrative of/Pye and the Highway- 
man./being a detailed and particular account of an attempted 
robbery of/the Inn of John Pye, between the cities of Albany 
and Troy, N. Y.,/in 1808, and of the outlaw’s final capture and 
end; as/related by Mrs. Pye herself, and others who were/ 
intimately acquainted with the whole/tragical affair. /Together 
with a history of the/old men of the mountain,/or, the gold 
hunters of Joe’s hills./Second edition./By Josiah Priest. /(Six 
lines of verse, identical with both editions of 1836:). Price 124% 
cents./Albany:/Printed by Hoffman & White./1839. Pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 

8°. pp. 32; woodcut insets on pp. 5, 8, 9, 11. No copyright 
notice on verso of title page. Subject matter of the text 
apportioned as follows: 

“The Robber,” pp. 1-18; ‘““The Strange Story, or, The Old 
Men of the Mountain. Second edition,” pp. 18-32. 

MWA. PPH:. 


41. Collections/on the/History of Albany,/from_ its/ 
discovery to the present time./With/notices of its public 
institutions, /and/biographical sketches of citizens deceased./ 
Vol. I./Albany, N. Y.:/J. Munsell, 78 State Street./1865. 
Includes among other articles, sketches &c. a reprint of “The 
Pye Robbery,” pp. 392-407. Pp. 406-407, contain this note 
by the author: “The robbery here narrated took place on the 
21st December, 1808. The City then numbered a little more 
than 8,000, inhabitants and lying almost entirely upon the 
margin of the river, the affair was soon known, and created 
great excitement. The name of the robber was Robert Johnson 
and he is remembered by persons still living, who saw him 
before the robbery. He came down through the Colonie, as 
that portion of Broadway was then called which lies above 
Clinton Avenue, and which was sparsely dotted with Dutch 
houses, mostly with their gables to the street, and many of 
them but one story in height, surmounted by a peaked roof. 
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John Pye survived his wound a good many years, and acquired 
property. After his death the widow married her bar tender, 
William Nutt, whom she survived, notwithstanding the 
remarkable disparity of their ages. He died on the 13th Jan., 
1833, aged 48; she died 27th Oct., 1843, aged 97. She was a 
woman of extraordinary intelligence and business energy. 
The house in which this robbery was committed is still standing 
(1865) on the Watervliet turnpike, a short distance south of the 
entrance to the Cemetery, and has been long known as Gil 
Crane’s Hotel. It was built before Pye came to this country 
and is still occupied as a public house. The robber was at- 
tended by Dr. William Bay, who has just deceased, fifty seven 
years after the event. The foregoing account of the Pye 
robbery, as it has always been called, is taken nearly verbatim 
from a pamphlet published by Josiah Priest in 1836, entitled 
“The Robber, or a Narrative of Pye and the Highwayman’’&c. 
Mr. Priest gathered his facts from every available source, and 
although they are somewhat amplified in his peculiar style, it 
is the only account we have of that extraordinary event, which 
was so much of a wonder as to remain in vivid recollection for 
more than a quarter of a century. William B. Winne, who 
secured the robber, was still the city penny post, when the 
narrative was written, and almost daily rehearsed his exploit 
to those who were willing to listen to it.” 


42. The/Anti-Universalist,/or/history/of the/fallen angels 
of the Scriptures;/proofs/of the/being of Satan and of evil 
spirits:/Intended as a refutation of the three main points of/ 
Universalism, namely, that there is no hell after/death; 
no Devil or Satan as a being; and no fu-/ture day of final 
judgment—In two parts./By Josiah Priest./Author of the 
Millenium, American antiquities, &c./Embellished with twenty 
two engravings./PartI/Albany:/Printed by J. Munsell,/ 
1837. Part second has a separate title page as follows: History 
of Satan/and/proofs of the existence/of/devils and evil 
spirits:/With many other curious matters, connected/there- 
with; intended as a refutation of the/main points of Uni- 
versalist theology,/namely, that there is no hell, no/Devil, nor 
Day of Judgment./Part second./By Josiah Priest,/author of 
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the Christian Millenium, American antiquities, &c. &c./ 
Albany:/Printed by J. Munsell,/No. 58 State Street./1837. 

8°. pp. 420. Original binding sheep. Copyright notice dated 
1837, on verso of title page. Title and preface, pp. I-V; index 
to part first and part second, pp. VI-VIII; text, part first, 
pp. 9-223; part second, pp. 227-420; p. 224, blank; title leaf 
to Part second, pp. 225-226; paging continuous. Frontispiece 
representing, Adam, Eve, the Serpent and Tree of Knowledge 
and twenty one other engravings. 


CSmH. CtY. MH. 
Sabin, 65496, note. 


43. The/Anti-Universalist,/or/history/of the/fallen angels 
of the Scriptures;/proofs/of the/being of Satan and of evil 
spirits, /and/many other curious matters connected therewith. / 
By Josiah Priest,/author of the Millenium, American antiqui- 
ties, &c./Embellished with twelve engravings./Albany:/ 
Printed by J. Munsell, 68 State Street./1839. 

Part second has a separate title page, as follows: History of 
Satan,/and/proofs of the existence/of/devils and evil spirits;/ 
with many other curious matters, connected/therewith; 
intended as a refutation of the/main points of Universalist 
theology,/namely, that there is no hell, no/Devil, nor Day of 
Judgment./Part second./By Josiah Priest,/author of the 
Christian Millenium, American antiquities &c. &c./Albany:/ 
Printed by J. Munsell,/No. 58 State Street./1837. 

8°. pp. 420. Original binding sheep. Title and preface, pp. I- 
V; index, pp. VI-—VIII, including index to parts first and 
second; text, pp. 9-420; part first, pp. 9-224 (224 blank); 
part second, pp. 225-420. Paging continuous. Woodcut 
frontispiece representing, Adam, Eve, the Serpent and Tree of 
Knowledge, and eleven other woodcut engravings. 

DCL. ICU. MB. MnU. MPP. NAHB. NN. NNHist. OCWHi. PPL. 


J. Munsell, the popular Albany printer, has this note in his 
publication, “Bibliotheca Munselliana,” which may be of 
interest: “In Oct. 1836, I purchased a job printing of Thomas 
G. Wait at No. 58 State Street.’”” As Munsell printed several 
of Josiah Priest’s works his notes and comments about this 
author have considerable value. These notes and comments 
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are abstracted from Munsell’s work, entitled: “Bibliotheca 
Munselliana. A Catalogue of the Books and Pamphlets Issued 
from the Press of Joel Munsell from the year 1828 to 1870. 
Albany. Privately Printed, 1872.’ Munsell has this to say 
about the “‘Anti-Universalist”’ and “History of Satan”’: 

“This work was issued under peculiar disadvantages. The 
paper delivered for it was wretched, and the engravings were 
worse. But the author could not bear delay, so the work 
proceeded. The agents got their books just as an extraordinary 
money panic came on, and could not collect anything for them; 
hence their sureties were sued, and full six years elapsed before 
the business was closed up.”’ Five thousand copies of this book 
were printed. 


44. Stories/of/early settlers in the wilderness:/Embracing 
the/life of Mrs. Priest,/late of Otsego County, N. Y., with 
various and/interesting accounts of others:/The/first Rafts- 
men of the Susquehanna:/A short account of/Brant, the 
British Indian chief:/And of the/Massacre of Wyoming./ 
Embellished with a large and beautiful engraving./By Josiah 
Priest,/author of several books, pamphlets, &c./(Eighteen 
lines of verse)./Albany:/Printed by J. Munsell, No. 58 State 
Street./1837. Published in pamphlet form. 

8°. pp. 40. Folded frontispiece entitled: “Massacre of 
Wyoming.” Copyright on verso of title page. One page of, 
“brief allusions to the subjects of the pamphlet.” At the foot 
of p. 40 is this note by the printer, ‘““We have found it impossible 
to insert the three last stories mentioned on page 3, although 
we have printed the pamphlet on a very fine type, and an 
exceedingly large page. But we doubt not the reader is satisfied 
with the amount already communicated, for the price it cost.” 
The three last stories thus omitted are: “Story of Thomson’s 
escape from being frozen in the woods in winter.” “Story of 
the orphan—the cruel uncle—and the orphan’s revenge.” 
“Stratagem of Pontiac, The Miami chief, in the time of the 
French War—with other curious matters not alluded to.”” The 
subject matter is divided into six stories with headings in large 
type, as follows: 

“The Life of Mrs. Priest in the Woods of the Susquehanna,” 


pp. 4-8. 
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“Imprisonment and Trial of her father by the Whig Court,” 
pp. 8-9. 

“Her Father passes through the Wilderness; Employs an 
Indian Guide; In danger of being Assassinated; Examines the 
lands; Returns to his Family,” pp. 9-15. 

“Removal of the Family to the West, and the Hardships 
they were doomed to pass through,” pp. 16-17. 

“Sketch of the Life of Brant, the Mohawk Indian Chief,” 
pp. 17-33. 

“The Author’s Adventure with a Bear when a Child; 
Wolves chase a Deer: The Boy and the Panther,” pp. 33-40. 

The only edition so far discovered. According to Munsell, 
15,000 copies of this pamphlet were printed. 

CSmH. DG. DLC. MB. NN. NNHist. WHi. 

Sabin, 65492. 

This work contains a most interesting account of the 
adventures and privations of Priest’s mother’s family, who at 
the close of the Revolutionary War emigrated from Weston, 
Conn. to a place near Wattles Ferry on the Susquehanna, in 
the town of Sidney, Delaware County, N. Y. 


45. The/Low Dutch Boy a prisoner among the/Indians:/ 
Being an account of the/capture of Frederick Schermerhorn,/ 
when a lad of seventeen years old,/by a party of Mohawks,/in 
the time of the Revolution,/who took him near the famous 
Mountain House in the State of New York,/on the Hudson 
River, and of his sufferings through the wilderness/with the 
Indians, being several years among them./(rule)/also, the 
story of the/Hermit of Virginia, found in a cave of the Alle- 
ghany/mountains, in that state:/And of the/Miners of the 
Minisink, on the Delaware,/with some other curious matters, 
which the reader may consider useful as/well as interesting./ 
Embellished with engravings./(rule)/The glare of fire, its 
smoke and flame,/Are hues which tinge the savage name;/The 
screech—the groan—the cry of fear,/Are sounds that please the 
Indian ear./For thus, their ancient gory creed,/Pronounc’d the 
pris’ner sure should bleed,/And through death’s gate in pain 
must go,/To meet the awful Manito! (or Great Spirit.) / (rule) / 
By Josiah Priest,/author of several works, pamphlets, &c./ 
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(rule)/Never before published.—Copy-right./Price 1834 
cents. /(double rule) /New-London, Conn./E. Williams, printer. 
/1839. 

Published in pamphlet form. 8°. pp. 32. Full page 
woodcut engraving on verso of title, entitled, “An Indian 
encampment near Fort Niagara, in the time of the Revolu- 
tion.”&c. “Allusions to parts of the accounts,” p. 3; text, 
pp. 3-32. Full page woodcut, p. 20, entitled, ‘A view of the 
hermit and his mountain cave’’&c. Full page woodcut, p. 27, 
entitled, ‘“The great plains of matrimony,” &c. Contents, with 
headings in large type: ““The Low Dutch boy a prisoner among 
the Indians,” pp. 3-19; “The Hermit of Virginia,” pp. 19-25; 
“The Miners of the Minisink,”’ pp. 25-26; “An account of the 
great plains of social life sometimes called the country of 
matrimony,” pp. 26-32. 

The only original edition of any work of Priest printed 
outside New York State, in his life time. The original editions 
of all of his other books and pamphlets were printed either in 
Albany or Lansingburgh. Possibly the first printing of the 
work. The Albany edition of the same year has a slightly 
abbreviated title page and may be, substantially, a reprint 
of this edition, as the imprint does not contain the name of 
the printer. 

Dr. Wilberforce Eames. DG. DN. 


46. The/Low Dutch Prisoner:/being an account of the/ 
capture of Frederick Schermerhurn,/when a lad of seventeen 
years old,/by a party of Mohawks,/ in the time of the Revolu- 
tion,/Who took him near the famous Mountain House in the 
State of New York/and of his sufferings through the wilder- 
ness/with the Indians./Also, the story of the/Hermit, found in 
a cave of the Alleghany Mountains./And of/the Miners of the 
Minisink:/With some other curious matters, which the reader 
may consider useful as/well as interesting./The glare of fire, its 
smoke and flame,/Are hues which tinge the savage name;/The 
screech—the groan—the cry of fear,/Are sounds that please 
the Indian ear./For, Thus, their ancient Gory creed,/Pro- 
nounc’d the pris’ner sure should bleed,/And through death’s 
gate in pain must go,/To meet the awful Manito!/By Josiah 
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Priest,/author of several works, pamphlets, &c./Never before 
published.—Copyright./Price 1834 cents./Albany: 1839. 

Published in pamphlet form. 8°. pp. 32. Full page plate, on 
verso of title page, entitled: “An Indian encampment near 
Fort Niagara, in the time of the Revolution.” Full page plate 
on page 18, entitled: “the Hermit.” Full page plate on page 26, 
entitled: ‘‘the Great Plains of Matrimony.” Contents: The 
Low Dutch Prisoner, pp. 3-16; The Hermit, pp. 17-22; “The 
Miners of the Minisink,’” pp. 22-24; “An Account of the 
Great Plains of Social Life; sometimes called the Country of 
Matrimony,” pp. 25-32. 

The only work of Priest, so far discovered, without the name 
of the printer in the imprint. 

CSmH. DLC. ICN. NNHist. WHi. 

Sabin, 65489. 


47. Title: 

Museum of diversion,/and/tales of horror;/among which is 
the heart-rending account of the/burial of a living girl—a 
solemn warning to pa-/rents. Horrible ghost stories and super- 
/natural sounds, with other matters curious/and interesting. / 
in two parts./by Gorden M. Fisk./(rule); to which little work 
is annexed/The Great plains of matrimony,/an interesting 
allegory, which every person should/peruse and from it learn 
the advantage and dis-/advantage of a married life./By J. 
Priest./(rule)/Palmer, Mass./Printed for M. Baldwin, the 
blind man./1843. 

12 mo., 36 pp. 

Half title: 

Museum of diversion,/with/horrible tales./(woodcut of a 
blind man being led by a dog) (four line verse)/(rule)/ 
Printed for M. Baldwin, the blind man. The line “Horrible 
tales’ has pasted over it a printed slip reading “Interesting 
tales.” 

Contents: The Burial of a living girl, A supernatural sight, 
Ghosts and unaccountable sounds, The Ghost story & 
grave-yard dream, The Poor blind man (verse), Part Second. 
Poems and curious matters. The Contest for man (verse), The 
Young bride (verse), Scolding and jawing, Parody on love 
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(verse), The Wedding night (verse), The Lover’s Grave (verse), 
Youth (verse), True sayings (verse), Did you ever (verse), 
Friends once proved, are better than strangers (verse), 
Epigram (verse), Young ladies (verse), Impromptu (verse), 
Rules to accompany the plains of matrimony, The Great 
plains of matrimony (on title page this is credited to Priest) 
Anonymous. The second part covers pages, 21-36. 

“The Great plains of matrimony,” was originally published 
by Josiah Priest as one of the articles in ‘“The Low Dutch Boy 
a prisoner among the Indians,’”’ occupying pages, 26-32 in the 
New London, ed. and pages, 25-32, in the Albany, ed. None of 
the other articles herein is by Priest. 


DN. MWA. (without the printed slip pasted over the line “horrible 
tales’’ in half title). 


48. A/true narrative/of the/capture of David Ogden,/ 
among the Indians,/in the time of the Revolution,/and of the 
slavery and sufferings he endured, with an ac-/count of his 
almost miraculous escape/after several/year’s bondage;— 
with eight other highly interes-/ting stories of the Revolution, 
and tales/of hunters./Now first published./Why to Greece and 
Rome; an ancient age;/for heroes should we look, to grace our 
page;/When thousands here are born in Yankee’s land,/With 
hearts as noble, and as strong a hand:-/To wrench the victim 
from the murdering knife/And give the pris’ner freedom with 
his life-/Who dare to meet the ambush’d savage yelp/ 
Of warriors seeking for th’ white man’s scalp./By Priest,/ 
author of several works, pamphlets, &c./(Copyright secured 
according to Law.)/Price-1834 cents./Lansingburgh:/Printed 
by W. B. Harkness. /1840. 

Published in pamphlet form. 8°. pp. 32. Woodcut engraving 
on verso of title entitled, “Capture of David Ogden,’ &c. Title, 
“Allusions to the Main Points of the following Narratives,”’ 
and author’s note, pp. 1-4; text, pp. 5-32. Text includes, “A 
Narrative of David Ogden’s Captivity among the Indians”; 
“A Panther and Wolf story of the Susquehanna;”’ “The 
Panther’; “An Indian Story respecting the same family as 
above,” “Other Stories of the same Family’’; “Story of Peter 
Wrechtmyer’s escape from the Indians—Never before pub- 
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lished’; “The Story of Wilhelemus Bouck, of Schoharie’; 
“The Wonderful Story of the Captivity of Ephraim Vrooman 
and his two sons.” Seven additional stories only; the eighth 
story noted in the “Allusions,” the “story of a Mrs. Roth 
and the Killing of her two children by the Indians, on the 
Mohawk,” is not here. 

In Mr. Henry W. Dupuy’s manuscript catalogue of his 
library, in the American Antiquarian Society, occurs this note, 
added by Mr. Dupuy himself to the description of this edition: 
“Field says although Mr. P’s works do not usually bear the 
stamp of veracity yet most of them contain a large amount of 
historic material obtained from authentic sources. He pub- 
lished besides his American Antiquities and work on slavery 
mentioned in Allibone a large number of pamphlets relating to 
Colonial and Revolutionary times. These have become quite 
rare so much so that Mr. A. 8. Clark the bookseller of Fulton 
St. told me that this one and the others which appeared in the 
same catalogue with it were the only ones he had ever seen. 
This narrative of David Ogden which occupies the first 24 pp., 
bears evidence of having been related by Ogden himself either 
to Priest or to the person who wrot: it out. The very 
first sentence states that Ogden was then living in Delaware 
County, N. Y.” 

Mr. Field in his Indian Bibliography also speaks of Mr. 
Priest as a “needy and unscrupulous author.” Unscrupulous 
is a harsh term, but Field evidently considered that Priest took 
advantage of a credulous public by foisting upon the reader 
stories not altogether authentic. That he was needy goes with- 
out saying, as nearly every author of his period was more or 
less in that condition of life. 

ICN. NBuHi. 


49. A/true narrative/of the/capture of David Ogden,/ 
among the Indians,/in the time of the Revolution,/and of the 
slavery and sufferings he endured, with an ac-/count of his 
almost miraculous escape/after several/years’ bondage ;— 
with eight other highly interes-/ting stories of the Revolution, 
and tales/of hunters./Now first published./(Eight lines of 
verse identical with the 1840, edition.)/By Priest,/author of 
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several works, pamphlets, &c./(Copyright secured according 
to Law.) /Price—18%4 cents./Lansingburgh:/Printed by W. B. 
Harkness. / 1841. 

Published in pamphlet form. 8°. pp. 32. A reprint of the 
edition, of 1840, containing the same woodcut engraving, the 
same ‘‘Allusions” and the same stories. 


CSmH. DLC. 
Sabin, 65494. 


50. Cover title: 

A true narrative/of the/Capture of David Ogden,/among 
the Indians,/in the time of the revolution,/and of the slavery 
and sufferings he endured./With an account of his almost 
miraculous es-/cape after several years bondage. 

Title: 

A true narrative/of the/Capture of David Ogden,/among 
the Indians,/in the time of the revolution,/and of the slavery 
and sufferings he endured,/With an account of his almost 
miraculous es-/cape after several year’s bondage./(The identi- 
cal eight lines of verse as in the two preceding editions.) /By 
Priest,/author of several works, pamphlets, &c./Printed in 
1840, and re-printed in 1882 by/Elmer E. Davis,/Lisle, Broome 
Co., N. Y. 

Published in pamphlet form, with paper cover binding. 
8°. pp. 32. Title and preface pp. 1—2; text, pp. 3-32. Headline 
on p. 3, “A narrative of David Ogden’s captivity among the 
Indians.” This is a reprint of the Ogden narrative, only; none 
of the other stories in the two preceding editions, are here 
re-printed. 

CSmH. DG. NN. (photostat copy). 


51. Cover title: 

The Capture/of/David Ogden/among the Indians/during 
the Revolution/By Priest. 

Title: 

A true narrative/of the/Capture of David Ogden,/among 
the Indians, /in the time of the Revolution/and of the slavery 
and sufferings he endured, with/an account of his almost 
miraculous escape, after/several years of bondage./(The 
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identical eight lines of verse as in the preceding editions.) /By 
Priest/author of several works, pamphlets, &c./Lansing- 
burgh, 1840/Printed by W. B. Harkness./Reprinted at Cold- 
water, Mich., 1922./Coldwater Sun and Star Print. 

8°. pp. 28. 

Published in pamphlet form, with orange colored, paper 
covers; back cover blank; front cover contains half or cover 
title. Title and “Allusions to the Main Points of the Following 
Narratives,” pp. 1-3; text, pp. 4-26; one leaf pp. 27-28, 
unnumbered, the word, ““Memoranda”’ in large type at the top 
of each page. 

This is apparently a privatly printed edition issued by one, 
H. W. Ogden, who has stamped on the front cover, title page 
and last leaf, with a rubber stamp, the legend, ““H. W. Ogden, 
Hardware, Farm Implements, Harness and Electric Shoe 
Repairing Shelby-Michigan.” A reprint of the Ogden narrative 
only.! (N. copy.) 

DN. N. 


52. A true narrative/of the/life of David Ogden/among the 
Indians/in the time of the Revolution/and of the slavery and 
sufferings he endured,/with an account of his almost miracu- 
lous/escape after several years’ bondage./Reprinted by/ 
Merton Miles Ogden/1929. 

8°. pp. 38. Published in pamphlet form, with stiff paper 
covers. Cover title on front cover identical with title, with this 
addition, Essex Publishing Co., Essex Junction, Vt. ‘‘Fore- 
word,” on verso of title, signed, M. M. Ogden. On page 3 is 
title page of pamphlet from which this reprint was made, 
which agrees with title page of the edition, reprinted in 1882 
by Elmer E. Davis, Lisle, Broome Co., N. Y., except that the 
word “Life” is used instead of “Capture.” Preface, reprinted 
from edition of 1882, on page 4; text with caption in large type, 
“‘A Narrative of David Ogden’s Captivity Among the Indians,”’ 


Igince the above was written, the compiler has received a letter from H. W. Ogden 
dated July 8, 1934, containing the information that his uncle in California had the 
reprint made, at Coldwater, Mich., and that David Ogden was his (H. W. Ogden’s) 
great-great-grandfather and that only a few copies were reprinted. 
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pp. 5-38. None of the other stories included in the original 
edition are here reprinted. 
DN. MWA. WHi. 


53. A history/of the/early adventures/of/Washington/ 
among the/Indians of the West;/and the story of his love of / 
Maria Frazier,/the/exile’s daughter;/with/an account of the 
Mingo Prophet,/whose most singular adventures/are blended 
with the fortunes of Washington,/and his love of the forest 
girl./(half rule)/Gathered from the records of that era./(half 
rule)/The great have loved as well as small,/For love’s the 
power that conquers all./The Indian with his chosen squaw, / 
Bows down to love’s mysterious law./So Washington, the 
good—the great,/Submitted to this law of Fate—/When first 
he saw the Forest Maid,/Near Braddock’s field—I love, he 
said,/And at love’s altar bent the knee,/The glorious Chief of 
Liberty!/(half rule) /By Josiah Priest, /author of several works, 
as American antiquities, &c. &c./(half rule)/Albany:/J. 
Munsell, Printer—58 State-Street./1841./(full rule) /Copy- 
right secured according to Law./(short rule)/Price 30 cents. 

Published in pamphlet form. Original binding, blue paper 
wrappers. 8°. Title, with ornamental border, and text, pp. 128; 
double columns on each leaf, each column numbered as a 
page; in reality 64 pages. The Washington story comprises, 
pp. 5-119; (Comments by the author), pp. 119-122; “A 
Singular Conjecture,” pp. 123-128. Full page woodcut on 
verso of title page, labeled, “He stood amaz’d! behind a 
tree conceal’d, and loved the charms her beauties there 
reveal’d.” The story begins on page 5, with sixteen lines 
of verse on Washington’s youthful adventures on his first 
Western expedition. Full page woodcut on pp. 25-26. (Adderly 
slaying Carawissa.) Woodcut on pp. 29-30. (Adderly bound 
to the stake, rescued by Tonnaleuka, the Prophet.) Woodcut 
on pp. 45-46. (Indian with upraised knife about to slay 
Adderly, is himself slain by rifle ball.) Woodcut on pp. 53-54, 
same as on verso of title. Woodcut on pp. 29-30, repeated on 
verso of last leaf, pp. 127-128, with this explanation: “We 
insert this engraving a second time, in order to apologize for 
an error on page 28 which error consists in a mistake of the 
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engraver, who, instead of having clothes on the prisoner tied 
to the tree, should have drawn him in a state of nudity—and 
instead of a tree he should have been tied to a stake—which 
were the facts.” 

On pages 119-122 the author attempts to prove the au- 
thenticity of the facts in the story and cites various authorities 
consulted. He says, “Should the reader of the foregoing pages 
object to the truth of the narrative, as but few of the particulars 
herein mentioned, are found in the history of the times, or in 
Washington’s writings. To this we may reply, that it would be 
very unlikely that Washington, although extremely particular 
in his accounts of his public transactions would mention any- 
thing, connected with any addresses he may have bestowed 
upon any lady, who might have attracted his attention.” He 
cites Paulding’s Life of Washington as the authority for the 
love story, in which it is stated that the story was received 
from the lips of an old negro, who delighted to talk of his old 
master. Parson Weems missed something, when he failed to 
include this story in his Life of Washington. Joel Munsell, who 
printed the pamphlet makes this comment: ‘Mr. Priest in- 
volved Washington in a love affair with an Irish girl whom he 
met in the wilderness. A copy of the work was called for some 
years after it was printed, by a person who remarked with 
much emphasis, that he had never found any mention of this 
episode in the life of Washington in any other account of him. 
Priest was undoubtedly the greatest inventor of ancient history 
and biography of his time.” 

Four thousand copies of this work were printed. 

The author’s story of the operations of the French and 
Washington’s expedition, which started the fires of the French 
and Indian war, is substantially correct but he has also inter- 
woven the beautiful but legendary story of Washington’s first 
love, which is probably a piece of pure fiction. 

Included in this history is a narrative of the captivity, 
among the Indians, of the Frazier family and their later re- 
demption by one of the French commanders. 

CSmH. DG. N. NN. 

Sabin, 65488. 
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54. Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1841, 
by/Josiah Priest, in the clerk’s office for the North. Dist. 
N. Y./(full rule) /The/Fort Stanwix Captive, /or/New England 
Volunteer,/being the/extraordinary life and adventures/of/ 
Isaac Hubbell /among the Indians of Canada and the West, in/ 
the War of the Revolution,/and the/story of his marriage with 
the Indian Princess, /Now first published,/from the lips of the 
hero himself./(half rule)/The herb at Boston, called the East- 
India tea,/Was scarcely tumbled in the Yankee sea,/When the 
blood of Hubbell and of millions more/Went up like angry 
waves where oceans roar, /And raged along its course, and burnt 
amain,/Made hot by insults and a threatened chain./Away, 
away! the spreding(sic) cry was loud,/To meet in fight the 
cruel and the proud./(half rule)/By Josiah Priest,/author of 
several works, pamphlets, &c./ (ornamental half rule) /Albany:/ 
Printed by J. Munsell, State Street./1841./(full rule)/Price 
1834 cents. 

Published in pamphlet form, with light brown paper covers. 
8°. pp. 64, double columns to each leaf, each column numbered 
as a page. Title page has an ornamental border with urn in 
upper right and left hand corners and eagle with outspread 
wings and shield in lower right and left hand corners. Four 
full page engravings. 

The only work of Revolutionary War Adventures and Indian 
captivity by Josiah Priest, confined to one subject. The only 
story in this pamphlet is that of Isaac Hubbell. There is 
another and more concise version of this story by another hand 
in the, ‘History of the Hubbell Family, containing a genealogi- 
cal record, by Walter Hubbell. Also biographical sketches, 
deeds, wills, inventories, distributions of estates, military 
commissions, obituaries,” &c. &c. First edition New York: 
J. H. Hubbell & Co., 1881. Second edition, 1915. 

Isaac Hubbell’s narrative is contained on pages, 90-92, in 
the first edition and pages 68-69 in the second edition. The 
facts in this version differ somewhat from those contained in 
Priest’s story. Isaac Hubbell was of Weston, Fairfield Co., 
Conn., and was born in 1755 and died, May 5, 1842. The facts 
of the story contained in the genealogy were related to the 
author in 1880 by Mr. David Dayton of Stepney, Fairfield 
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County, Conn. Mr. Dayton was told the story of his capture 
and life among the savages by his uncle, Isaac Hubbell. 
According to Munsell 6,000 copies of the “Fort Stanwix 
Captive,’’ were printed. 

CtY. DG. DLC. DN. ICN. WHi. 

Sabin, 65487. 


55. A Refutation/of the/Rev. Wm. Miller’s/Day of 
Judgment, /in/1843,/by showing that the 2,300 days of the 
Book of Daniel, were fin-/ished a hundred years ago, and that 
the end of /time cannot take place, as yet, by more/than eleven 
hundred years./By Josiah Priest,/author of the “Expected 
Christian Millenium,” ‘‘American Antiquities,” “History of 
the Fallen Angels of the Scriptures,” &c./Copyright secured 
according to Law./’Tis good to know, before we sow,/What 
kind of seed we’re planting, /Lest men should say, in the harvest 
day,/Behold the fruit of ranting./Price 1834 cents./Albany: 
Printed by Vance & Wendell./1842. 

12°. pp. 64. Subject matter divided into five sections. 


N. NN. 


56. Slavery,/as it relates to the/negro, or African race,/ 
examined in the light of circumstances, history and the/Holy 
Scriptures;/with an account of the/origin of the black man’s 
color,/causes of his state of servitude and/traces of his char- 
acter as well in ancient as in/modern times:/With strictures on 
abolitionism./Embellished with engravings./Albany:/Printed 
by C. Van Benthuysen and Co./1843. 

12°. pp. 340. Original binding, brown cloth, lettered on back 
in gilt letters, “Origin and Character of the Negro Race, By J. 
Priest.”” Copyright dated 1843, of three lines, on verso of title 
page. Title and preface, pp. I-V; index comprising Fifteen 
Sections, pp. VI-XIIT; text, pp. 13-340. 

Three plates, described as: 

“Family of Noah,” &c. p. 73. 

“Tower of Babel,” &c. p. 171. 

“Nimrod, the mighty hunter,” &c. p. 235. 

CtY. DLC. ICJ. MWA. NB. NNHist. NTH. OCIWHi. 

Sabin, 65491. 


{ 
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57. Slavery,/as it relates to the/Negro, or African Race,/ 
examined in the light of circumstances, history and the/Holy 
Scriptures;/with an account of the/origin of the Black Man’s 
color,/causes of his state of servitude and/traces of his char- 
acter as well in ancient as in/modern times:/With Strictures 
on Abolitionism./(rule)/By Josiah Priest./(rule)/Albany:/ 
Printed by C. Van Benthuysen and Co./ (rule) /1844. 

12 mo., pp. 340. On reverse of title: “(Entered according 
to the Act of Congress, in the year 1843, by Josiah Priest, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Northern District of New York.) 

Title and preface, pp. I-V; index comprising Fifteen Sections, 
pp. VI-XII; text, pp. 13-340. Three full page plates; ‘““The 
family of Noah, eight souls in number, after the flood; Gen. 
VII. 7, 8, 18; 1. Peter III. 20” &c. “The Tower of Babel, or 
Belus, built by the negroes of the house of Ham, under the 
direction of Nimrod, about 120 years after the flood.” 
“Nimrod, the mighty hunter, xxx in battle with a gang of wild 
beasts,” 

WHi. 

Sabin, 65491. 


58. Slavery,/as it relates to the/negro, or African race,/ 
examined in the light of circumstances, history and the/Holy 
Scriptures;/with an account of the/origin of the black man’s 
color;/causes of his state of servitude and/traces of his char- 
acter as well in ancient as in/modern times:/With strictures on 
abolitionism./By Josiah Priest./Albany:/Printed by C. Van 
Benthuysen and Co./1845. 

12°. pp. 340. Original binding cloth. Copyright notice on 
verso of title page, dated, 1843. Title and preface, pp. I-V; 
index comprising Fifteen Sections, pp. VI-XII; text pp. 13- 
340. Three full page plates. Plate facing page 72, “The 
family of Noah, eight souls in number, after the flood; Gen. VII. 
7,8, 18; 1 Peter III. 20’ &c. 

Plate facing page 170, ‘“The tower of Babel, or Belus, built 
by the negroes of the house of Ham, under the direction of 
Nimrod, about 120 years after the flood.” 


i 
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Plate facing page 234, ““Nimrod, the mighty hunter, xxx in 
battle with a gang of wild beasts,” &c. 


MH. 
Sabin, 65491. 


59. Bible/defence of slavery;/and/origin fortunes, and 
history/of the/negro race./By Rev. Josiah Priest, A.M./ 
Fifth edition—stereotyped./Glasgow, Ky.,/Published by Rev. 
W.S. Brown M.D./1852. 

8°. pp. 569. Original binding cloth, lettered in gilt on back, 
“History of the Negro Race and Bible defence of Slavery.” 
Front and back covers impressed with legend,” Martin & 
Griswold Louisville. M & G.” 

Title and publisher’s preface, pp. I-X (X blank); preface, 
dated Glasgow, Ky., April 27th 1850. Preface pp. III-VI. (sic) 
Index comprising fifteen sections pp. VII-XIV. (XIV blank). 
Text pp. 15-569. 

“Certificates” (testimonials), pp. 1-8; Advertisements (mis- 
cellaneous),pp. 8. (unnumbered), in back of book. First pub- 
lished in Albany in 1843, as slavery, as it relates to the negro or 
African race. 

CSmH. DLC. NjP. NN. NNHist. 

Sabin, 65497. 


60. Bible/defence of slavery,/By Rev. Josiah Priest, A.M./ 
To which is added/a faithful exposition of that system of 
pseudo/philanthropy, or fanaticism, yclept/modern abolition- 
ism,/which threatens/to dissolve the Union;/ and proposing a 
plan of /national colonization, /adequate to the/removal of the 
entire free black population/of the United States, /and all that 
may hereafter become free,/in a manner/harmonizing with the 
well-being of both races./Embellished with appropriate 
engravings./Published by W. S. Brown,/Glasgow, Ky./1852,/ 
(Copyright secured according to law.) 

8°. pp. IX, (III)—XIII; text, pp. (15)-569; certificates, 
pp. 1-8; advertisements, pp. 8. Original binding cloth. No 
engravings. 

OCIWHi. 


61. Bible/defence of slavery;/or the/origin, history, and 
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fortunes/of the negro race,/as deduced from history, both 
sacred and profane, their/natural relations—moral, mental, 
and physical—/to the other races of mankind, compared/ and 
illustrated—their future/destiny predicted, etc./By Josiah 
Priest, A.M., author of “American antiquities,” and member 
of the Antiquarian Society of New York./To which is added/a 
plan of national colonization, /adequate to the entire/removal 
of the free blacks, /and all that may hereafter become free,/in a 
manner harmonizing with the peace and well being/of both 
races./By Rev. W. 8. Brown, M.D.,/ of Glasgow, Ky./Sixth 
stereotype edition./Louisville, Ky.:/Printed and published by 
J. F. Brennan for/Willis A. Bush,/Gallatin, Tenn. 

8°. pp. 569. Woodcut frontispiece, entitled, “The four 
representatives of mankind.” Copyright on verso of title 
dated Feb. 24, 1851. Title and publisher’s preface, pp. I-X; 
preface, pp. III-VI (sic); index comprising fifteen sections 
VII-XIV; text, pp. 15-569. “Certificates” (comments from 
other publications), pp. 1-8, at end of volume. 

MB. OCIWHi. 


62. Bible/defence of slavery;/or the/origin, history, and 
fortunes/of the/negro race,/as deduced from history, both 
sacred and profane, their/natural relations—moral, mental, 
and physical—/to the other races of mankind, compared/and 
illustrated—their future/destiny predicted, etc./By Josiah 
Priest, A.M.,/author of “American Antiquities,” and member 
of the Antiqua-/rian Society of New York./To which is added/ 
a plan of national colonization,/adequate to the entire/ 
removal of the free blacks,/and all that may hereafter become 
free,/in a manner harmonizing with the peace and well-being/ 
of both races./By Rev. W. 8. Brown, M.D.,/of Glasgow, Ky./ 
(rule)/Sixth stereotype edition./(rule)/Glasgow, Ky.:/ Pub- 
lished by Rev. W. S. Brown, M.D.,/(dotted rule)/1853. 
Collation: IX (I) (iii)—Xiii, (1) (15)—569 (1) 8 p. 

ICN. 


63. Bible/defence of slavery;/or the/origin, history, and 
fortunes/of the/negro race,/as deduced from history, both 
sacred and profane, their/natural relations—moral, mental, 
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and physical—/to the other races of mankind, compared/and 
illustrated—their future/destiny predicted, etc./By Josiah 
Priest, A.M.,/author of “American Antiquities,’ and member 
of the Antiqua/rian Society of New York./To which is added/ 
a plan of national colonization, /adequate to the entire/removal 
of the free blacks,/ and all that may hereafter become free,/ 
in a manner harmonizing with the peace and well-being/of 
both races./By Rev. W. S. Brown, M.D.,/of Glasgow, Ky./ 
Sixth stereotype edition./Louisville, Ky:/Printed and Pub- 
lished by Bradley & Gilbert for/R. R. Black, /1859. 

8°. pp. IX, (III)—-XIII, rev. blank; text, pp. (15)-569; 
“certificates” (comments from other publications), pp. 1-8 at 
end of volume; one plate. Original binding cloth. Copyright 
notice dated Feb. 1851. 

OCIWHi. 


64. Bible/defence of slavery:/or the/origin, history, and 
fortunes/of the/negro race./As deduced from history, both 
sacred and pro-/fane, their natural relations—moral, men-/tal, 
and physical—to the other races of/mankind, compared and 
illustrated—/their future destiny pre-/dicted, etc./By Josiah 
Priest, A.M./To which is added/a plan of national coloniza- 
tion,/adequate to the entire/removal of the free blacks,/and 
all that may hereafter become free./In a manner harmonizing 
with the peace and well-being of/both races./By Rev. W. 8. 
Brown, M.D.,/of Glasgow, Ky./(ornamental rule) / Louisville, 
Ky.:/Printed and published by Bradley & Gilbert, / 1864. 

8°. pp. 569. 

Illustrations on colored paper, as follows: 

Frontispiece, entitled, “Types of the five races of mankind” 
(yellow paper). 

The family of Noah, facing p. 86 (deep tan paper). 

The tower of Babel, facing p. 207 (cream colored paper). 

Nimrod the mighty hunter, facing p. 282 (light blue paper). 

Care given the slave. 

Care given the poor white man, between pp. 344-345 (cream 
colored paper). 

The negro in his own country. 

The negro as a slave, between pp. 408-409 (pale pink). 


\d 
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Main part of volume comprises 425 pp. Pages 427-436, 
missing. ‘‘Strictures on abolitionism, natural colonization of 
the free black population of the United States, advocated.” 
pp. 437-569. 

“Certificates,” (collection of reviews) supplementary pp. 1-8, 
at end of volume. (ICU copy.) 

ICU. MnHi. 


65. A/copy of the grants/to the/Van Rensselaer and 
Livingston familes/together with a/history of the settlement/ 
of Albany./Gathered from authentic sources,/and published 
for the/ information of the renters./By Josiah Priest, /author of 
The American antiquities, &c./Albany:/Printed by J. Munsell, 
58 State Street. /1844. 

8°. pp. 34. Bound in yellow paper wrappers, with cover title 
as follows: Price 18 Pence/Important to renters!!/The/ Dutch 
and English grants/of the/Renselaer (sic) and Livingston/ 
Manors./Together with a/history of the settlement/of/ 
Albany./Gathered from authentic sources./By Josiah Priest, / 
author of the American antiquities, &c./Albany:/Printed by 
J. Munsell, 58 State Street. /1844. 

Advertisements on verso of front cover. Back cover includes 
pp. 33 and 34 of text, with a new “Order of the Work,” on p. 33 
entitled, “Complaints of the Renters of Van Rensselaer’s 
Manor.” On verso of title page is the “Order of the Work.” 

“First—A History of the Settlement of Beaverwyck, the 
beginning of Albany. 

Second—A brief account of the Primitive Manners of the 
Inhabitants, before the Revolution. 

Third—A History of the Van Rensselaer Family, commenc- 
ing with Killian. 

Fourth—A copy of the First Grant of Land by the Dutch 
Government of New Amsterdam, to Killian Van Rensselaer. 

Fifth—A Copy of the English Grant, for the same purpose, 
many years afterwards. 

Sixth—A Copy of the Grants in favor of the Livingston 
Family, on the East side of the Hudson. 

Seventh—A Summary of the grievances of the Renters— 
which it is believed, by all men, should be expunged from the 
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face of that community, and from the records of the country.” 

“The undersigned, Dr. Smith A. Boughton, one of the 
Commissioners for the Renters of Rensselaer Manor, on the 
East side of the Hudson, in the presentation of their grievances 
to the House of Assembly, 1844, has seen this work in Manu- 
script, and strongly recommends its perusal to all who feel 
themselves interested. 

Smita A. BoucHtTon” 

Munsell notes that 2000 copies of this work were printed. 

CtY. MWA. N. NBLHi. NBuHi. NNHist. 

Sabin, 65486. 
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JOAQUIN GARCIA ICAZBALCETA 


BY HENRY R. WAGNER 


GARCIA ICAZBALCETA, commonly 
known abroad as Icazbalceta, was born in Mexico 
City, August 21, 1825, the son of Don Eusebio Garcia 
Monasterio, a Spaniard, and Dofia Ana Icazbalceta, a 
Mexican lady, both from good families in comfortable 
circumstances. Shortly after, during the crusade 
against Spaniards in Mexico City, Don Eusebio was 
obliged to leave the country. Taking his family with 
him he went to Spain and settled in Cadiz but in 1836 
returned to Mexico where he engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. Don Joaquin, the youngest of ten children, 
was educated at home by private tutors from whom he 
stated he learned nothing. However, he learned sev- 
eral languages, notably English, French, Latin, Italian, 
and some German. During the war with the United 
States he served in the defense of Mexico City, taking 
part in the battle of Molino del Rey. There is a 
tradition in the family that while still in Spain the boy 
had a small press. His son, Don Luis Garcfa Pimentel, 
in a note addressed to Don Luis Gonzalez Obregon of 
August 12, 1925, places his first printing as in 1832. 
This surely must be a mistake as the boy was then 
only seven years of age. A small periodical entitled 
El Ruiseftor was issued by him, possibly as late as 1841 
in Mexico. All the copies of this now seem to have 
disappeared. There still survives, however, in the 
possession of the family a small handwritten piece with 
a regular title page—‘‘ Mes y Medio en Chiclana 6 
Viaje y residencia durante este tiempo en Chiclana y 
Vuelta 4 Cadiz por” [on the back of page] ‘“‘Un 
aficionado 4 pasearse en esta villa. N°. 1. Escrita en 
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la Ciudad de Cadiz Afio 1835”’ I del C. This is a little 
book in itself, complete with a ‘‘prélogo,”’ ‘‘notas’’ 
and ‘‘apéndice.’’ The fact that it does not exist in 
printed form is, I think, a good indication that 
Icazbalceta then had no press; he would certainly 
have been more proud of a printed piece than of a 
manuscript. 

His first literary labor apparently was a critical 
review of Prescott’s History of Peru and he followed 
this by a translation of the work itself, which was 
published in 1849 with extensive notes. On the title 
page his name appeared only under his initials as 
J.G.I. I think it probable that it was largely from the 
interest aroused by reading Prescott’s works on Mexico 
and Peru and his own investigations growing out of 
this that he undertook a literary career. It is said that 
he was also encouraged to do so by his friend, Lucas 
Alaman. Shortly thereafter a group of Mexican 
writers undertook to prepare a new edition of a 
Diccionario Universal de historia y geografia, which 
had been published in eight volumes in Madrid, 1846- 
1850, and the first volume was issued in 1853. The 
seventh volume, which concluded the augmented 
original work, appeared in 1855, and then three 
supplementary volumes were issued in the years 1855 
and 1856, relating almost entirely to Mexico. Icazbal- 
ceta was one of the editors and prepared many of the 
biographical articles which can be recognized by the 
initials J. G. I. appended to them. The article on 
“‘Tipograffa Mexicana,’’ dated May 12, 1855, and 
contained in Tomo v, pp. 961 et seq. contains a list 
of sixteenth century imprints, his first essay in 
bibliography to my knowledge. He was able to formu- 
late a list of forty-four imprints which he had per- 
sonally seen, and stated that there were thirty-five 
others of which he had some notice. Of the forty-four, 
twenty were in his possession and the rest mostly 
belonged to Ramfrez, the University Library, the 
Museo Nacional and some of the convent libraries. 
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No collations were appended to any of his descriptions, 
which in fact were limited to the titles. The greater 
part of the work was devoted to an examination of the 
claim that the Escala Espiritual of San Juan Climaco 
was the first work printed in Mexico and another large 
part to an examination of the period following the 
sixteenth century. In 1858 he issued the first volume 
of his Documentos and in 1859 was nearly ready to 
issue the second but the political difficulties of the 
country prevented it. 

In 1861 the Juarez government began to enforce the 
Reform Laws in Mexico City with great rigor. The 
convents were suppressed and the immense libraries 
which many of them had accumulated were largely 
dispersed. Out of the wrecks of these the important 
collections of Icazbalceta, José Fernando Ramfrez, 
Father Augustin Fischer, and José Marfa Andrade 
were largely formed. His wife, whom he married 
May 7, 1854, Dofia Filomena Pimentel y Heras, died 
July 3, 1862, and domestic grief was added to his other 
troubles so the second volume of his Documentos did 
not appear until 1866. Many of the documents were 
printed from copies which Icazbalceta obtained from 
W. H. Prescott. Prescott had accumulated a vast store 
of copies of important documents for writing his 
history of Mexico, principally taken from the Mufioz 
papers and those of José Vargas Ponce in the Real 
Academia de la Historia, Madrid, and these copies he 
furnished Icazbalceta most generously. A very large, 
if not complete list of Prescott’s copies will be found in 
the Biblioteca Americana Vetustissima of Henry Har- 
risse in an extensive Note attached to No. 118, Carta 
de Relacion of Hernando Cortés. They were, I under- 
stand, destroyed in the great Boston fire of 1872, to 
the great regret of all in this country who are interested 
in the early history of Mexico. 

In 1866 he published his Apuntes para un Catdlogo 
de Escritores en Lenguas Indigenas de America on his 
private press. In the Introduction we are told that 
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he was stimulated to write it by an invitation extended 
to him by Dr. C. H. Berendt to prepare some notices of 
American aboriginal languages for a new edition of 
Dr. E. Ludewig’s Literature of American Aboriginal 
Languages. This work had appeared in 1858 and 
Harrisse, writing in 1866, states that he had been 
furnished an annotated copy prepared for a second 
edition by Dr. Berendt. Harrisse complained that the 
work was not free from omissions and Icazbalceta in 
the Introduction to his A puntes notes the same defects. 
This, he says, led him to prepare his own work. By 
this time he had been able to accumulate more than 
eighty different works on Mexican linguistics in pur- 
suit of a plan which he had been following for a long 
time. Besides these, whose descriptions he manifestly 
had at hand, he had already accumulated notes regard- 
ing others he had seen. He now reached the point 
where, he says, he was in the same predicament as 
Ludewig, confronted by numerous works cited by 
other authors but which he had never seen. In order 
then to acquire more information he decided to print 
the Apuntes for distribution among enlightened per- 
sons who might help to augment his list. None were 
for sale but all were to be given to those who might 
assist in the work. At the end of his Introduction he 
adds the hope that some day ‘‘We shall have a 
Biblioteca de Escritores en lenguas indigenas de Mexico 
the first sketch of which will have been these A puntes.”’ 
In this little work, arranged alphabetically by authors, 
175 works are collated, taken from various sources, all 
libraries then or previously in Mexico, of which he 
gives a short list in the Introduction. 

The Biblioteca de Escritores promised, never ap- 
peared. It became merged in a much larger work, 
although more circumscribed in scope. The Biblio- 
grafia Mexicana del Siglo xv1 was its legitimate 
successor but it took forty years to prepare. This 
grand work, which ranks with the most outstanding 
bibliographical productions of Harrisse or José Toribio 
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Medina, finally appeared in 1886 in what is stated on 
the title page to be ‘‘ Primera parte.’”’ A second was 
never published nor did he intend to publish it. He 
wrote Dr. Wilberforce Eames that he would now retire 
from the field of letters. It seems, however, that by 
this time Icazbalceta had become more interested in 
purely historical than in bibliographical work. He set 
out to publish a new series of Documentos para la 
Historia de Mexico in the same year, and up to 1892 
had published six volumes. The last important work 
undertaken by him was a Vocabulario de Mexicanismos 
but he died before finishing it. Only a part of it has 
ever been printed. 

The short list of works just described by no means 
measures the extent or scope of Icazbalceta’s literary 
and historical labors. He was active in fomenting the 
reprinting of early books, to some of which he contrib- 
uted introductions, reprinted several himself on his 
own press, and contributed extensively to the publica- 
tions of Mexican learned societies, and to the literary 
organs of the day. His private press had been in opera- 
tion at least as far back as 1852 when he printed on it 
with his own hands El Alma enel Templo. In fact, there 
are intimations in this that he was at work on it as early 
as 1847. In 1855 he printed, again with his own hands, 
the letter of Hernando Cortés, dated October 15, 1524, 
from an original in his own possession. Ten years later, 
again on his own press, he reprinted this letter because, 
as he says, the first edition was exhausted, but the 
real reason was his dissatisfaction with it. At the end 
of his Introduction to the Cologuios Espirituales of 
Gonzalez de Eslava, Icazbalceta quotes with approval 
some remarks which had been prefixed to an edition of 
the Cancionero de Stufiiga by the editors, Marqués de 
Fuensanta del Valle, and José Sancho Rayon: ‘‘The 
important thing is to publish without delay everything 
possible which is inedited and merits it, (and I add 
very rare), thus saving from oblivion, from fire, from 
carelessness or some regrettable accident the numerous 
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invaluable manuscripts and codices which are still 
struggling against the dust and the worms. When 
these literary monuments have been resuscitated by 
means of the press and when they thus come into the 
public ken, then there will be competent persons to 
study, comment upon, and illustrate them as the work 
or the matter demands or requires.”’ For this reason 
Icazbalceta was interested in printing not only docu- 
ments but even in reprinting rare books and for the 
same reason his introductions to these are devoted in 
general either to a biographical account of the author 
or to the general conditions of the times which inspired 
them; only the Didlogos of Cervantes Salazar, which he 
translated from Latin and printed in 1875, contains 
extensive explanatory notes. I think he was to a large 
extent responsible for the activity displayed from 
1850 on in Mexico in the publication of documentary 
material such as the Biblioteca Histérica de la Iberia, 
the publications of El Sistema Postal, the Residencia 
of Cortés in 1852-53, Documentos para la Historia de 
Mexico, 1853-57, comprising nineteen volumes, the 
Historia de las Indias y Nueva Espafia of Duran in 
1867 and various others. 

Not only did his bibliographical interests become 
centered in the productions of the press in Mexico in 
the sixteenth century but his historical interests 
became more and more confined to that period. His 
three favorite characters were Fray Juan de Zuméar- 
raga, Fray Toribio Motolinia and Fray Gerénimo de 
Mendieta. He contented himself with publishing in 
Tomo 1 of his Documentos of 1858 a life of Motolinfa 
written by his friend, Ramfrez, but scattered through 
his other works are numerous references to him. His 
life of Mendieta is prefixed to the Historia Ecclesidstica 
Indiana of that author printed in 1870. His intention 
had been to issue this as a third volume of his Docu- 
mentos Histéricos but he tells us in a preliminary notice 
that he had abandoned the idea because this was a 
single work whereas the first two volumes comprised 
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collected pieces. Another reason may have been, as he 
tells us in the same place, that he had disposed in 1867 
of his own press on which the first two volumes had 
been printed largely by his own hand. The new printer 
was Francisco Diaz de Leon, associated in this case 
with Santiago White, an American, who had been a 
compositor for Icazbalceta but Icazbalceta was a silent 
partner in the concern. After 1875 his books were 
printed solely by Diaz de Leon. His life of Zumdrraga 
was his principal biographical production. It was 
printed in 1881 by Diaz de Leon together with an 
Appendix of sixty-four documents. One has only to 
study this work to see how far Icazbalceta had gone 
beyond work of a similar character published by him in 
1853 to 1856 in the Diccionario Universal. Few of his 
articles in that interesting publication have any 
permanent value. He confessed to his friend and 
biographer, Jestis Galindo y Villa, that they were 
works of his youth and a constant nightmare, and that 
he would like to erase them from the book and from 
everyone’s memory. This self-criticism betokens a 
somewhat excessive modesty: some of those biographies 
are still useful as being the only ones to be found of the 
subjects and for just such reasons were they reprinted 
by Garcia Cubas in his Diccionario Geografico Histérico 
y Biografico as late as 1900. 

Icazbalceta left two works which reveal him as a man 
of affairs, an Informe sobre los establecimientos de bene- 
ficencia y correccién de este capital written in 1863 and 
printed by his son in 1907, and a Laudo arbitral in the 
liquidation of the Company Guerra y Arena, published 
in 1874. In the latter we get some glimpse of Icazbal- 
ceta’s own transactions and the difficulties in carrying 
on business in the years just before the French inter- 
vention. His family owned sugar plantations in the 
State of Morelos and he obviously was attending to 
the business himself, something very necessary in such 
troublous times. Like most men of property in Mexico 
at that time he was a good Catholic and a conservative, 
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then almost synonymous terms. He plainly endeavored 
to keep out of politics but did not always succeed as 
we see in the Voz de Morelos of 1873. In his writings 
he frequently makes us aware of his antipathy to 
the Reform Laws, and more especially perhaps, to the 
ruthless and wasteful manner in which confiscation of 
church property was carried out. He foresaw that 
after this the next to be taken would be private prop- 
erty. Porfirio Diaz had brought internal peace back 
to Mexico long before Icazbalceta passed away and 
the resulting benefits to the entire Mexican common- 
wealth were shared in by him. He left an estate valued 
at some two million pesos to his family to be largely 
destroyed during another revolution within thirty 
years after his death. His son, Luis Garcia Pimentel, 
continued his father’s policy of publishing documents 
of first rate importance which had been bequeathed to 
him. The library remained intact in Don Luis’ hands 
until Carranza took possession of it, or most of it, and 
removed part of it to the Ateneo Fuentes in Saltillo, 
and part to Belem Prison. It was shortly afterwards 
returned, however, having suffered, I understand, 
considerable loss. Many books were never found and 
others were damaged. 

No catalogue of the books has ever been printed but 
in the library of the University of Texas there is a 
manuscript one which belonged to Don Genaro Garefa. 
The catalogue was carried forward to 1887. The vol- 
umes were then counted and a few additions were 
made. A few further additions were made by José 
Maria Agreda who had charge of the valuation of the 
books after the death of Icazbalceta. In 1927 Federico 
Gémez de Orozco published a catalogue of his manu- 
scripts which Icazbalceta himself had begun as far back 
as 1849. To just what date it was carried forward is 
difficult to say, but probably as late as 1888 and even 
possibly up to the date of his death. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the order in which the manu- 
scripts are entered in this catalogue represents the 
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sequence in which they were obtained. We note, how- 
ever, in the very early part, documents that were 
printed as early as 1854 and 1856, proof that the ori- 
ginals had been obtained before that time. In his 
article on Historiadores de Mexico published in the 
Diccionario Universal in 1854 he states that he was at 
that time printing the Memorias of Motolinia which 
did not appear until 1858 in Vol. 1 of his Documentos. 

Icazbalceta was an active member of various learned 
Mexican societies and correspondent of various Euro- 
pean ones. As early as 1850 he joined the Sociedad de 
Geografia y Estadistica and in 1865 became a member 
of the Academia Imperial de Letras y Ciencias, founded 
by Maximilian. In 1875 the Academia Mexicana, 
correspondent of the Real Academia Espafiola, was 
organized, and Icazbalceta who had since 1871 been 
correspondent of the Spanish academy became the first 
secretary. In 1883 he became provisional director and 
in 1885 took possession of the post of director which he 
held until his death. In April, 1881, he was elected to 
membership in the American Antiquarian Society, but 
never contributed anything to the Procerpines. In 
1882 he was elected honorary member of the Real 
Academia de la Historia of Madrid and in 1889 a 
member of the Société Scientifique of Brussels. In 1892 
the president of the republic appointed a commission to 
organize a celebration of the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America. Icazbalceta became the presi- 
dent of it and carried out his duties to the satisfaction 
of the government and of the numerous visitors. 

The institution in which he was principally inter- 
ested was the Sociedad de San Vicente de Paul. This 
institution dated back in Mexico to 1844. The head- 
quarters were in Paris and it took some little time to get 
the association under way. The Primera Conferencia 
was not established until 1846, nor did it receive the 
approbation of the government until somewhat later. 
In 1849, due to the formation of other conferencias in 
other cities the first one founded was converted into a 
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provincial council, and in 1850 into the superior council. 
Icazbalceta became president of this superior council 
in 1886, after having been a member of it for many 
years and continued to officiate as president until his 
death. The duty inculeated by the statutes of the 
society of looking after the poor was one that appealed 
strongly to him. In such work he no doubt found 
consolation after the death of his beloved wife and 
perhaps some outlet for his affectionate impulses which 
he usually concealed under a somewhat austere manner, 
the result of the recluse-like existence he led after that 
unhappy event. 

All his contemporaries agree that he was a man of 
exemplary habits, exceedingly industrious both in his 
business and in his devotion to literary pursuits, a fine 
gentleman and a good Catholic. He passed a part of his 
time on the Haciendas of Santa Clara and Tenango, 
his sugar properties in the State of Morelos. In a letter 
written to some friend in Europe, evidently Medina 
who quoted from it, he says: ‘‘ Under a sky, dark blue 
and free from even the smallest cloud, in an extensive 
valley surrounded by faraway mountains, among 
which rises the colossal Popocatepetl with its perpetual 
snow, the marvellous prospect, the radiant sun, the 
incomparable sky, the climate of paradise, the cane 
fields, the bananas and the palms make more doleful 
for me the complaints against those destestable cli- 
mates, [of London and Paris] enemies of the intellect 
which embitter and obscure the pleasure of such 
famous cities. I cannot live without sun, a cloudy day 
depresses me, cold saddens me and although that of 
Mexico City is not intense I rush from there to take 
refuge in these lands they call hot, but which are not so. 
This hacienda, some 1200 meters above sea level, is the 
highest limit of sugar cane and produces well. Rarely 
does the thermometer reach thirty degrees centigrade 
in the height of the afternoon in the hot season. The 
‘sweet juice’ has fed my family for more than a 
century and a half, so it must be treated with respect 
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and attention. It is my modus vivendi and pays for 
literary foolishness, such as my Bibliografia del 
Siglo xv1.”’ 

Aside from articles which appeared in periodicals and 
in publications of learned societies, everything Icaz- 
baleeta put forth was in small editions and printed 
either on his own press or at his own expense. The 
reasons for this are succinctly stated by him in the 
Introduction to the Noticias de Mexico of Sedano. I 
quote his interesting remarks on the subject: 


That an author should see with pain his work remain in 
manuscript for lack of means with which to print it is a sad 
spectacle which we observe every day, but that a man should 
deliberately set himself to write for himself alone without 
considering that what he writes might be useful to others is 
misconcieved modesty or censurable egoism. Many so consider 
it to be and so it seems that common sense dictates. Neverthe- 
less, he who at some time has been bold enough to put his 
memoranda into print can say that Sedano was right and not 
be very far out of the way. It is generally believed that the 
task of a conscientious writer is finished when for the hundredth 
time he has corrected the manuscript and leaves it ready for the 
press. This is an error. He still has to bear the expense of the 
printing with little or no expectation of reimbursement and has 
to struggle with compositors and proof-readers. Finally this 
bad journey is accomplished and he begins another worse one. 
The book comes out and no matter how little noise it makes 
the author soon sees that the number of his friends is much 
greater than he had calculated. The public commonly remains 
indifferent but his friends arrive in troops begging to be 
presented with a copy. One copy has such little value! If the 
author shows himself to be easy he can be certain that in a few 
weeks he will get rid of half the edition and the other half will 
remain on his hands because one copy given away prevents the 
sale of a half a dozen. Those who beg books do not do so in 
order to read them and keep them with appreciation but partly 
for the satisfaction of receiving something for nothing and 
partly to loan them to those who could afford to buy them. 
One has to be thankful when they do not sell them at a low 
price and thus enter into a possible competition with the author 
himself. If the author has sufficient firmness not to give his 
book except to a friend who deserves it or to a young student 
who cannot afford to buy it he can be sure that with each 
refusal he gains one enemy at least, and that very soon his 
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fame will spread abroad as being uncivil and niggardly. Among 
us it is a settled point that to gain anything with the pen or 
even to recover the cost of printing is an unpardonable mean- 
ness and dishonor. After all Sedano did well not to lose himself 


in such labyrinths. 


Not the least gracious of Icazbalceta’s characteris- 
tics was his willingness to place at the disposition of 
others his vast store of knowledge. Even when he 
expected to use the information himself in some forth- 
coming book he was still willing to oblige, not merely 
his friends, but even those whom he had never known 
or seen, simply because he thought the information 
thus disseminated would be of general use. As early as 
1865 he supplied Henry Harrisse with a large number 
of the titles for the list of sixteenth century Mexican 
imprints which he included in his B. A. V. Later when 
Dr. Eames was collaborating on Sabin’s Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America he carried on a correspond- 
ence with Icazbalceta and received from him much 
valuable information, and this while he was preparing 
his own Bibliografia Mexicana. This correspondence 
which Dr. Eames has very generously placed at my dis- 
position begins with a letter in English dated December 
25, 1883. As a matter of great interest, especially in 
connection with the publication of the Bibliografia 
Mexicana | insert herewith a facsimile of it. 

Icazbalceta did not continue writing to Dr. Eames in 
English but soon betook himself to his native language. 
The gradual progress of the Bibliografia Mexicana is 
detailed in another place and most of the letters are 
occupied with that subject, down to the time of its 
final publication in 1886. Characteristic of him in his 
later years, as soon as he finished a piece of work, or 
part of it, he began to think that his life would not last 
long enough to go on with another. From this time on 
his letters are largely occupied with news about the 
progress of his Nueva Coleccién and contain information 
to Dr. Eames regarding books which had come to light 
or about which Dr. Eames had requested information. 
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In his letter of May 23, 1889, he tells an interesting 
story about the Ramfrez collection. He states that the 
heirs of Ramfrez took little interest in his books and 
papers, but refused to dispose of the American part of 
it to him when he endeavored to purchase it. While 
absent from the capital they sold it to Alfredo Chavero 
under conditions inferior to his own previous offer and 
without consulting him. Chavero sold it at a much 
higher price later to Manuel Fernandez del Castillo 
whom Father Fischer induced to dispose of it in Lon- 
don. Many of the papers were not, however, included 
in the sale and were disposed of later. December 22, 
1890, he writes that he was pleased to learn that Mr. 
Janvier had complied with his instructions to deliver a 
copy of the English Index of the Bibliografia to 
Dr. Eames. Curiosity got a little the better of him on 
December 10, 1892, and he asked Dr. Eames to let 
him know, if he could, what the Lenox Library had 
paid for the Spanish edition of the Columbus letter. 
His last letter to Dr. Eames was written October 16, 
1894, and contains the following interesting passage: 
I would have much pleasure in sending something to the 
Library but I have published recently nothing worth while and 
I have even abandoned American studies, partly because my 
publications do not receive support from the public and partly 
on account of quarrels in which they have involved me. At 
present, not only for the purpose of filling a void but to be able 
to offer something to the Academia Mexicana, correspondent 
of the Spanish Academy of the Language, of which I am presi- 
dent, I occupy myself in preparing a dictionary of words and 
phrases in use in Mexico (Mezicanismos). The printing of 
the first part is about to be finished (A-G) and it will be 
published shortly. I will send a copy to the Lenox Library, not 
because it may be useful but as a gift. Perhaps it may serve 
you to understand some word or familiar phrase in use by our 
writers not to be found in the Diccionario de la Lengua. 


Icazbalceta never lived to see the publication of this 
literary work but he did see the proof sheets of it, no 
doubt a source of great gratification to him. The whole 
correspondence is indicative of a meticulous accuracy 
on which he prided himself, but he did not fail to com- 
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plain, as he did frequently, of the typographical errors 
even in his own publications. There are also frequent 
mentions in it of Mr. Pilling for whom he seemed to 
have entertained a great regard, and to whom he 
furnished information as freely and generously as he 
did to Dr. Eames, and had done years before to Henry 
Harrisse. 

Icazbalceta passed away in his house in San Cosme, 
November 26, 1894, dropping dead with a candle in 
one hand and a book under his other arm. Several 
eulogies of him were delivered dwelling on his long, 
useful, and honorable career. A biographical sketch of 
him was written by Jestis Galindo y Villa. Published 
originally in his lifetime (1889) in an edition of fifty 
copies it was somewhat extended in 1903, and after his 
death again appeared in a pamphlet dated 1904. 
Recently it has been reprinted with additions and 
corrections by the Sociedad Alzate. A biographical 
and bibliographical study was written in 1923 by Lic. 
Primo Feliciano Velasquez which has never been 
published. Icazbalceta’s grandson, Don Joaquin 
Garcia Pimentel, kindly sent me a copy of it which is 
in his possession. I cannot but feel that the last years 
of his life were embittered by the attacks made on him 
on account of his letter of 1883 to Archbishop Labastida 
about the Virgin of Guadalupe. To question this 
peculiarly Mexican legend savored of heresy and 
especially was this feeling rampant in just those very 
Catholic circles in which Icazbalceta moved. The con- 
troversy did not end with his death but if anything 
became more bitter thereafter. It took a tremendous 
amount of courage for a man in his position to express 
the opinion that there was no historic basis whatever 
for the alleged miracle of her appearance to the lowly 
Indian, Juan Diego, and to affirm that it originated a 
long time later, during the period when an extreme 
form of piety existed in Mexico combined with an 
equally extreme credulity. The letter further demon- 
strated another trait of his character, his honesty of 
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purpose. He knew that he would be subjected to 
violent criticism and a less honest person would have 
adopted a noncommittal course, or have dodged the 
question altogether. A command from the archbishop 
to pass an opinion on this subject was, however, law to 
him. 

When a survey is made of the progress from 1850 
onwards of the bibliography of the history and lan- 
guages of Mexico in the sixteenth century, one cannot 
but be struck by the commanding part played in it by 
Icazbalceta. Some of these books had been found in 
Europe before 1850 and descriptions of a few of them 
had been printed. Scholars were acquainted with the 
work of Antonio de Leon Pinelo, and more particularly 
with that of his continuator, Andrés Gonzdlez Barcia, 
but the descriptions given in their works were of too 
general a character to awaken any great interest. 
Icazbalceta’s list published in the Tipografia Mexicana 
was a revelation of what might be expected in this 
branch of the subject, and when Harrisse published in 
1866 what in reality was Icazbalceta’s enlarged list the 
bibliophiles and the historians of early America ob- 
tained a good prospect of the possibilities in a new field. 
Except for a few of the early books printed before 1551, 
of which Harrisse was able to furnish very accurate 
descriptions, the rest of his list consisted merely of 
titles and dates. In Ieazbalceta’s A puntes the books in 
indigenous languages were described in 1866 more 
fully, but for the others a gap of nearly twenty years 
intervened. During this interval the Andrade and 
Fischer sales occurred in London and Paris but very 
little bibliographic information could be obtained from 
the catalogues. In 1880 a catalogue of the Ramfrez 
collection issued by Puttick and Simpson and pre- 
pared by Father Fischer gave to the world for the 
first time fairly complete bibliographical information 
regarding many of the books which had not been 
described by Icazbalceta or Harrisse. 

The extent of the obligations of scholars to Icazbal- 
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ceta can perhaps best be seen in Pilling’s Proof Sheets. 
Pilling had accumulated all the literature on the sub- 
ject of Mexican languages which he could find and 
still he was obliged to resort to Icazbalceta either by 
correspondence or through his Apuntes for all but a 
very trifling few of his deseriptions. Again, one has 
only to examine the pages of Sabin’s Dictionary up to 
1884 to realize how little was known on the subject 
beyond what could be obtained from him. After that 
date of course the obligations to Icazbalceta became 
still greater, as Dr. Eames, who then took charge of the 
work, had advance sheets of the Bibliografia Mexicana. 
Since 1886 when Icazbalceta completed the publication 
of his Bibliografia Mexicana subsequent bibliographers 
have been able to add but little to what he had accom- 
plished. Full credit must be accorded to the labors of 
Dr. Nicolés Le6n and José Toribio Medina but Dr. 
Leén frankly entitled his work Adiciones and that of 
Medina is substantially taken from Icazbalceta’s grand 
work, with a number of additions, mostly of little 
significance. Since he wrote a few more have turned up. 

After his death several of the societies in Mexico of 
which Icazbaleeta was a member took appropriate 
action and some of his associates paid fitting tributes to 
him both as a man and asascholar. A public session of 
the Academia Mexicana was held January 19, 1905 at 
which several eulogies on him were pronounced. The 
principal work, however, devoted to an account of his 
life and writings had been published long before, in 
fact, as early as 1870 a short article ‘‘ Los Escritos de 
D. Joaquin Garefa Ieazbalceta’’ had appeared in the 
Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y 
Estadistica. It was signed C. A. B. and was mostly 
devoted to his translation of Prescott’s history of Peru, 
his A puntes and his articles in the Diccionario Universal. 
In 1889 appeared a much more important work Don 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta—Notas Biograficas y Biblio- 
graficas. It was written by a young scholar Jests 
Galindo y Villa and printed in Mexico in an edition of 
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fifty numbered copies by the Imprenta del Sagrado 
Corazé6n de Jestis. It contains thirty-nine pages includ- 
ing the titles and preliminaries and was dated August, 
1889. Curiously enough it develops from a letter writ- 
ten by Icazbalceta to the author acknowledging receipt 
of a copy that Galindo was not acquainted with the 
older man. In this Icazbalceta complimented the 
younger one on his work and made a few corrections. 
Although I have seen a copy of this pamphlet I have 
not had an opportunity to compare it with later edi- 
tions and consequently I am not able to say in what 
respect it differs from them. 

In 1903, Galindo y Villa republished this with addi- 
tions in Boletin No. 2 of the Instituto Bibliogrdfico 
Mexicano, as Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Bio- 
grafia y Bibliografia. This is somewhat enlarged, con- 
taining thirty-seven pages plus three unnumbered. The 
author was not satisfied with the printing of this and 
later in the year re-published it, this time in the Anales 
del Museo Nacional, Tomo vu, pp. 520-562. This was 
reprinted by the Museo Nacional in 1904 and entitled 
‘Tercera Edici6n muy aumentada.” It contains a 
portrait of Icazbalceta and some eighty-seven pages. 
A fourth edition has been printed in 1925 by the 
Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘Antonio Alzate,’”’ pp. 513-583, 
with the old portrait. This was also issued separately 
with the title Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta su vida y 
sus obras, ete. and inclosed in paper wrappers with the 
same title. Although a few corrections and additions 
were made in this edition, due probably to Don Joa- 
quin’s son, Luis Garefa Pimentel, the book is inferior 
to that of 1904, the bibliographical arrangement being 
very confusing. The work is largely devoted to a 
description of Icazbalceta’s writings, and a good part 
of this to listing the documents which Icazbalceta 
printed and the contents of the Coleccién Agiieros. 
In April, 1926, the life only was printed in English in 
New York by /nter-A merica, pp. 331-344. 

The collection of Icazbalceta’s writings was pub- 
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lished between 1896 and 1899 by Victoriano Agiieros in 
ten small volumes. In Vol. I there is also a portrait of 
Icazbalceta and another Noticia Biogrdfica y Biblio- 
grafica of him no doubt written by Agiieros. In a note 
this is stated to have been an extract from an extensive 
biography of Icazbalceta to be published later in the 
series which Agiieros was then editing entitled Biblio- 
teca Autores Mexicanos but so far as I know it never 
appeared. I have already referred to that written by 
Sefior Velasquez which is still in manuscript and I am 
informed that another has recently been written by a 
young woman in Mexico who hopes to see it published 
some day. The ten volumes of the Coleccién Agiieros 
comprise nearly everything that Icazbalceta wrote, 
but owing to the desire of the editor to distribute these 
in two categories ‘‘Opusculos Varios” and ‘“‘Bio- 
graffas,’’ no orderly presentation of them could be 
made. The result is extremely confusing, articles from 
one of Icazbalceta’s books being printed in one volume 
and others in another. The printing was also done with 
the maximum of errors and should not be used except 
by those who have no access to the original writings. 

I wish to express my profound gratitude for the 
help afforded me in preparing this monograph by Don 
Joaquin’s grandson, Joaquin Garcia Pimentel, an 
eminent scholar like his grandfather, and also to 
Federico G6émez de Orozco, that inexhaustible well of 
information regarding all things Mexican. 


LIST OF ICAZBALCETA’S WORKS 


1. Historia de la Conquista del Peri por W. H. Prescott 
(New York 1847). 

El Album Mexicano, Tomo 1, 1849, pp. 51-60, dated at end Julio 1 de 
1849. Preceding this is a portrait of Prescott and a sketch of his life on 
pp. 49-51. 

This review of Prescott’s work, the translation of which Icazbalceta was 
about to publish, was signed with the initials F. M. 

There are certain expressions in this review which would lead one to 
suppose that it had not been written by Icazbalceta. The initials F. M. 
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are not those of any writer of the day, well known or even little known, 
making it probable that they were intended to conceal the name of the 
real author. Icazbalceta himself could be the only one with any motive 
to conceal his identity and such a motive could only have been a dislike 
to appear as advertising his own work. Sefior Galindo y Villa in the first 
edition of his sketch of Icazbalceta, published in 1889, attributed the 
review to him, and his failure to deny this in his letter to Galindo y Villa 
of October 25, 1889, while making other corrections of less importance, 
would warrant us in concluding that he was the real author. 


2. Historia de la Conquista del Peri precedida de una 
ojeada sobre la Civilizacion de los Incas. [Rule] Escrita en 
ingles por W. H. Prescott, socio corresponsal del Instituto de 
Francia; individuo de la Real Academia de la Historia de 
Madrid, &c. &c. Traducida al castellano por J. G.I. [Latin and 
Spanish quotations] Tomo 1. 

Mexico. R. Rafael, editor, calle de Cadena N. 13. 1849. Two Vols. 

False title—Historia de la Conquista del Peru—[Rule] Tomo 1, verso 
blank; title, verso blank; Prélogo, pp. [v]—xx1; [xx] blank; Division 
general de la obra, [xxi], verso blank; Indice del primer tomo [xxv]- 
XLIV; text, 697 [687] pp. 

Errors in pagination: 65 for 56, 316 for 361, 578 for 587, and 697 for 
687; page 2 is unnumbered. 

Tomo 11—False title, same as in Tomo 1, except—Tomo 11, verso blank; 
title, same as in Tomo 1 except—Tomo u, verso blank; Indice del tomo 
segundo [1|—xx1; [xx] blank; Libro cuarto etc., verso blank, text [7|-456; 
Apendice del Autor, verso blank, text [3]-71, verso blank; Apendice del 
traductor, verso blank, text [531|-666; new title—Relacion de la Con- 
quista del Peru, escrita por Pedro Sancho, Secretario de Pizarro y escrib- 
ano de su ejército. [Rule] Publicada en Italiano por J. R. Lamusio. 
Traducida por primera vez al Castellano por J. G. I.—1849, verso blank; 
text [669|-766; Tabla general [767|-806. 

Errors in pagination: 7 for 17, 11 for 115, 613 for 136, 208 for 280, 209 
for 309, 42 for 427, 556 for 565, 84 for 584, 670 for 607. Numbers 544, 768 
and 769 on wrong side, 769 for 770 and 802 not numbered. 

From 697 the type is smaller and so is that in the Apéndice del Autor. 

This edition was issued as a feuilleton of a newspaper which probably 
accounts for the fact that it is not very well printed and is on poor paper, 
and besides is very scarce. 


2a. Historia de la Conquista del Pert, precedida de una 
ojeada sobre la Civilizacion de los Incas [Rule] Escrita en 
ingles por W. H. Prescott, socio corresponsal del Instituto de 
Francia; individuo de la Real Academia de la Historia de 
Madrid, &.&. Traducida al castellano por Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta. [Rule] Con un Apendice del traductor. [Latin 
and Spanish quotations] Segunda edicion corregida [between 
rules]. Tomo Primero. 
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Mexico. [Rule] R. Rafael, editor, calle de Cadena Numero 13. [Rule] 
MDCCCL. 


False title, verso blank; blank leaf; lithograph portrait of Prescott; 
title, verso blank; Prélogo, pp. v—xx1; [xx] blank; Division general de la 
obra, [xxi], verso blank; Mapa del Pert en la época de la Conquista 
Libro Primero [Rule] Introduccion, verso blank; 687 pp., verso of the last 
blank; Indice del tomo primero [xxv]-x11; Esplicacion de las estampas 
XLI-XL1; Erratas xtu. Portrait of Pizarro facing page 225. 

Errors in pagination: 93 for 39, 110 for 610, 616 for 611. 

Tomo segundo—False title, verso blank; title same as in Tomo 1, 
except—Tomo segundo, verso blank; Libro cuarto [Rule] Guerras civiles 
etc., verso blank; [7|-527 pp.; Apéndice, 529; Apendice del traductor, 
verso blank; Advertencia, 531-536; Apendice del traductor, 537-666; 
Relacion de la Conquista del Pert, escrito por Pedro Sancho, etc. [Rule] 
Publicada en Italiano por J. B. Ramusio. Traducida por primera vez al 
Castellano por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, 667, verso blank; Advertencia 
del traductor, 669-677, verso blank; Relacién, 679-765; 766 blank; Tabla 
general, 767; 768 blank; [Tabla], 769-808; Indice del Tomo segundo, 
I-xvul, verso blank; Fe de erratas, 1 unnumbered page. Portrait of Gasca 
facing title, Armas y Firmas de Pizarro facing page 130. 

Errors in pagination: 04 for 40, 152 for 125, 311 for 314, 204 for 402, 
418 on wrong side of page, 407 for 507, 533 for 532, 33 for 533, 653 for 536, 
538 and 539 on wrong side of page. 

This Spanish text was used by Philip Ainsworth Means in his Account 
of the Conquest of Peru, a translation of Sancho’s book, published by the 
Cortes Society, N. Y. 1917. 

The “Relacion de la Conquista del Peru’’ by Sancho appears in the 
Col. Agiieros, vi11, 299-423. 


3. La Danza General en que entran todos los estados de 
gentes, El Espectador de Mexico, Tomo tv, No. 4 of December 
27, 1851, pp. 81-9, dated at the end December 15, 1851 and 
signed by Icazbalceta. 


A criticism of and extracts from this “ Danza,’’ which had been pub- 
lished in 1849 by George Ticknor in the Appendix to his History of Spanish 
Literature; the ‘‘Danza’’ was supposed to have been written about 1360. 

(Col. Agtieros, v1, pp. 99-115) 


The review in which this appeared was a Catholic organ published by 
the editors of the Universal and the old Observador Catélico. In Tomo u, 
No. 1, there is an article ‘‘Ocupacion de los bienes eclesiasticos, causa de 
la miseria publica’, and a long series of ‘‘ Bienes eclesiasticos,’’ pp. 49, 
73, 97, 145, 169, 217, 241, 289, and in Tomo m, pp. 73 and 97. There is 
also another — ‘Los bienes eclesiasticos son nacionales?’’ These were 
obviously all written by the same individual and in my judgment in all 
probability by Icazbalceta. There is abundant evidence in his later 
writings that he was strongly opposed to the confiscation of the properties 
of the church. The political aspects of the time or his youth, perhaps, 
made it advisable for him to hide his identity. 


4. El Alma En El Templo-Nuevo Devocionario con el 
Oficio del Domingo de Ramos Jueves y Viernes Santo. 
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Aprobado por la Autoridad Eclesiastica [vignette] 

Méjico: Portal de Agustinos, No. 3 1852. 12 x 8 ems. 

vi, 331 (1) pp. and 4 plates engraved in Paris. The unnumbered page 
at the end is of Erratas, and at the bottom of this is—Mejico.—Imprenta 
del Editor, 1847-52. 

At the beginning is a lithographed title in colors and dated ‘‘en Mejico 
1851”’ with the verso blank. Then follows a title with fon the verso] 
Propriedad del Editor; m1—v el Editor [signed] J. G. I. on v; [v1] blank; 
Aprobacion; Licencia. 

This is a beautiful little book arranged by Icazbalceta, but not for his 
wife as sometimes stated. 


4a. Segunda edici6n—April, 1863. [Not seen.] 

According to a statement on page vi of the Tercera edicién 1000 copies 
of this were printed. The “ Advertencia’’ was reprinted in the edition of 
1865 and in this it is stated that the plates for this were made in Mexico. 


4b. Tercera edicién—Mexico, 1865. 11. 5x7.5 cms. 


x1v (1), 406 pp. 1 plate. El Editor [vu)|—vu1 dated Abril, 1865 and 
signed J. G. I., followed by Advertencia de la Segunda edicién rx—x11 (1) 
dated Junio de 1863 and also signed by J. G. I. The last page of pre- 
liminaries is filled with the Aprobacion and the Licencias. At the end is 
Icazbalceta’s book-plate followed by—Se acabé de imprimir a 14 de Mayo 
de 1865. This is dedicated to the memory of his deceased wife as are the 
later ones, and it seems that the Segunda edicién was also. 

I have only been able to find one copy of this edition and fear that it 
may lack one or more plates. On the verso of the false title it says ‘‘Edicion 


economica.”’ This may account for the solitary plate. 


4c. El Alma en el Templo [in a frame] [Rule] Nuevo 
Devocionario aprobado por la autoridad eclesidstica [Rule] 
Cuarta edicion destinada especialmente a los nifios [|Ornament| 
México Antigua Libreria portal de Agustinos N.3. 1868. 9.6x6 cms. 


False title—El Alma in el Templo [Rule] Nuevo Devocionario [Rule] 
5 ey por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta [Full page rule] Impreso por 
*. Diaz de Leon y Santiago White Bajos de San Agustin Num. 1, verso— 
Propriedad del Autor; leaf, recto blank, verso engraving of the Child 
Jesus; title, verso blank; leaf of dedication to Maria Garcia Pimental, 
verso blank; text, [1|-250; Index [251|-254. At the end is Icazbalceta’s 
printer’s plate. The plate was engraved in Mexico. 


This edition meant for children contains less items than the fuller 
edition, the Misas Proprias being missing. 


4d. Quinta edicién. [Not seen.] 
Mexico, 1874 
4e. Sexta edicién. Destinada especialmente a los nifios. 


11.5x8.5 cms. 
Mexico, 1875. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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This corresponds page by page to the Cuarta edicién, only a few of the 
vignettes differ. 


4f. El Alma En El Templo [Rule] Nuevo Devocionario 
Aprobado por la Autoridad Eclesiastica [Rule] Séptima 
Edicion destinada especialmente 4 las personas cortas de vista. 


[Ornament] 

México Antigua Libreria, Portal de Agustinos Num. 3. [Rule] 1875. 
14x9 cms. 

False title, El] Alma en el Templo Nuevo Devocionario [Rule] Séptima 
Edicion Publicado por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. [Rule] Impreso por 
Francisco Diaz de Leon Calle de Lerdo nim. 2., verso: Estando asegurada 
la propriedad de este libro conforme 4 la ley, se perseguir4 4 quien lo 
reimprime, en todo 6 en parte, 6 le introduzea impreso en el extranjero; 
blank, verso a crucifix steel engraving; title, verso blank; text, 238 num- 
bered pages; Indice, 239-241. At the bottom of the last is Icazbalceta’s 


printer’s plate. 
The only copy seen lacks the Introduction which is nevertheless called 


for in the Index. 
As this edition was for short-sighted people the type is much larger than 
in the others. Also it lacks a few things that the others have. There is some 


difference in the contents. 


4g. Octava edicién, 11.7x7.4 cms. 


Mexico 1881 
(4), 413 pp. and 3 plates with French titles. There are also copies with 


Spanish titles to the plates. 


4h. Novena edicién. [Not seen.] 
Mexico 1893 


4i. Decima edicién, 11.5x7.5 cms. 

Mexico, Murguia, 1896 

Title, verso blank, vi, and an unnumbered leaf In Memoriam of 
Icazbalceta and his wife, pp. [v1], 415 with two plates, one in colors. 

The plates were both made in Switzerland and contain the name of 
Benzinger Fréres, and the book was printed by them in spite of the 
imprint of Murguia on the title. 

This contains only the Advertencia of the Segunda edicién. 


4}. Séptima edicion destinada especialmente a los nifios 
[Vignette] México [Rule] Luis Garcia Pimentel, editor y 


proprietario. 

False title, E] Alma ete., Publicado por Luis Garcia Pimentel Impreso 
por la Imprenta Escalante. 1910, with a copyright notice on the verse; 
plate; title, verso blank; plate; leaf of dedication from the edition of 1868 
“a la nifia Maria Garcia Pimentel,”’ verso blank; 244 pp. numbered except 
the first. There are also three other plates. 
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It seems that Icazbalceta translated from the Latin the Oracion Uni- 
versal, the Oracion 4 San Jose, the Oracion 4 Santa Filomena, the Oracion 
4 San Vicente de Paul, and the Oracion de Nuestros Padres Difuntos. The 
Oracion 4 Santa Filomena, Filomena being the name of his well-beloved 
wife, first appeared in the second edition of 1863. The last one in 4b was 
also written by Icazbalceta (page 400) and there is a tradition in the 
family that he set this up in type directly from his head in order to fill up 
the last leaf of sheet 25. 

Some time between 1910 and 1914 Luis Garcia Pimentel had an edition 
of 5000 copies printed which he intended to sign in order to prevent 
counterfeiting. All these without a single exception were stolen when his 
house was sacked in 1914-15, and apparently no copy of it has been found 
since. Don Luis left an important memorandum regarding the publication 
of this book from which I make a few extracts. “Don Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta published the first edition in 1852 and obtained a copyright 
for it August 27 of the same year. The edition was soon exhausted and 
Don Joaquin’s wife wishing to have it constantly on sale so that the 
proceeds should serve to assist one of the Conferencias de la Sociedad de 
San Vicente de Paul, that of Nuestra Sefiora de Monserrate, requested her 
husband to undertake a second edition. This appeared in 1863 and the 
third in 1865, and others later, bringing in during more than a quarter of 
a century abundant funds for the poor, a revenue now entirely lost due to 
the counterfeit issues of the book and difficulties with editors and book- 
sellers. The first counterfeit issue was made in Paris by the widow of Ch. 
Bouret, an inelegant imitation of the real book. Don Joaquin objected to 
the representative of the house in Mexico and finally secured a compromise 
by which the house withdrew the counterfeit copies and paid an indemnity 
of 120 pesos to the Conferencia de Monserrate, promising also not to sell 
any more in future except the legitimate ones.’”’ This seemed to put a 
stop to the first effort to counterfeit the book. A new copyright was 
obtained August 10, 1893. On the death of Don Joaquin, Don Luis, his 
son, solicited a copyright in France for the book. This he obtained in 
July, 1902, while there. Before Don Joaquin died however he made a con- 
tract with the house of Benzinger in Switzerland, afterwards ratified by 
Don Luis, to print a certain number of copies. It seems that the Ben- 
zingers did not stop with printing the copies agreed to but printed a lot 
more on their own account. The books were identical except for the title 
pages. Don Luis says that the legitimate edition was dated 1900 in 
Mexico while the falsified ones were dated 1896,—Benzinger-Suiza, that is 
to say, the one entered above as 4i. No copy is known with the date 
Mexico 1900 on it. 


5. Diccionario Universal de Historia y de Geografia. 
Mexico: [various printers] 10 Vols. 1853-6. 


Large 4°, Tomos 1-3, 1853; Tomos 4-5, 1854; Tomos 6-7, 1855; 
Apéndice, Tomos 8-10, 1856. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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This ambitious performance was undertaken by a group of the literati 
of the day among whom we find such names as Lucas Alamdn, José 
Maria Andrade, José Maria Basoco, Manuel Orozco y Berra, José Fer- 
nando Ramirez, Ignacio Rayén and Icazbalceta. The basis for it was a 
similar work recently issued in Spain in which naturally but little atten- 
tion had been paid to Mexico. The idea was to add to this articles written 
by the editors or other contributors of special Mexican interest. Orozco y 
Berra undertook the geographical part of it and the biographical sections 
were assigned to different participants. Of these Icazbalceta was one. All 
the articles he wrote for it except two were of biographical nature. The 
execution of this plan left much to be desired. Too much space was 
allotted to Mexican history, especially to the independence period, and 
entirely too little to the geographical part. The result was that after 
seven volumes had been published, apparently concluding the work, it 
was found necessary to issue three more as an appendix and in these three 
will be found the bulk of the Mexican material. Icazbalceta contributed 
the following sketches. Many of these were reprinted in Tomos Iv and 1x 
of the Col. Agtieros and the number of the volume in which they are to be 
found is placed after each name. Those without number were not re- 
printed. Those with Ap. are the ones which appeared in Tomos vui—x 
of the Diccionario. 


Abad y Queypo, don Manuel Tomo 1x 
Acazitli 6 Acaxitli, don Francisco de Sandoval =e 
Acosta, P. José 

Alareén, don Hernando 
Albornoz, Rodrigo de. Ap. 
Alcedo, don Antonio 
Alcedo, don Dionisio 
Alvarado, don Diego. 
Alvarado, Gémez de. 
Alvarado, Gonzalo de. 
Alvarado, Jorge de. 
Alvarado, Juan de. 
Alvarado, don Pedro de. Tomo Iv 
Angleria, Pedro MArtir de. 
Anza, don Juan Bautista ~ 
Atahualpa 6 Atabalipa. 

Avila, don Alonso. Ap. 
Ayllén, Lic. don Lucas Vasquez de. 
Balboa, Miguel Cabello. 

Balboa, Vasco Nufiez de 
Balbuena, Illmo. don Bernardo de. 

Barcia, don Andrés Gonzalez de 

Beristdin y Souza, Dr. don José Mariano. 
Boturini Benaduci, don Lorenzo 

Castellanos, don Juan de. 

Cervantes Salazar, don Francisco 

Ceynos D®*. Francisco Ap. 

Colén, Bartolomé 

Colén, Cristé6bal, descubridor del Nuevo Mundo. 
Conquistador Anénimo 

Cérdoba, Fr. Pedro de 

Despreaux, don Juan Maria Ap. . 4 


“ 
“ 


R 
tal 
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Diaz del Castillo, Bernal Tomo Iv 
Estrada, Fr. Juan 7 
Fernandez, don Alonso 
Fernandez, don Diego 
Ferrer Maldonado, don Lorenzo B. 
Figueroa, Fr. Francisco 
Fonte, Fr. Bartolomé de oo 
Fuca, don Juan 
Gomara, don Francisco Lépez de. Ss 
Giiemes, don Francisco de. (Virrey de Nueva 

Espafia y primer Conde de Revilla Gigedo) = 
Giiemes, Pacheco, Padilla y Horcasitas, don Juan 

Vicente de (Ilustre Virrey de Nueva Espafia y 

segundo Conde de Revilla Gigedo.) 
Hakluygt, don Ricardo 
Herrera y Tordesillas, Antonio 
Martinez de Castro, don Luis. = = 
Mendoza, don Antonio 
Mota Padilla, Lic. don Matias de la. 
Motolinia 

“ 


Mujfioz Camargo, don Diego 
Terrazas, don Francisco de. (Poeta) 
Tezozomoc. Ap. 
Tovar, Padre don Juan de. As Tobar. 
Torquemada, Fr. Juan de. 


The biography of Carlos Maria Bustamante attributed to Icazbalceta 
in the Col. Agiieros was written by Manuel Orozco y Berra. 

Only two general articles by Icazbalceta appeared in the work: His- 
toriadores de Mexico, 1v, 132 (Col. Agiieros, vii, 265-298); Tipografta 
Mexicana, v, 961 (Col. Agiieros, v111, 183-264). 

The Tipografia has been already described and there is nothing to say 
about the Historiadores more than that it constitutes a very readable 
sketch. The biographies are of very uneven value but most of them are still 
today about all that can be said on their special subjects. The one on 
Cristéval Colén is very long but is not based on original research. It 
simply embodies what had been found out about Colén by previous 
writers, especially by Martin Ferndndez de Navarrete. The one on 
Juan Vicente de Giiemes, the second Conde de Revilla Gigedo, is in my 
judgment the most important. Icazbalceta in later years expressed his 
dissatisfaction with these biographies saying he wished that they could be 
forgotten. 


5a. The Historiadores and the Tipografia were both re- 
printed in a separate of the Noticias de la Ciudad de Mexico, 
Imprenta de Escalante y C* 1855. [Not seen.] 


6. Carta inédita de Hernan Cortés. [Rule] Primera edicion 
de 60 ejemplares, impresa con caracteres goticos del Siglo xvt. 
[Rule] Publicada segun el manuscrito original por Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta. [vignette] 
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México: Imprenta Particular del Editor, 1* Calle del Factor Num. 3. 
1855 

This is the title on the paper wrapper. The back wrapper contains on 
the verso a figure of Gutenberg. 

Small 8°, in xrv folios besides a blank one at the beginning. Folio [1] 
contains a title which Icazbalceta manufactured for the letter and printed 
in red and black with abundance of abbreviations to suit the style of the 


period. 
On the verso of Folio xtv is the following: De esta Carta de Cortés, 


inédita hasta ahora, solo se han tirada sesenta ejemplares numerados, y no 
se ponen en venta. Then follows—Nim . . . and underneath the first 
appearance of Icazbalceta’s motto or book-plate, the famous owl sitting 
on one end of a lamp with the flame of Minerva on the other and over it 
the motto: Otiwm sine litteris mors est, and underneath.—Mexico: Im- 
prenta Particular del Editor, 1* Calle del Factor Nim. 3. MDCCCLY. 

The original of this letter was in the possession of Icazbalceta. It 
accompanied Cortés’ very long account of his journey to Honduras, but it 
has nothing to do with that expedition, relating only to an instruction 
which the emperor had sent him regarding various affairs of the govern- 
ment of the country. There seems to be a duplicate of this letter in the 
archives in Seville. 

Reprinted in Tomo I of the Documentos and again in 1865 (No. 11). 


7. Letter to José Fernando Ramfrez, San Cosme, Abril 19 
de 1858. 


A slight discussion regarding Las Casas and Motolinfa in response to 
some notes of Ramfrez, no doubt about his work on Motolinia, which 
Icazbalceta was about to publish in the first volume of his Documentos. 

(Col. Agtieros, 313-319) 


8. Coleccion de documentos para la Historia de México. 
[Rule] Publicada por Joaquin Garcfa Icazbalceta [Rule] Tomo 


Primero [Icazbalceta’s book-plate] 
México Libreria de J. M. Andrade, Portal de Agustinos N. 3. 1858 
Large 8°, ci (1), 544 pp. and 2 plates 


False title—Coleccion de Documentos para la historia de México [Rule] 
Tomo Primero—(below in right-hand corner|—Imprenta Particular Del 
Editor; Calle de Manrique N. 5.; on verso—De esta obra se han impreso 
300 ejemplares en papel comun, y 12 en papel fino—{below in right-hand 
corner]|—Propriedad Del Autor; title, verso blank; Prélogo, [v|—vim 
dated México, Diciembre 31 de 1858; Indice General, [1x|-xu with 
Erratas at the end; Noticia de las piezas contenidas en este volimen 
[x111}-xL11; [new title]—Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espafia por 
Fray Toribio de Benavente 6 Motolinia, verso blank; Noticias de la Vida 
y Escritos de Fray Toribio de Benavente 6 Motolinia por Don José 
Fernando Ramirez [xtv]|—cii1 and a blank; Historia de los Indios de la 
Nueva Espaiia, [1]—249 (1), followed by the other pieces to page 544 at the 
bottom of which is a larger cut of Icazbalceta’s book-plate; 2 plates. 


The “Prélogo”’ to this work, dated México, December 31, 1858, would 
lead us to infer that the work was not published until 1859 and such in 
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fact Icazbalceta himself stated to have been the case. Nevertheless we 
also learn that as early as 1854 the Historia of Motolinia had been set up. 
The principal document in the volume is the “Historia de los Indios 
de Nueva Espajia.’’? The Introduction and notes to this were written by 
Ramfrez. Eighteen other pieces are included, all from copies furnished by 
W. H. Prescott except the “Carta Inédita de Hernan Cortés” (reprint 
of No. 6). 

Besides numerous biographical notices in the Noticia de las piezas 
there is a bibliographical one of the works of Cortés, enlarged from that 
published by Navarrete in the Documentos Inéditos para la Historia de 
Espaiia, Tomo 1, 410. In this we find for the first time an attempt to list 
the documents which had not been published contemporaneously. Icaz- 
balceta was able to name twenty-three, all previously published except the 
Instruccion to Francisco Cortés. The Noticia also embraces a short 
account of the collection of Ramusio and lists the contents of Vol. 111 of his 
Navigationi et Viaggi. The account of the “Conquistador Anénimo”’ is 
largely devoted to examining and rejecting the assertion of Carlos Maria 
Bustamante, that the author of it was Francisco de Terrazas. There were 
two men of this name in Mexico at the same time, one called Terrazas, 
Hijo, probably the son of the other. When in Seville in 1923 I read with 
great interest a long Relacion de Servicios of Terrazas, Hijo, without find- 
ing anything in it to indicate that he had ever written anything on the 
subject of the conquest of Mexico. If my memory serves me right it was 
dated about 1550. 

The “Prélogo”’ and the “Noticia de las piezas contenidas’’ were 
reprinted in the Col. Agieros, x, pp. 5-75, except the biographies of Juan 
de Grijalva and Ramusio and Lic. Zuazo which appeared in tv, pp. 287- 
295 and pp. 317-323, and in rx, pp. 371-373 respectively. 


8a. Noticias de la Vida y Escritos de Fray Toribio de 
Benavente 6 Motolinia uno de los primeros misioneros 
Catélicos y fundadores de la Provincia Franciscana del Sto. 
Evangelio de México Acompafiadas de investigaciones sobre 
el orfgen y motivos de sus disidencias con el Illmo. Don Fr. 
Bartolomé de las Casas, Obispo de Chiapas [Rule] Por Don 
José Fernando Ramirez conservador del Museo Nacional de 
Mexico. [Icazbalceta’s book-plate] 

México Edicion para el Autor, 1859. 


Small Folio, (4), 109 pp., besides a wrapper title the same as the other 
except differently arranged and without the vignette which is found on 
the back wrapper. The four unnumbered pages comprise the half-title 
with at the bottom—lImprenta particular de Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta 
Calle de Manrique N. 5 and the statement on the verso that it was written 
to place at the beginning of the writings of Father Motolinfa in Tomo 1 
of the Coleccién de Documentos and has been now printed separately in an 
edition of 50 copies without any other difference than in the pagination. 
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Then follows the title in red and black, verso blank. At the end it is 
dated México, Setiembre 10 de 1858 and is signed by Ramfrez. 


E] Alma en el Templo, Mexico, 1863. See 4a 


9. “Informe sobre los establecimientos de beneficencia y 
correccion de esta capital; su estado actual; . . . presentado 
por José Maria Andrade. Méjico, 1864.” 


Escrito péstumo de Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, publicado por su 
hijo Luis Garcia Pimentel . . . [Icazbalceta’s book-plate] 

Méjico Moderna Libreria Religiosa . . . 1907 

8°, vi (4), [3]-243 (1) pp. 

False title—Documentos Histéricos de Méjico [Rule] Tomo v. [Quot.]; 
title, with copyright on verso; Advertencia del Editor [v|—v1; the letter of 
transmittal signed by José Maria Andrade and dated 18 de Julio de 1864, 
occupies the following two pages; Advertencia Preliminar, verso blank; 
issued in paper wrappers with the same title. 

This really consists of two parts, the first occupying 209 pages and 
dated 16 de Diciembre, de 1863 and signed by Andrade. Below is a note by 
Icazbalceta to the effect that he wrote it at the request of Andrade. Then 
follows a blank page and an addition of July 6, 1864, pp. 211-214 signed 
by Andrade. The Estados occupy pp. [215]-239 and pp. [241]-243 com- 
prise the /ndice, while the last unnumbered page recites that “Este libro 
se acabé de imprimir en México, en la casa de Ignacio Escalante, el 22 de 
Abril del afio de 1907. 

In the Advertencia Luis Garcia Pimentel states that he possessed 
the original of this Informe in his father’s handwriting. Just how much of 
this was used in the Establecimientos de Beneficencia Apuntes sobre su 
origen etc., published in 1877 by Don Juan Abadiano, is uncertain, but he 
made use of it at least to a certain extent. 


10. Biblioteca de Beristain. Observaciones presentadas a la 
Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica por el socio de 
niimero que suscribe, acerca de la proyectada reimpression de 
la Biblioteca Hispano-Americana Septentrional del Dr. Beris- 
tain. Boletin de la Sociedad, Tomo x, pp. 77-88, signed at end 
and dated Marzo 26 de 1864. 

In these remarks Icazbalceta suggests preferably the preparation of a 
new work, a Diccionario Biogrdfico y Bibliogrdfico de Mexico. 

(Col. Agtieros v1, 5-33 [37].) 


11. 1865, [Carta de Cortés] 

A reprint of No. 6, the only material changes being the 
substitution of the double-headed eagle for the escudo on the 
first folio of the first edition, the removal to the verso of this 
leaf of the statement regarding the number of copies printed 
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(with some additions) and a change in the colophon, which 
now reads: 

En Mexico {En la Imprenta particular de Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta, y asu costa. Afio de 1865. 


The note ‘‘Al Lector’’ on the verso of the title leaf reads as follows: 
El afio de 1855 imprimi, en letra gética, sesenta exemplares de esta Carta 
de Cortés, inédita hasta entonces, y cuyo original poseo. Posteriormente 
la incluf en el tomo primero de la Coleccion de Documentos para la 
Historia de México, que publiqué en 1859; y ahora, por haberse acabado 
los primeros, se imprimen de nuevo setenta exemplares, tambien en letra 
gética y numerados, de los que solo diez se pondran en venta. [Below in 
right-hand corner] Num.— 

This was also issued with paper wrappers, at least, some copies were, 
with the title Carta de Hernan Cortés. Edicion de 70 ejemplares impresa en 
caracteres goticos del Siglo xv1. Pub. por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. 
Mexico, Imprenta particular del editor, 1865, and with the figure of 
Gutenberg on the back wrapper. 

On p. txvi of his Coleccion de Documentos, Tomo nu, Icazbalceta states 
that he had destroyed seventeen copies which he had been able to collect 
out of the sixty of the first edition as he did not like it. The principal 
reason of this dislike was the escudo on the first folio. The ten copies for 


sale had been disposed of to Triibner and Co., London. 
E] Alma enel Templo. See 4b. 


12. 1866, Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de 
México [Rule] publicada por Joaquin Garcfa Icazbalceta 
[Rule] Tomo Segundo. [book-plate] 

México Antigua Libreria, Portal de Agustinos N. 3.—1866 

Large 4°, txv1 (2), 600 pp. 

False title—Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de México [Rule] 
Tomo Segundo—{in lower right-hand corner]|—Imprenta Particular Del 
Editor Calle de Manrique N. 5—, verso—De esta obra solo se han impreso 
300 ejemplares en papel comun, y 12 en papel fino—{and below|—Se 
Hallaré en México ete. [in lower right-hand corner]|—Propriedad Del 
Editor; title, verso blank; Prélogo, [v|—v1, dated México, Marzo 18 de 1866; 

ndice, [vi]—vu1; Noticia de las piezas contenidas en este voliimen 
{rx]-Lx11; Adiciones y Correcciones al Tomo Primero [Lx111]—Lxv1, with a 
note Al Lector, one line of Erratas del Tomo Primero and a cut of Icazbal- 
ceta’s book-plate on the last; [New title|-Documentos del Siglo xv1, verso 
blank; text [1]-600. 

In the Prélogo Icazbalceta states that the printing of this volume had 
already been begun in 1859 but that it had been unduly delayed owing to 
the unfortunate events which had happened in Mexico, in general and to 
himself in particular through the death of his wife. Thus, his task had 
become extremely distasteful to him and he had decided to terminate the 
collection with this volume, but a friendly obligation made it necessary 
to undertake the printing of the third volume which would be entirely 
confined to the Historia Eclesidstica Indiana of Mendieta. The notice of 
the contents of the volume begins with a very interesting correspondence 
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between himself and Ramfrez regarding the first document, the Real 
Ejecutoria of 1617. The question was whether the original document was 
genuine or not. Thirty-five documents altogether were published of which 
only three had been found in Mexico; a number of them relate to Cortés. 
They were printed mostly from copies furnished by Prescott or from 
originals in the possession of Icazbalceta. At the end are inserted some 
documents copied from a volume in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
which had belonged to Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz. The additions and 
corrections to the first volume are additions to his bibliography of Cortés 
with notes regarding his own edition of the letter of Cortés previously 
referred to. This work was originally sold at $6 per volume unbound, while 
the large paper copies were sold for $25. 

The Prélogo and the Noticia were reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, x, pp. 
77-196. 


13. Apuntes para un Catdlogo de Escritores en lenguas 
indigenas de América [Rule] por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. 

México. Se han impreso 60 ejemplares en la imprenta particular del 
autor. [Rule] 1866. 

12™°, x11, (1), 157 pp., with his book-plate at the foot of the last page. 

False title, (the same as far as América), on verso—Fjemplar N°; 
title, verso blank; Advertencia, [v|—x11, dated México, Octubre de 1866, 
one blank; Primera Parte. Libros de mi coleccion, pp. [1]-74; Segunda 
Parte. Libros de diversas colecciones, pp. [75|-139; Apéndice, [140]-146; 
Adiciones y Correcciones [147]-153; 1 blank and Tabla de las Lenguas 
[155]-157 with his book-plate at the bottom of the last. 

Reprinted with a few differences in the Col. Agieros, vim, 5-181, with 
pp. 146 to the end constituting additions to the original edition, taken 
from manuscript notes to the copy of the book which had belonged to José 
Maria Andrade and was then (1898) in the possession of Vicente de P. 
Andrade. The additions were made before 1880 and after 1871, I should 
judge about 1878 or 1879. In a copy of the book in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid, is a somewhat different set of additions and I understand that in 
Icazbalceta’s own copy the list is somewhat different still. 


14. Alegato de bien probado por el Lic. Juan B. Alaman por 
parte de Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, por si y como 
apoderado de sus hermanos en el pleito promovido por Don 
Tiburcio Icazbalceta sobre nulidad de la venta de las haciendas 
de Tenango y San Ignacio y ranchos anexos. [vignette] 

Mexico Imprenta de Santiago White, Callejon de Santa Clara nim. 9. 
1867 

8°, 36 pp. 

The Introduction of 1 page dated Mayo 21 de 1867 was written by 
Icazbalceta. This was a a family quarrel over the estate of Tenango and 
it was productive of more literature on the subject in the same year. In 
1865 the matter had been up before the Supreme Court which made a 
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ruling which was appealed from by the Icazbalceta brothers. It was 
finally settled, I believe, in 1880 by compromise. 


En Alma en el Templo, 1868. See 4c. 


15. Documentos Histéricos. Boletin de la Soc. Mexicana de 
Geografia y Estadistica, Segunda Epoca, Tomo 1, p. 193-198. 
March 1869 


An Introduction to a translation of the voyages of several Englishmen 
to Mexico, translated by Icazbalceta from Hakluyt’s Principal Voyages. 

Viajes 4 Mexico en los siglos xv y XvIII 

Nota sobre la coleccion de Hakluyt, 198-203 

Viaje de Roberto Tomson en el afio 1555, Ib. 203-213 

Viaje de Rogerio Bodenham 1564, Ib. 446-447 

Notable relacion de Juan de Chilton . . . Ib. 447-456 

Relacion de las producciones de la Nueva Espafia . . . por Enrique 
Hawks, Ib. 513-523 


16. Revista de la prensa ‘‘ Los Doscientos Cinco Martires 
del Japon, por el R. P. Boero, de la Compafiia de Jesus, tradu- 
cido por el R. P. Fr. Pablo Antonio del Nifio Jesus”” Mexico, 
imprenta de Lara, 1869: un vol. 8° de 207 paginas y un 
Apéndice de 71. 

La Sociedad Catélica afio primero Tomo I 

Mexico Imprenta de Ignacio Escalante y C* 1869—pp. 131, 179, 
244,—Signed Lic. José M. de Iturbe but a manuscript note in Icazbalceta’s 
own copy says he wrote the article and gave it to Iturbe who signed it 
with his consent. 

This is simply a bibliographical note to the “Los Doscientos Cinco 
Martires del Japon,”’ which had just appeared in the Imprenta de J. M. 
Lara. Contrary to what might appear from the reprint in the Col. Agieros 
there is not a word of this in the original book. Icazbalceta wished to add 
some notes from the Relacion verdadera which had been published in 
Maniia in 1625 and a copy of which was in his possession. 

(Col. Agiieros, x, 323-369) 


17. Relacion escrita por Miles Philips. Boletin de la Soc. 
Mexicana de Geograffa y Estadistica, Segunda Epoca, Tomo 1, 
605-618 and Tomo 1, (1870) 1-13 

Viaje del Job Hortop, Ib. 398-410 

Tercero y penoso viaje que hizo Mr. Juan Hawkins, 485-491, to which 
are added some notes by Icazbalceta himself about John Hawkins, 
especially regarding the occurrences in San Juan de Ulua, 491-499. 

These Documentos Historicos (Nos. 15 and 17) were reprinted in the 
Col. Agieros, vil, pp. 35-296. 
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18. Historia Eclesidstica Indiana Obra escrita 4 fines del 
siglo xv1 por Fray Ger6nimo de Mendieta de la Orden de San 
Francisco. La publica por primera vez Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 


balceta. [book-plate] 

México Antigua Libreria, Portal de Agustinos No. 3. MDCCCLXX 

Large 4°, xLv, 790 pp., issued in paper wrappers with the same title 
and an advertisement on the back wrapper. 

False title: Historia Eclesidstica Indiana and on verso—De esta obra 
solo se han impreso cuatrocientos veinte ejemplares en papel comun y 
veinteseis en papel fino [Rule]|—[below] Se Hallard En [list of three places 
where the book can be bought] [and at the bottom]—Impresa por F. Diaz 
de Leon y Santiago White, Segunda Calle de la Monterilla nim. 12; title, 
in red and black, verso blank; Advertencia, [v|—v1, dated Mexico, 31 de 
Diciembre de 1869 and signed Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; Indice, {vu]- 
Correcciones, [xv|—xv1; Noticias del autor y de la obra, 
Tabla de Correspondencias, [xxxvu]-xLv. At the end of the last is the 
colophon—Acabése de imprimir este presente libro a los treinta y un dias 
del mes de Diciembre afio de Nuestro Sefior Jesucristo de mil ochocientos y 
sesenta y nueve, followed by a Latin ending; one blank page; title to the 
original work, verso blank; pp. [3|-10, the preliminaries to the original 
work; one page of Libro primero de la Historia Eclesidstica Indiana, verso 
blank; pp. [13]-768 text and pp. [769]-790 Tabla with Icazbalceta’s book- 
plate at the end. 

The large paper edition on account of the thickness of the paper was 
issued in two volumes, the second with a similar false title and regular 
title except Tomo u. Tomot ends with page 358 and Tomo 1 begins with 
“‘Cuarta parte.” 

The life of Mendieta prefixed to this work was afterwards rewritten and 
formed the Introduction to Tomo 1 of the Nueva Coleccién de Documentos 


of 1886. 

19. Historia de la Conquista de la Provincia de la Nueva- 
Galicia, escrita por el Lic. D. Matias de la Mota Padilla en 
1742. 


Mexico. Imprenta del gobierno. 1870. 

Published by the Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica with 
a biographical introduction by Icazbalceta, pp. x111—x1x, dated March 12, 
1872. 

4°, xx, 523 pp., a blank, 5 leaves of Indice, 4 of Erratas, and 1 of 
Colocacién de Laminas at the end, 3 plates of arms, pp. 188, 189, 518, and 
a facsimile of an autograph between xu and x11. 

On pp. vu-x there is also a note of Icazbalceta’s dated July 5, 1850, 
describing the different manuscript copies of the work. 

Six hundred copies were printed for the Boletin and 250 separately. All 
the plates were not included in the Boletin. 

The account of Mota Padilla, in the Introduction, was reprinted in the 
Col. Agiieros, tv, 91-108. 


20. Poder otorgado por Hernan Cortés a favor de su padre 
y diligencias para que Bernardino Vazquez de Tapia volviese a 
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la Nueva-Espafia. Boletin de la Sociedad de Geografia y 
Estadistica, Segunda Epoca, 1871, Tomo m, 61-7.—The 
article is dated Abril 2 de 1871. 

The documents were furnished to Icazbalceta by Prescott and he merely 
added a short note at the end. 


21. Idea de una nueva Historia General de la America 


Septentrional 

Mexico Imprenta de Escalante y C* . . . Bajos de San Agustin, 
Num. i. 1875. [At top] Biblioteca Historica de la Iberia. Tomo x1. 

8°, 338 pp. and a blank. 

A reprint of the original published in Madrid in 1746 with the Noticia 
sobre Boturini from the Diccionario Universal, written by Icazbalceta. 


21a. Reprinted in 1887 in Mexico 


Small 8°, 234 pp. 
The sketch of Boturini was reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, 1x, 293-301. 


22. Los Médicos de México en el Siglo xvi, El Defensor 
Catélico, Mexico, September, 1872, and also separately, 
privately printed. [Not seen.] 

Reprinted much augmented in the Bib. Mer., and in the Col. Agiieros, 1, 
65-124. 


23. !! Pueblo de Morelos!! 

An inflammatory broadside typical of the politics of the day, unsigned 
but certified by Luis Garcia Pimentel to have been written by Icazbalceta. 
It was written and probably printed somewhere in the state of Morelos. 
It was reproduced in No. 8 of La Voz de Morelos of June 22, 1873. 


24. La Voz de Morelos 

A newspaper established in Mexico City to support the candidacy of 
General Pedro Baranda for governor of the state of Morelos. It began in 
May and finished in October after the defeat of Baranda in the election. 
Various articles in the first eight numbers have been marked by Luis 
Garcia Pimentel as having been written by his father and no doubt he 
was Sefior Galindo y Villa’s authority for the statement that the paper 
was printed in Mexico City by Diaz, Icazbalceta’s printer. Most of them 
except the broadside (No.23) are written with some degree of conservatism. 


25. Laudo Arbitral pronunciado por al Sefior D. Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta en la liquidacion de la Compafiia Guerra y 
Arena. [vignette] 

México Imprenta de Diaz de Leon y White, Calle de Lerdo Numero 2. 


1874 
8°, 82 pp. Paper wrappers with the same title. 
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Icazbalceta was the arbitrator in this case and his opinion is contained 
on pp. 7-58. 
(Col. Agiieros, x, 371-498) 


El Alma en el Templo, 1874. See 4d. 


26. México en 1554 [Double rule] Tres Didlogos Latinos 
que Francisco Cervantes Salazar escribié é imprimié en México 
en dicho afio. [Rule] Los Reimprime, con Traduccion Castel- 
lana y Notas, Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta . . . [titles]—{book- 


plate] 

México Antigua Libreria de Andrade y Morales, Portal de Agustinos 
nim. 3, 1875. 

Large 8°, L, leaf of facsimile of original title, 344 pp. 

False title—México en 1554 [Double Rule] Didlogos de Francisco 
Cervantes Salazar, [ornament], on verso—De este Libro se han impreso 
ciento sesenta y cinco ejemplares en papel — y quince en papel 
marquilla. [below] Nim.—; [at bottom] Impreso Dine de Leon y 
S. White, Calle de Lerdo nim. 2.; title in red and Drolk, verso blank; leaf 
of dedication red and black—Al Sefior Don José Maria Andrade en testi- 
monio de antigua, sincera y nunca interrumpida amistad, [signed] Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta, verso blank; Noticias del autor y de la obra, [v11]-xxv 
dated México, 8 de Noviembre de 1874 Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; 1 
blank; Apéndice, [xxvu]—xxxvi; Correcciones, [xxxvu]; verso blank; 
Suplemento, [xxx1x]-L with one line of Errata at the bottom of the last 
page; facsimile of original title, verso blank; Latin text and translation 
of the three dialogues with notes, pp. [1]-322, Bibliografia [323]-344. 

This is one of the most interesting books that Icazbalceta ever pub- 
lished. He did not translate the first part of the original work, which con- 
tains the ‘“‘Comentaria”’ of Luis Vives which are strictly religious, and 
only the last three dialogues of Cervantes. These he illustrated with a 
remarkable series of notes, evincing his immense acquaintance with the 
subject. The ‘Apéndice’”’ contains a bibliography of Cervantes’ works 
and the “Suplemento” information obtained from Don José Maria 
Agreda y Sénchez, about some books and manuscripts he found in his 
possession. The book he describes in this is the Tumulo Imperial and the 
principal manuscript, La Chronica de la Real e Insigne Universidad de 
Mexico by Christébal Bernardo de la Plaza y Jaen, a work only just 
recently printed. The bibliography at the end consists of the authors 
and works cited in the Introduction and in the notes, with stars attached 
to those works which were not in his possession. The large paper copies 
sold for $10. 

The Latin was omitted and the greater part of the translation was 
reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, v1, 153-346. The biographical sketch of 
Cervantes was published in tv, pp. 17-52, and numerous articles on various 
special subjects in 1 and 11. 


El Alma en el Templo, 1875. See 4e and 4f. 


| 
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27. Advertencia preliminar and Resefia Historica de la 
Academia Mexicana, Memorias de la Academia Mexicana, 
Tomo 1, pp. 5-10 and 11-20 dated Agosto, 1876, the last signed 
by Icazbalceta as secretary. 

(Col. Agtieros, v1, 117-145) 


28. La Industria sericola en Mexico, El Explorador Minero, 
Tomo 1, num. 35, pp. 257-60 [not seen] 

An unsigned letter to D. Santiago Ramfrez dated Mexico, June 24, 1877, 
an answer to an article which had appeared in No. 29 of the same periodi- 
cal. This letter formed the basis of the article ‘‘La Industria de la Seda 
en México”’ published in the Bib. Mez., page 193-205, and reprinted in 
the Col. Agiieros, 1, 125-161. 


29. Coloquios Espirituales y Sacramentales y poesfas 
sagradas del presbitero Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava. (Escritor 
del Siglo xv1.) [ornament] Segunda edicion, conforme 4 la 
primera hecha en México en 1610. La publica, con una Intro- 
duccion, Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Secretario de la Acad- 
emia Mexicana, Individuo Correspondiente de la Academia 
Mexicana, Individuo Correspondiente de las Reales Acad- 
emias Espafiola y de la Historia, de Madrid. [book-plate] 

México Antigua Libreria, Portal de Agustinos N. 3. 1877. 

Small 4°, xxxvu, (1); facsimile, verso blank; [1]-317 pp., and one leaf of 
a sonnet, verso blank. 

False title—Coloquios Espirituales y Sacramentales—in red and black 
and on the verso—Edicion de 200 ejemplares—|iand at the bottom] 
Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leon, Calle de Lerdo nim. 2; title in red 
and black, verso blank; A la Real Academia Espafiola dedica esta 
edicion en testimonio de respeto y gratitud su individuo correspondiente 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta—in red and black, verso blank; Introduccion, 
[vu]—-xxxxvil dated México 25 de Febrero de 1877 and signed by Icazbal- 
ceta; 1 blank; facsimile of title to the original work, verso blank; pp. [1]-4 
contain the preliminaries to the original work and pp. [5]-292 a reprint of 
the original text with the colophon at the end. ». [293]-312 comprise 
Icazbalceta’s Notas, pp. [313]-314 Adiciones y Correcciones and pp. 
[315]-317 Indice with the colophon at the end—Acabése de reimprimir 
este libro el dia 11 de Abril del afio de 1877; 1 blank and 1 page of a sonnet. 

The Introduccion was reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, 11, 307-368 under 
the title ‘‘Representaciones religiosas de Mexico en el Siglo xv.” 


30. Letter to A. Chavero, dated Octubre 24 de 1877, page 
83 in Apuntes Viejos de Bibliografta Mexicana of Chavero, 
Mexico, 1903. 

Relative to the Manual del Cristiano of Sahagun. 


| | 
| | 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
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31. Letter to Sr. D. . . . dated Hacienda de Santa Clara, 
Marzo 9 de 1878. 


Col. Agieros, v1, 299-312, with the title “Sobre instruccion publica.”’ 


32. Las Bibliotecas de Eguiara y de Beristain, Discurso 
leido por el secretario de la Academia en la junta de 1° de 
Octubre de 1878, Memorias de la Academia Mexicana, Tomo 1, 
351-370, signed by Icazbalceta. 

(Col. Agiieros, 11, 119-146) 


33. Philippus Hispaniarum et Indiarum Rex. [Rule] 
Prouisiones, Cedulas, Instrucciones de su Magestad, Orden- 
ancas de difuntos y Audiencia para la buena expedicion de los 
negocios y administracion de Justicia y Gouernacion de esta 
Nueua Espafia, y para el buen tratamiento y conseruacion de los 
Indios dende el afio de 1525 hasta este presente de 63. Tomo t. 

En Mexico en casa de Pedro Ocharte MDLXIII 

8°, (4), xu, (1), 504 pp.; Tomo nu, 1879, 482 pp. 

False title—Cedulario de Puga—and on the verso—Edicion de “El 
sistema postal’’—and [at the bottom]—Mexico. José Maria Sandoval, 
impresor. Calle de Jesus Maria num. 4. 1878.; title, (simply a reprint of 
the original title but not in facsimile), verso blank; dedication to the 
memory of José Maria Lafragua, signed by the editors of El Sistema 
Postal, 1 leaf, verso blank; a notice that the printing was begun in the 
folletin No. 48 of the Sistema Postal, Sept. 27, 1878, under the direction of 
J. E. Hernandez y Davalos and concluded with No. 131, April 17, 1880— 
underneath is a notice to the binder—1 leaf, verso blank; Advertencia pp. 
{[V|-XIII, signed by Icazbalceta with a note beneath that it is an extract 
from the unedited work Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo xv1; preliminaries 
and text of the original [1]-484; Indice [485]-504. Tomo um: false title leaf 
like that to Tomo 1 except dated 1879 on the verso; title like that inTomot 
except entitled Tomo 1; text [5]-358; [new title] Con Priuilegio Orde- 
nangas y Compilacion de Leyes hechas por el muy illustre Sefior Don 
Antonio de Mendoga . . . Aito de MDXLVIII, verso blank; text, [361]- 
452 with the original colophon on the last; Indice [453]-482. 

The Advertencia was reprinted in the Bib. Mex. 1886, No. 42, with 


slight changes, down to the last paragraph on p. x1. 


34. Noticias de Mexico, recogidas por D. Francisco Sedano, 
vecino de esta ciudad desde el afio de 1756, coordinadas, 
escritas de nuevo y puestas por érden alfabético en 1800. 
[Rule] Primera impresion con un prélogo del Sr. D. Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta, Y con notas y apéndices del presbitero V. 
de P A. Edicion de la “‘ Voz de México.”’ [between rules]. 

Mexico. Imprenta de J. R. Barbedillo y C'*—Escalerillas, 21 1880. 


3 vols. 
8°, x, 378 pp.; 219 pp.; 602 (1) pp. 
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Title, verso blank; Al Lector, [111]—x signed by Icazbalceta; Prologo del 
autor, [1|-2, text, [3]-361 pp., 1 blank; Erratas mas notables, [363|-368; 
Indice, [369|-378. Tomo 1: same title except Tomo mu and the clause 
beginning Primera Impresion’”’ omitted, verso blank; text, [3]-207 pp.; 
Fé de Erratas, [209]—212; Indice, [213]-219. Apendices: title, verso blank; 
Advertencia, verso blank; text, [5|-590 pp.; Fe de erratas, [591]-602; 
Indice, [603]. 

This work was edited by Vicente de P. Andrade but the ‘‘ Al Lector”’ 
containing a notice of Sedano was written by Icazbalceta. 

The ‘Al Lector’’ was reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, tv, pp. 207-214. 


35. El Peregrino Indiano por Dn. Antonio de Saavedra 
Guzman; . . . Con Privilegio en Madrid en casa de Pedro 
Madrigal. Afio de 1599. 

8°, 563 pp. 

False title—E] Peregrino Indiano, verso blank; title, and on the verso— 
Edicion de ‘‘ El Sistema Postal’’ and [at the bottom]—Mexico José Maria 
Sandoval, Impresor, Calle de Jesus Maria, nim. 4 1880; Al Lector signed 
by Icazbalceta and dated México, 31 de Diciembre de 1879 [5|-9; 
1 blank; the original Tassa and licenses 11 and 12; Prologo [13]; 
1 blank; sonnets published with the original work 15-27 and [28] blank. 
The poem begins on p. [29] and continues to 558; Tabla [559]-563 with the 
colophon to the original work at the end. 


The “Al Lector”’ was reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, rv, 109-115. 


36. Resefia Historica de la Academia Mexicana, Tomo u, 
1880, pp. 5-8 of the Memorias of the Academia, dated 15 de 
Abril de 1880, and signed by Icazbalceta. 

(Col. Agiieros, v1, 146-151) 


37. Don Juan de Zumdrraga Primer Obispo y Arzobispo 
de Mexico. [Double rule] Estudio biogrdfico y bibliogrdfico 
por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta Secretario de la Academia 
Mexicana; Individuo Correspondiente de las Reales Academias 
Espafiola y de la Historia de Madrid: Miembro de la “ Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society” (E.U.); Honorario de la Academia 
Colombiana Correspondiente de Bogota, ete. [Rule] Con un 
Apéndice de documentos inéditos 6 raros. {book-plate] 

México Antigua Libreria de Andrade y Morales, Portal de Agustinos 
[Rule] N°. 3. 1881. [ornament] 

Large 8°, (4), portrait, (2), 371 (1), 270 pp. 

False title, in red and black—Don Fray Juan de Zumdérraga, Primer 
Obispo y Arzobispo de Mexico [ornament], on the verso—Se han impreso 
de esta obra 300 ejemplares en papel comun y 20 en papel fino [and at the 
bottom] Impreso por Francisco Diaz de Leon, Calle de Lerdo N® 3.; title 
in red and black, verso blank; portrait and 2 unnumbered pages of 
Advertencia unsigned but dated México, 17 de Julio de 1881; 371 (1) pp. 


of text, 270 of Documentos, and vi of Indice, and one unnumbered of 
Adiciones y Enmiendas. Facsimile between 248-9. 
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Twenty copies on fine paper were divided into two volumes, the first 
comprising the text and the second, which bore a new title, the same as the 
first except Tomo Segundo, embraced the Documentos and what followed, 
but was preceded by an Apendice in two unnumbered pages. These copies 
were offered at $10 a piece unbound, while the oridinary copies were 
offered for $5 unbound and $5.50 and $6.00 bound. The book was put out 
with heavy paper wrappers with the same title as above on the front 
wrapper, except in black only, and an advertisement of Icazbalceta’s 
works on the back one. According to this advertisement there were only 
3 copies on fine paper; perhaps the others had been sold. 

A bibliography of the works ordered printed by Zumdrraga, the sub- 
stance of which was printed in the Bibliografia Mexicana in 1886, occupies 
Chapter xx1, pp.241-305. Chapter xx was issued separately. (See below). 
In the Col. Agiieros the first twenty-one chapters were reprinted in Tomo v 
together with a new Table of Contents. 


37a. De la Destruccion de Antigiiedades Mexicanas 
atribuida 4 los misioneros en general, y particularmente al 
Illmo. Sr. D. Fr. Juan de Zumdérraga, Primer Obispo y Arzo- 
bispo de México. 

8°, 72 pp.. with a caption title only and at the end— 

México Impreso por Francisco Diaz de Leon, Calle de Lerdo N°. 3. 1881 

Reprinted in the Col. Agitieros, u, [5|-117, pp. 109-117 comprising 
Document No. 63 of the original work. 


37b. Biblioteconomia Notas de las lecciones orales del 
Professor Dr. Nicolas Leon en la Escuela Nacional de Biblio- 
tecarios y Archiveros 


Antigua Imprenta de Murguia Mexico, 1918 [Apparently also dated— 
1920] pp. [13]-50 A reprint of the preceding. 


37c. Gioacchino Garcia Icazbalceta [top of title-page] Fr. 
Giovanni di Zumarraga dell’ Oss. di San Francesco, primo 
vescovo e arcivescovo di Messico. Studio biografico e biblio- 
grafico Con un’ appendice di documenti inediti Traduzione 
dallo spagnuolo del P. Faustino Ghilardi, M. O. [vignette] 

Quaracchi presso Firenze Tip. del Collegio di S. Bonaventura, 1891. 

8° rv, 671 (1) pp. with a printed wrapper with the same title. A transla- 
tion of Icazbalceta’s book. 


37d. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta Biografia de D. Fr. Juan 
de Zum4rraga Primer Obispo y Arzobispo de Mejico [orna- 
ment] M. Aguilar. Editor. 


Madrid Marqués de Urquijo, 39 1929. 
Biblioteca Histérica Iberoamericana Dirigida por Don Carlos Pereyra 
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[vignette], [1]; title [3] as above, on verso—Es propriedad—Tip. Yagiies. 
Plaza del Conde Barajos, 5 [4]; Advertencias del Autor [5-6]; Otro aviso de 
la BHI. (written by D. C. Pereyra, Madrid Junio de 1929, stating why he 
does not publish the Apéndice with the documents), |7[, verso blank; text, 
{9|-449; Anexos (No. 63 of original Apéndice), [450|-455; Adiciones y 
Enmiendas (taken with some omissions and changes from the Cédice 
Franciscano of 1889, 269-293), [456|-468; Indice, [469]-471; Colophon, 

This is generally known as the Pereyra Edition. 

38. A manuscript note dated México, Julio 28 de 1881, at 
the beginning of Tomo xxxm of Icazbalceta’s Coleccién de 
Manuscritos relativos a la Historia de America published by his 
son, Don Luis, in the Introduccién to the Memoriales de Fray 


Toribio de Motolinia, Paris, 1903. 
E] Alma en el Templo, 1903. See 4g. 


39. Historia de los Mexicanos por sus pinturas, Anales del 
Museo Nacional, Tomo 11, Mexico . . . 1882, pp. 83-106. 

From a manuscript in the Libro de Oro with the notes on the margins 
copied by Icazbalceta and signed by him on page 83. 


40. La instruccion publica en Mexico durante el siglo 
decimo sexto. Discurso leido por el secretario de la Academia en 
las Juntas celebradas los dias 6 de Junio, 20 del mismo y 4 de 


Julio de 1882, 
El Tiempo, Edicion Literaria, Tomo 1, 1883, pp. 5, 18, 32. 
The Introduction to this is dated Julio 8 de 1883. 


40a. Reprinted in Memorias de la Academia Mexicana, 
Tomo 1, 1880 [1884], pp. 265-341, with Correcciones al 
Discurso, page 474. 


40b. Reprinted in Mexico, 1893 

8°, 86 pp. with printed wrappers and the same title. In this the correc- 
tions in the text have been made. 

(Col. Aguieros, 1, 163-270) 


40c. Icazbalceta: Education in Mexico City during the 
sixteenth century by Rev. Walter J. O’Donnell, U. 8S. Catholic 
Historical Soc., Vol. xx, 1931 


An account of this translation of 40b was published by Joaquin Garcia 
Pimentel in the Excelsior, Mexico, August 6, 1931. 


41. Chapultepec 
El Tiempo, Edicion Literaria, 1883, p. 56 
(Col. Agtieros, 1, 333-339) 


| 
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42. Dojfia Marina 

El Tiempo, Edicion Literaria, 1883, p. 72 

(Col. Agiieros, tv, (11 de las Biografias), 5-15, omitting the first para- 
graph and most of the notes). 


43. El Cacao en la Historia de México 
El Tiempo, Edicion Literaria, 1883, p. 108 
(Col. Agiieros, 1, 323-331) 


44. Los Acueductos de Mexico 

El Tiempo, Edicion Literaria, 1883, page 139 

(Col. Agiieros, 1, 317-322) 

The four preceding articles first appeared in Mezico en 1554 in the notes. 
El Tiempo was a periodical owned and directed by Victoriano Agiieros and 
Icazbalceta was one of the collaborators. I think only one volume was 
issued [in 1883]. 


45. Francisco de Terrazas y otros poetas del siglo xvt. 


Memorias de la Academia Mexicana, Tomo 1, 1883, 357-425. Dated 
Diciembre de 1883, and signed by Icazbalceta. 
(Col. Agiieros, 1, 217-306) 


46. Carta acerca del origen de la imagen de Nuestra Sefiora 
de Guadalupe de México, escrita por D. Joaquin Garefa 
Icazbalceta al Ilmo. Sr. Arzobispo D. Palagio Antonio de 


Labastida y Davalos [ornament] 

México 1896. 

Dated Octubre, 1883 

8°, false title, verso blank; title, verso blank; Advertencia, 3 unnum- 
bered pp.; 1 blank; 42 pp. of text and 1 unnumbered of Erratas Notables, 
all read val in paper wrappers, with the same title on the front wrapper 
and the back wrapper blank. 

This edition was printed by the Museo Nacional and so far as known 
was the first to contain the original text, which was that of Count 
Agreda’s copy. Efforts were made by Alfredo Chavero to stop the publica- 
tion through the medium of Don Porfirio Diaz’s wife. She interested Don 
Porfirio himself and he ordered the director of the Museo to suspend the 
work. The printing was finished, however, by this time and Count 
Agreda distributed the pamphlet as if it were his own. 

The history of this letter is most curious and interesting. The reasons 
for writing it are succinctly set forth in the first part and it may be noted, 
as would be only natural under the circumstances, that at the end of the 
letter the archbishop was requested to keep the letter confidential, a 
request it seems which he had already granted. Nevertheless it seems to be 
a now well-established fact that at least three copies of it were presented by 
Icazbalceta to discreet friends, Count Agreda, Francisco del Paso y 
Troncoso, and Fr. José Maria Jestis, with strict injunctions to keep the 
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same to themselves. There are two different versions as to how the letter 
became public. I mention the one related by Agreda. While he was absent 
from his house the canénigo, Vicente de Paul Andrade, who suspected that 
something was in the wind because of an indiscretion of Troncoso, obtained 
entrance to Agreda’s house, turned his desk upside down and abstracted 
the letter through the opening between the edge of the drawer and the top 
of the desk. With the aid of Padre Icaza he made a very poor translation 
of the letter into Latin and also abridged it considerably. He had it printed 
on the private press of Albino Feria in 1888 or between 1888 and 1890, 
most probably in the latter year. No indication of the authorship appeared 
in it. It appeared under the following strange title: 


46a. De B. M. V. Apparitione in Mexico sub titulo de 
Guadalupe Exquisitio Historica 
8°, 61 pp., 1 blank, 1 of Indice, 1 blank, and 1 of Errata 


46b. Contestacion Historico-Critica en defensa de la 
maravillosa Aparicién de la Virgen de Guadalupe al Anénimo 
intitulado: Exquisitio Historica, ete. [By Fortino Hipélito 
Vera] 

Queretaro, Imp. de la Escuela de Artes . . . 1892 

8°, xv, 715 pp., 1 unnumbered of Errata and 3 plates 

The Introduction is dated Diciembre, 1891. 

This contains the original text of the Exquisitio Historica divided into 
paragraphs with a Spanish translation following and then an answer by 
Vera, who was one of the principal supporters of the legend. 


46c. Exquisitio Historica Anénimo escrito en Latin sobre 
la Aparicion de la B. V. M. de Guadalupe traducido al Espafiol 
por Fortino Hipdélito Vera, Canénigo de . . . Segunda Edicion 

Jalpa, Tipografia Tolonia 1893 

8°, 47 (1) with 1 leaf of Tabla, with a plate inserted after the title with 
the ‘‘ Noticia del grabado”’ on the verso. 

This edition was published by Andrade and consists merely of the 
translation into Spanish by Vera in his Contestacion. Andrade detested 
Vera and took this ingenious method of annoying him. 


46d. Apuntes Histéricos y Criticos sobre la aparicion de la 
Virgen de Guadalupe 

Mexico, Imprenta Evangelica, Calle de Gante Num. 5, 1895. 

{Wrapper title with ‘‘ Unas Cuantas Palabras por via de exordio”’ on the 
verso, dated Mexico, Noviembre 15 de 1895. Exquisitio Historica sobre 
la aparicion de la B. V. M. de Guadalupe.] 

Title, verso blank, {3|-60, and 1 of Indice and 1 of Aviso. 

The first twenty-four pages of this are copied from the translation of the 
Exquisitio Historica made by Vera, without either the original text or 


i 
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Vera’s answer. The rest of the document contains articles on the legend 
by various other individuals, and the whole was issued by the Protestant 
church in the Calle de Gante, the Aviso on the back calling attention to 
the fact that the pamphlet was to be sold at twelve cents each or ten 
dollars per hundred. 

46e. Biblioteca de el Universal 

Carta Acerca etc. . . . publicada por el Universal el 24 de 
Junio de 1896 [vignette] 

Mexico Imp. de “‘el Universal” 1896 

8°, False title,—Carta de D. Joaquin Icazbalceta etc. with a Nota on 
the verso; title, verso blank; Advertencia, 2 leaves, verso of last blank; 
41 pp.; Documentos, 10 pp. 

46f. The same as the preceding except with the imprint: 

México Imp. de “‘el Universal” Don Juan Manuel 3 1896, 8°, 41 pp. 
only. 

46g. Carta acerca del origen etc. [ornament] 

Mexico 1896 Paseo Nuevo No. 3. 

8°, 32 pp. besides blue wrappers with the title, and on the back a note 
that the pamphlet was for sale at twelve cents each. This was also 
— by the Protestants at the expense of the Protestant Minister 

. Agustin Leon de Palacios y Pliego. 

46h. Edicion de la Patria—Interesantisima carta sobre la 
aparicion de la Imagen de Guadalupe escrita a el Illmo. 
Obispo de Tamaulipas Don D. Eduardo Sdnchez Camacho 
por el renombrado historiador catélico Don Joaquin Garcfa 
Icazbalceta y por el presbitero Xavier Valdragas 

Imprenta Litografia y Encuadernacion de Ireneo Paz . . . 1896 

Small 8°, wrapper title, verso blank; portrait of Camacho; title, verso 
blank; [3|-80. The Carta occurs on pp. [13]-69. 

46i. La Ultima Palabra sobre la maravillosa aparicién de la 
Sma. Virgen de Guadalupe folleto escrito y publicado por 
orden de 8.8. I. El Sr. Arzobispo de Mexico [ornament] 

Mexico Tipografia de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, 1896 

8°, 56 pp. including the front wrapper which contains the only title. 


Who printed this or where the work was done is not known as no such 
printing office existed, nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that the 
archbishop ordered it published. 


46}. La Ultima Palabra sobre la maravillosa aparici6én de 
la Sma. Virgen de Guadalupe folleto escrito y publicado por 
orden de §. S. I. El Sr. Arzobispo de Mexico [ornament] 
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Mexico 1896 
_ 8°, 54 pp. including the paper wrapper which carries the title and 
imprint. 

This reprint of the preceding number was printed in Mexico in October 
or November, 1931, some say at the order of the government during the 
anti-religious crusade and some say by the Masons or Protestants. There 
are some slight variations in the text. 


46k. La Ultima Palabra etc. 
Mexico 1896 


8°, 44 pp. and 2 more with the same engraving on each, representing an 
eagle over a triangle with a G within the latter. at the bottom of the front 
pd wrapper is the following announcement: Cronos—La mejor revista/ 

indole masénica/Que se publica en espafiol/Circula en todos los paises 
de habla espafiola/Si es usted masén /Debe leerla/Y hacerla circular/ 
Pida su subscripcién al Apartado No 2232, México. D. F. 


47. El Bachiller, D. Antonio Calderon Benavides 

Memorias de la Academia Mexicana, Tomo m1, 1886-91, 44-53, signed 
by Icazbalceta, undated, but published before May, 1886. 

The sketch is reprinted in the Col. Agieros, 1v, 65-77. 


48. Cartas de religiosos de Nueva Espafia [Double rule] 
1539-1594. [book-plate]. 

México Antigua Libreria de Andrade y Morales sucesores. Portal de 
Agustinos nim. 3. 1886 

8°, xxxrx, 198 (1) 

False title—Nueva Coleccié6n de Documentos para la historia de 
México. I Cartas de Religiosos de Nueva Espafia. 1539-1594—on the 
verso—200 ejemplares—|[at the bottom] México: Imprenta de Francisco 
Diaz de Leon, Calle de Lerdo nim. 2.; title, verso blank; Al Lector, signed 
by Icazbalceta and dated Mexico 26 de Mayo de 1886, v—rx; [x] blank; 
the life of Gerénimo de Mendieta, x1-xxxrx; a blank page; the docu- 
ments thirty-six in number, pp. 1-195; [196] blank; Indice 197-8; Erratas, 
1 unnumbered page. 

The life of Mendieta is much enlarged from that published in 1870 in the 
Introduction to the Historia Eclesidstica Indiana and was reprinted in the 
Col. Agiieros, 11, 363-412. The “Al Lector” appeared also in the Col. 
Agiieros, x, 197-203 misdated May 29. 

49. Bibliograffa Mexicana del Siglo xv1 [Double rule] 
Primera Parte. Catdlogo razonado de libros impresos en 
México de 1539 4 1600. Con biografias de autores y otras 
ilustraciones. Precedido de una noticia acerca de la intro- 
ducci6n de la imprenta en México. Por Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta. . . . [book-plate] 


México Libreria de Andrade y Morales, sucesores, Portal de Agustinos 
n°. 3. [Rule] 1886. 
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Large 4°, xxrx, 419 (4) pp. with an Adicién of one small leaf inserted 
between the last two leaves. 

False title—Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo xv1. [ornament] Primera 
parte—and on the verso—Se han impreso 350 ejemplares, mds 12 en 
papel grande—; [at the bottom] Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leon, 
Calle de Lerdo nim. 3. [Rule] Cajista, José Llera; title printed in red and 
black, verso blank; Al Lector [v|—vim unsigned; Introduccién de la Im- 
prenta en México [1x]-xx1v; Documentos xxv—xx1x; blank; text, 389, (1) 
pp.; Adiciones y Corecciones [391|-414; Indice }415|-419; 1 blank page; 
1 unnumbered leaf of late additions and 1 of Erratas, verso blank. In- 
serted between the different pages are forty-two pages of reproductions of 
title-pages and one of the Tumulo of Carlos V., also a small leaf, verso 
blank, of Adicion before the last leaf. 

This work made very slow progress through the press as can be seen in 
Icazbalceta’s letters to Dr. Eames. In the first one, dated December 25, 
1883, he states that he had already sent to Mr. Pilling pages 1-160 of his 
ordinary paper copy. August 12, 1884 he sent Dr. Eames sheets 1-27 and 
November 27, sheets 28-30, that is, 240 pages all told to date. February 
21, 1886, pages 240-280 were sent and then there was a delay while 
Icazbalceta was awaiting material from Spain to finish the biographical 
notice of Sahagun. June 17, however, pages 281-320 were sent and 
September 15 pages 321-384. The Introduction was then on the press. 
December 15 he sent the remaining sheets covering pages 385-424 and 
evidently the Introduction. May 4, 1887 the small leaf of Adicién was 
sent and Icazbalceta advised Dr. Eames that the work was already cir- 
culating well in Europe. Some interesting details regarding the book are 
given in his letter of December 25, 1883 of which a facsimile has been 
previously inserted. Some copies were issued with paper wrappers with 
the same title except for the omission of Icazbalceta’s honorary titles and 
the clauses beginning: ‘‘ Precedido” and ‘“Obra.’’ The back wrapper con- 
tained an advertisement of Icazbalceta’s works with a notice that the 
price of this one was $10 unbound, notwithstanding the fact that in his 
letter to Dr. Eames of January 10, 1887 he stated that the price was $8. 

The Jntroduccién de la Imprenta was reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, 1, 
pp. 1-64 and the articles on “‘ Los Medicos de Mexico,” “‘La Industria de la 
Seda,’ and the “‘ Autos de Fe”’ in the same volume, pp. 65-124, 125-161, 
and 271-316. Many of the biographical sketches were reprinted in the 
same collection in Tomos 111 and Iv. 


Idea de una Nueva Historia General 1887. See 2la. 


50. ‘“‘La Grandeza Mexicana” de Balbuena. Nota bibli- 
ografica, dated Octubre de 1886, and Adicion, Septiembre de 
1887, Memorias de la Academia Mexicana, Tomo 111, 94-112, 
and (Adicion) 113-116, both signed by Icazbalceta. 

(Col. Agitieros, 11, 187-215) 


51. Literatura Mexicana El Padre Avendafio. Reyertas 
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mas que literarias. Rectificaciones a Beristain. Dated Dici- 
embre de 1887, and signed by Icazbalceta, Memorias de la 
Academia Mexicana, Tomo im, 1886-91, 117-144 and a 
correction to page 136 on page 200 signed by Icazbalceta. 

(Col. Agiieros, 1, 147-186) 


52. Fray Pedro de Gante, Almanaque de “El Tiempo” 
diario Catélico de Mexico. Director, Lic. Victoriano Agiieros. 
Primer afio [between rules] 


Mexico. Imprenta de “El Tiempo”’ de Victoriano Agiieros y C*. . . 
1887, pp. 94-102. Copied from the Diccionario Universal. 


53. Doctrina Cristiana Breve en Mexicano y Castellano 
por Fray Alonso de Molina [Double rule]. México 1546. 
[vignette] 

México Impreso por Francisco Diaz de Leon Calle de Lerdo nimero 3 
1888 

8°, title and pp. 3-29, inclosed in stiff paper wrappers with the same title 
on the front wrapper and Icazbalceta’s book-plate on the back of the back 
wrapper. On the verso of the title—Sacada del tomo m de la “ Nueva 
Coleccién de Documentos para la historia de Mexico,”’ publicada por 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta [Rule] se han impreso por separado 25 
ejemplares. 

This is printed from the type set up for Tomo 11 of the Nueva Coleccién, 
pp. 34-60 inclusive, newly paged with the three lines at the top of p. 34 
struck off and the eight lines at the bottom of p. 60. For the latter a tail- 
piece was inserted. It seems to have been issued in advance of the book 
itself. 


54. Arte de la Lengua Maya por Fr. Gabriel de San 
Buenaventura [Rule] (México, 1684), [ornament] Segunda 
Edicion [book-plate] 

México Impreso por Francisco Diaz de Leon, Calle de Lerdo nim. 3. 
[Rule] 1888 

4°, stiff paper wrapper title, verso blank; blank leaf; facsimile of title of 
the original edition, verso blank; 8 unnumbered leaves of original pre- 
liminaries; Arte: 2 unnumbered pp., pp. numbered 3-5; unnumbered page 
and leaves folioed from 6-41 (2 without number inserted between Folios 9 
and 10); Advertencia pp. [1|-11; Erratas del original, pp. 1v-vi1; Erratas 
de la reimpression, occupying about a third of p. vu. In the center of this 
is a repetition of Icazbalceta’s oe and below—Se han impreso 76 
ejemplares. Nim. . . .;—{below] México impreso por Francisco Diaz de 
Leon [Rule] 1888. 

In the Advertencia, which is signed J. G. I., there is an interesting 
history of the copies of the original work. Three of these were known, all 
with something omitted between Folios 9 and 10 as the text was not con- 
tinuous, in spite of the fact that the signatures showed nothing lacking. 
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In June, 1886, Icazbalceta made a visit to Morelia and in one of the college 
libraries found a copy of this book with the two leaves inserted between 
folios 9 and 10 which filled the gap noted in the other three copies. The 
first of these leaves has the signature B? while the second has none. This 
book is not a facsimile reprint as sometimes stated. The text is reprinted 
from the original, line by line, even maintaining the errors in the original 
but in the preliminaries there is some difference in these respects. 


55. Letter to Illmo. Sr. Dr. D. Crescencio Carrillo y 
Ancona, Obispo de Yucatan, dated Diciembre 29 de 1888, pp. 
8-9 of D. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta y La Historia Guadalu- 


pana, Merida. . . 1896. 

8°, 12 pp. besides wrapper with same title. 

In 1896 the bishop published this letter which he seemed to think was in 
some measure a retraction of the opinions which Icazbalceta had expressed 
in his Carta of 1883. 


56. Cédice Franciscano [Double rule] Siglo xvr. [Rule] 
Informe de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio al visitador Lic. 
Juan de Ovando. Informe de la Provincia de Guadalajara al 
mismo. Cartas de Religiosos, 1533-1569. [book-plate] 


México Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leon, Avenida Oriente 6, 
num. 163. 1889 

8°, tu, (2), 307 pp. 

False title—Nueva Colecci6n de Documentos para la Historia de 
México publicada por Joaquin Garcia Icazbaleeta, [Double rule], 
11 Cédice Franciscano, [Rule], Siglo xv1; on the verso—200 ejemplares—; 
title, verso blank; Al Lector, v-Lu dated México, Septiembre de 1889 and 
signed by Icazbalceta and containing a bibliography of the works of Fray 
Juan Focher; leaf of Erratas, verso blank; text, 1-266; Apéndices 267-280, 
containing Adiciones y Enmiendas; Tres cartas familiares del Fr. Juan 
de Zumérraga 281-293; Escritos del Sr. Zumdrraga—Doctrina de 1543, 
293-295, Doctrina de 1546, 295-303, blank, Indice 305-307. 

Pp. 34-60 contain a “Doctrina Cristiana Breve traducida en lengua 
Mexicana por el Padre Alonso de Molina”’ and stated to have been printed 
June 20, 1546. This was separately printed in 25 copies. (See 53.) The 
‘* Al Lector”’ was reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, x, pp. 205-230, except the 
sketch of Ovando which will be found in 1x, 417-18, and those of Francisco 
de Tembleque pp. 211-213, of Martin Sarmiento Hocojastro pp. 439-441, 
of Francisco de la Parra 449, of Francisco de Bustamante 451-2, of 
Francisco de Toral 431-3, of Pedro de Pefia 429, of Alonzo de Rosas 453, of 
Antonio de Segovia 447, of Jacobo de Dacia 415-16, and of Jacinto de 
S. Francisco 423-27. The Adiciones y Enmiendas appear in x, 301-321. 


57. Optisculos inéditos Latinos y Castellanos del P. 
Francisco Javier Alegre (Veracruzano) de la Compafiia de 
Jesus. [book-plate] 
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México, Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leon Avenida Oriente 6, 
nim. 163, [Rule] 1889. 

8°, xxxvil, (1), 228 pp. 

False title—Optsculos inéditos del Padre Francisco Javier Alegre—and 
on the verso—Se han impreso 150 ejemplares—; title, verso blank; Al 
Lector signed by Icazbalceta and dated México Abril de 1889 containing 
an account of the works of Alegre pp. v—xrx; Vida del autor pp. xx— 
xxxvil; and the following unnumbered page is one of Erratas; text, pp. 
1-205; Bibliografia sucinta de los autores citadas pp. 206-227, Indice 
page 228. 

The life of Alegre was reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, tv, together with the 
account of his works, pp. 141-195. 


57a. Note in Literatura Mezxicana—Vida del P. Francisco 
Javier Alegre de la Compatiia de Jesus, Memorias de la Acad- 
emia Mexicana, Tomo 11, 1886-91, pp. 249-271. 


The Note on page 249 reads as follows:—[trans.] This biography was 
written in Latin by P. Manuel Fabri, compatriot, friend and companion of 
Alegre in exile. It will be found at the beginning of the Jnstitutiones 
Theologicae of Fabri printed in Venice, 1789-1791 in 7 volumes 4°. The 
Spanish version has just been published with the Opisculos inéditos, 
latinos y castellafios, of Alegre and the Academia decided that it should be 
included in its Memorias.—-|signed] J. G. I. 


58. Letter of Dr. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta to Dr. Don 
Nicolas Léon, dated Mexico Junio 8 de 1890. 

Ex Libris y Bibliotecas de Mezico by Felipe Teixidor, Mexico, 1931 
pp. 447-9. 


De B. M. V. Apparitione in Mexico. See 46a. 


59. Pomar y Zurita [Double rule] Pomar. Relacién de 
Tezcoco. Zurita. Breve Relacién de los Sefiores de la Nueva 
Espafia. Varias Relaciones Antiguas. [Rule] (Siglo xv1) 
[book-plate] 


México Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leon Avenida de Oriente 6, 
N®. 163. 1891. 

8°, xiv (1), 319 (1) pp. 

False title—Nueva Coleccién de documentos para la Historia de 
México [Rule] 11 Pomar.—Zurita.—Relaciones antiguas. (Siglo xv1)—, 
on the verso—Se han impreso 200 ejemplares—; title, verso blank; Al 
Lector, viI-xLv, dated México, Marzo de 1891 and signed by Icazbalceta; 
1 blank; Erratas, xvi; 1 blank; text, 1-319; Indice on verso of last. 

The first part of ‘Al Lector” to page x1 is devoted to a sketch of 
Pomar’s life, the following down to p. xxvui relates to Corita, a name 
which Icazbalceta insisted on changing to Zurita, and the rest is devoted 
to a list of various writers and an account of the “ Relaciones antiguas.”’ 
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The life of Pomar and the account of Zurita down to the bottom of 
p. XXI were reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, 1v, pp. 215-221, and 229-246, 
and the rest of it in x, pp. 231-270. 


60. Sociedad de San Vicente de Paul. Consejo Superior de 
Mexico. 

Secretaria: Calle de Medinas nimero 7. Circular Agosto 15 de 1891. 

Small 8°, without title-page, or name of printer, signed at the end 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. 

Icazbalceta had been elected president November 1, 1886 and con- 
tinued to function in that capacity until his death. 

(Col. Agiieros, v1, 321-335, under the title ‘‘Sobre las Conferencias de 
San Vicente de Paul.’’) 


61. Provincialismos Mexicanos 

Memorias de la Academia Mexicana, Tomo 111, pp. 170-190, undated 
but the Memorias are dated 1886 and the various pieces from 1886 to 1891. 

A discourse read before the Academia. 

Reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, v1, 69-97. 


61a. Vocabulario de Mexicanismos comprobado con ejem- 

plos y comparado con los de otros paises Hispano-Americanos. 
por el Sefior Don Joaquin Garcfa Icazbalceta 

Obra péstuma pulicada por su hijo Luis Garcfa Pimentel. 
[book-plate]. 

Mexico Tip. y Lit. ‘‘La Europea,” de J. Aguilar Vera y C*. . . . 1899. 

8°, 241 pp. 

The Provincialismos Mexicanos was printed in this as the Introduction, 
pp. [v]—-xvm1. 

Fr. Giovanni di Zumarraga . . . Quaracchi, 1891. See 35c. 


62. Cédice Mendieta [Double rule|]—Documentos Francis- 


canos Siglos xv1 y xvi [Rule] Tomo Primero [book-plate] 

México Imprenta de Francisco Diaz de Leon Avenida Oriente 6 N°. 163. 
1892. 

8°, xv1, 280 pp. 

False title—N ueva Coleccién de Documentos para la Historia de México 
sublicada por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. [Rule] 1v; Cédice Mendieta 
Riglos XVI XVII, I, on the verso—Se han impreso 200 ejemplares—;} 
title, verso blank; leaf of Erratas, verso blank; Al Lector, pp. vm-xv1 
dated México, Octubre 14 de 1892 and signed by Icazbalceta; text, 1-276; 
Indice, 277-280. 

The “‘ Al Lector”’ is reprinted in the Col. Agiieros, x, 271-282. 


—The same, Tomo Segundo 
8°, (6), 280 pp. 
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False title, like that in Tomo Primero except this is numbered v and 11 
[of this Cédice], on verso—Se han impreso 200 ejemplares—; title, verso 
blank; leaf of Erratas, verso blank; text, 1-277; Indice 278-280 pp. 


Contestacion historico-critica Queretaro 1892. See 46h. 


63. Historia de Yucatan Devocionario de Ntra Sra de 
Izmal y Conquista Espiritual por el P. Fr. Bernardo de Lizana 
de la Orden de los Menores 

Impresa en 1683 y ahora nuevamente por el Museo Nacional de México 
[vignette] 

México. Imprenta del Museo Nacional 1893. 

8°, title, verso blank, Advertencia del Editor, 4 unnumbered pp.; 
facsimile of title of original book; 6 unnumbered leaves of licenses etc.; 
1 leaf of facsimile of N* S™ de Yzmal; 2 leaves of sonnets, verso of last 
blank; text, 1 unnumbered leaf and 127 numbered leaves, verso of last 
blank; 1 unnumbered leaf of Erratas. 

There is a long history to this book which can be followed in the 
correspondence between Icazbalceta and Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. 
Troncoso was in Europe and the work was being printed in Mexico under 
the partial supervision of Icazbaleeta. The Advertencia which had been 
written by Troncoso was lost in transit and as there was no time to get a 
copy from Europe Icazbalceta wrote a new one in Troncoso’s place. In a 
letter to Troncoso of March 25, 1893, he apologizes for this action and says 
he did not dare to put Troncoso’s initials to it as he feared that it might not 
have been pleasing to him. This accounts for the unusual fact that in the 
Advertencia the author speaks about being in Madrid where we know 
Icazbalceta had not been. 


La Instruccion Publica en la Ciudad de Mexico durante el 
Siglo xvi. 1893. See 49b. 


Exquisitio historica anédnimo, Jalpa 1893. See 46c. 
E] Alma en el Templo, 1893. See 4h. 
64. Estudio Historico, El Renacimiento, Segunda epoca, 


1894, pp. 151, 161, 181, 197, 213, 229. 
(Col. Agiieros, v1, pp. 5-57) 


65. Carta de Humboldt, El Renacimiento, Segunda epoca, 
1894. pp. 6 and 7. Merely a note. 


PostHuMousS PUBLICATIONS 


Apuntes Historicos y Criticos sobre la aparicién de la Virgen 
de Guadalupe. Mexico 1895. See 46d. 


E] Alma en el Templo. Mexico 1896. See 4i. 
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Carta acerca del origen de la imagen de Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe. Mexico 1896. See 46. 

The same. Biblioteca de El Universal, Mexico 1896. See 
46e and 46f. 

The same. Mexico 1896. See 46g. 

Interesantisima carta sobre la aparicién (Edicion de la 
Patria) 1896. See 46h. 

La Ultima Palabra. Mexico 1896. See 46i. 

D. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta y la Historia Guadalupana 
Mexico 1896. See 55. 

Obras de D. J. Garcia Icazbalceta [Rule] Tomo 1. Opis- 
culos varios 1 [vignette] 

Mexico. [Rule] Imp. de V. Agiieros, Editor, Cerca de Sto. Domingo, 4 


1896—[1899] 10 vols. 
These ten volumes form a part of a series being published by Agiieros 


entitled Biblioteca de Autores Mexicanos. The first volume contains a 
portrait of Icazbalceta and a“ Noticia Biogrdfica y Bibliogrdfica’”’ of him 
which Agiieros states in a note at the bottom of the page is a brief extract 
from an extensive biography of Icazbalceta which will be published in the 
Obras Literarias of Agiieros later in the general collection. Very little 
written by Icazbalceta has been omitted from this collection and one or 
two short letters are included which so far as we know had not been 
previously printed. The Obras is usually know as the Coleccién Agieros and 
is so designated in this work. Only two of Icazbalceta’s books were re- 
printed, the Life of Zumdrraga in Tomo v and the A puntes in the first 181 


pages of Tomo vit. 

Sobre instruccion publica, Letter to Sr. D. Col. Agiieros, 
vil, 1898, 299-312. See 31. 

Sobre los padres Las Casas y Benavente (Motolinia), Letter 
to Sr. D. José Fernando Ramirez. Col. Agiieros, vu, 1898, 
313-319. See 7. 

Memoriales de Fray Toribio de Motolinia Manuscrito 
de la Colecci6n del Sefior Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta— 
Publfcalo por primera vez su Hijo Luis Garcfa Pimentel con 
una l4mina. [book-plate] 

Méjico en casa del editor Calle de Donceles, N°. 9. 1903. 


See 38. 


This volume forms the first of a new collection of Documentos Histéricos 
de Méjico published in Paris by Luis Garcia Pimentel from originals or 
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copies which had belonged to his father and were then in his possession. 
The continuation of the series was interrupted by the revolution of 1910 
and thus many of Icazbalceta’s important manuscripts still remain 
unpublished. 


Letter to A. Chavero in A puntes Viejos, 1903. See 30. 


Vocabulario de Mexicanismos, México, 1899. See 61a. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this work contains the date 1899 on the 
title page it was not issued until 1905, the cover title bearing that date. 


Informe sobre los Establecimientos de beneficencia 1907. 
See 9. 

El] Alma en el Templo, Mexico, 1910. See 4j. 

Biblioteconomia, Mexico, 1918. See 37b. 

D. Fray Juan de Zumd4rraga Madrid, 1929. See 37d. 

Icazbalceta Education in Mexico City. New York, 1931. 
See 40c. 

Ex Libris y Bibliotecas de Mexico, Felipe Teixidor. Mexico, 
[1931]. See 58. : 

La Ultima Palabra. See 46j and 46k, both believed to have 
been printed in 1931. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE IN VERSE, 1698 


BY WILBUR MACEY STONE 


& be THE inveterate collector, the discovery of a 
desirable item in an old attic or wayside shop is an 
event to cheer the heart. But nowadays, when even 
the backwoods are combed and recombed by keen-eyed 
book scouts, opportunities for the individual collector 
to make discoveries are rare indeed. The next best 
thing, particularly for the collector who does not roam, 
is the second-hand book catalog. True, he cannot be 
the first to spot a rarity, as the bookseller must first 
have found and cataloged it. But there is a real thrill 
in removing the wrapper from a catalog and discover- 
ing a hitherto unrecorded morsel, which would fit into 
some small but cherished section of one’s library. 

A basket on the top of my office desk receives my 
morning’s mail. The book catalogs are at the bottom, 
the letters above. When emptied onto my desk the 
catalogs are on top. A short time ago, the first catalog 
opened was from a Newcastle dealer, who has a keen 
scent for early juveniles. Of course that portion of his 
catalog received my first attention. Near the top of 
one page appeared the following: 

384. Holy Bible in Verse. For the benefit of Weak Mem- 
ories. Printed and Sold by Benj. Harris Senior, 1698. 32 mo. 
Lacks first and last two leaves. Slightly soiled throughout and 
corners worn. 


To one familiar with the late Dr. Charles L. Nichols’ 
essay on the subject, read before this Society in April 
1926, it did not require unusual perspicacity to 
realize that here was a juvenile of outstanding impor- 
tance. I hastened across the street and cabled for it. 


The Holy Bible. 
But Danie) ia the maticr 


and fads the taliitics ; 
Whereon Lath, 
aed both the Elders to Death. 


Difcaver'd 1s by Damel. 
The Maccabees do molt coctar. 

iow many Jews ia Wars are Shun. 
Bow Brethroeawith et en Mother 
“All in one Day the Flimes Jo imothe: , 
how tor all the Yyrauts threat, 
Martyra vo ne Swine bat 


The Holy bible. 

shrys¥ ice doth make, 

very to Quaks 

ahe Force Hinds to Calve, 


is Mercy is a Saves 


Sad next the Fraud Priclis ot be! 


Exd of the. 


The 


VERSE; 


the benefit of weal 


The New: 
Teftament, 


MEMORIES. 


London, Printed and Sold 

by Bexj. Harris Senior, at the) 

npper-end of 
Strecr, next Cornbell, 


— 
_ The Holy Bible.” \ 
To choote another do agree , 


And us Pray the Lore to thow 
te choles of the ten 
4 The Lot oa Matthias doth tall, : 
Who aumbred is among them all, 


| 
: 
OF 
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The little book offered was a previously unknown 
issue of Benjamin Harris’ ‘““Holy Bible in Verse,’”’ and 
of a date earlier by a year, than the earliest known 
record. And even that record was not of an existing 
copy, but only of a newspaper advertisement. 

When one has passed the psalmist’s alloted span, 
thrills are scarce, but this gave me a real one, and I 
had some difficulty to restrain my impatience during 
the week necessary for a reply. Would I be the lucky 
one, or would some local enthusiast gobble it up? By 
my calculations, I would have to wait over a week-end 
for a reply, but upon my return from lunch on the 
previous Friday, a fat registered envelope lay on my 
desk and I knew the prize was mine. A deep breath of 
satisfaction was followed by a careful slitting of the 
envelope, and the dirty little old rag fell out. It was in 
an overhanging cover of coarse heavy brown paper, 
into which it was securely sewed many years ago. 

The bookseller was modest in describing its defects, 
as a careful collation disclosed that the first two and 
the last three leaves were lost. Although it lacked the 
first title, that for the New Testament portion was 
present and perfect. The inside of the front cover bore 
the printed and soiled book label of “John Allison, 
Carlisle.’”’ After cutting the numerous stitches I was 
able to examine the book more fully, to do a little 
patching and to supply in blank, from some old paper, 
the missing leaves. 

For reconstructing the probable first title, I had 
recourse to the advertisement of 1699 in ‘‘The London 
Post,’’ quoted by Dr. Nichols, supplemented by a 
line for line transcript of the title of the Edinburgh 
edition of 1724. This assumption of the first title is 
further strengthened by the close correspondence of 
the second title of the Edinburgh issue with that of the 
second title of the 1698 copy. Incidentally, this 
Edinburgh issue contains no cuts. 

To the best of my judgment the first title of this 1698 
issue should read as follows: 
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The/Holy Bible/In Verse/Containing/The Old and New/ 
Testaments,/with the/Apocripha./[rule]|/For the Benefit of 
Weak/Memories. The whole contain-/ing above one thousand 
lines,/with Cuts./[rule]|/London, Printed and Sold/by Benj. 
Harris Senior, at the/upper-end of Grace-Church-/Street, next 
Cornhill, 1698. / 


Note: The spelling of ‘““Apochrypha” above, is as 
given in the body of the book. 

This first title should be on recto of A2. 

The second title is on the recto of C3 and is as 
follows: 

The New/Testament/In Verse;/{rule]/For the benefit of 
weak/Memories./|[rule]|/London, Printed and Sold/by Benj. 
Harris Senior, at the/upper-end of Grace-Church-/Street, 
next Cornhill, 1698./ 


The book is three inches tall by two inches wide. It 
was obviously somewhat taller originally, as the catch 
words at the foot of some pages are bled. It contains 
thirty-two unnumbered leaves, and collates A to D in 
8s, this copy lacking Al and 2, and D6, 7 and 8. It 
contains sixteen relatively large cuts, the ones at the 
commencement of each testament being nearly full 
page and none of the others being less than one-half 
page in size. 

The copy of the 1717 edition, given to the Society 
by Mr. Frank B. Bemis, measures 3144 by 214 inches, 
while another copy of the 1717 edition measures 3%% 
by 2%, and the only known fragment of the 1724 
issue is 314 by 214. It would thus appear that this 
newly discovered copy of the 1698 issue is the smallest 
copy of this book so far found. 

Of course I was curious to learn the history of this 
book, and further correspondence disclosed that an 
ancient aunt of the bookseller had owned it from 
childhood. 

In the copies of the 1717 edition and in that of the 
1724 issue (Dr. Nichols 1724B), the running title is 
“The Holy Bible, Epitomiz’d in Verse,” half being on 
the left-hand page and half on the right, while in the 
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1698 edition the running title is ““The Holy Bible,” 
repeated on each page. 

It is also interesting to note that this 1698 issue is 
the only one, which has so far turned up, which bears a 
London imprint; and the Edinburgh 1724 issue, is the 
only other one having the name of a place of printing in 
Great Britain. We have, however, records of two 
Boston imprints 1729 and 1751, and one inPhiladelphia 
in 1754. 

Dr. Nichols, in his paper, page 7, is apparently in 
error in placing a line between ‘‘Holy” and “Bible,” 
and should have placed one between “the” and 
“Apocrypha.” At least these changes are required to 
conform to the Edinburgh 1724 copy. 

Also, same page, Dr. Nichols says, “the text is 
unchanged in those editions which are represented by 
copies.’’ In this 1698 issue I find in the Genesis portion, 
at least ten variations from the text of the 1717 issue. 


Line 7. 1698, And God—1717, How God 
8. makes him—1717, made him 
11. “ ’tis decreed—1717, ‘twas decreed 
12. “Christ shall pay—1717, Jesus should 
pay 
18. “  M’Affliction’s—1717, My grief is 


19. “ is very great—1717, grows very great 

21. “The Deluge comes and all—1717, It 
comes « in it all 

31. “For which he’s cursed—1717, He’s 
cursed and 

34. “ th’ Aetherial Sky—1717, Azure sky 

41. “ turns back—1717, looks back 


Further than that, I have not compared them. 
These are of course minor changes but they indicate 
real editing. 

Dr. Nichols says that “it is a fair inference that it 
[The Holy Bible in Verse] was intended for an English 
audience as the New England Primer was for an 
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American one.”’ But as far as I can determine, all the 
copies of The Holy Bible in Verse, except two, were 
found in this country. So it would appear that it was 
at least popular here, if we can draw conclusions from 
the location of the few copies found. How I wish 
Dr. Nichols could have lived to examine this little 
book. It would have given him much pleasure. 

The illustrations are highly interesting, and differ 
materially from those in any of the later known edi- 
tions with which I am familiar. The first cut, nearly 
full page in size, is of Adam and Eve, with the serpent 
in a tree in the background. The serpent has a human 
head, arms and legs, and is handing an apple to Eve, 
who has another apple in her left hand. A second 
serpent is crawling on the ground at Eve’s feet. The 
first cut for the New Testament shows the nativity in 
the foreground, the shepherds being repeated on the 
hill in the rear, with the announcing angel in the clouds 
at the top. The other cuts are boldly executed and are 
definitely illustrative of the text. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE LIBRARY IN 
CHARLES TOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BY EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


‘kh lending library of colonial America owes most to 
the industry and example of an English clergy- 
man, the Reverend Doctor Thomas Bray. Bray was 
born at Marton in Shropshire in 1656; after studying 
divinity at Oxford, he entered holy orders. He early 
attracted attention by his indefatigable zeal and great 
industry, and his interest in various reform movements. 
His energies led to his selection as a proper person to 
model the infant Church of England in the province of 
Maryland and establish it on a solid foundation. There 
had been a petition from that province for the assist- 
ance of a ‘‘superintendent, commissary, or suffragan’’; 
so, in April, 1696, Thomas Bray was appointed com- 
missary, or official representative of the Bishop of 
London who acted as diocesan of the Church in the 
American colonies. 

Bray was not able to go promptly. As he was 
impressed by the fact that it was difficult to secure 
the best ministers for the colonial field, he began to 
direct his efforts towards remedying such difficulties as 
might stand in the way. He found that the clergymen 
were usually too poor to buy books; and across the 
sea, shut off from educational opportunities, they must 
needs deteriorate. He laid the results of his enquiries 
before the bishops; and declared that without a compe- 
tent provision of reading matter, the ministers could 
not prove useful to the design of their mission, and that 
a library would be the best encouragement to studious 
and sober men to enter the service. 


{ 
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With the endorsement of the bishops, Bray began 
collecting funds for his libraries. By the middle of July, 
1699, he had raised for his libraries the sum of £2483/ 
15s.1 This sum came from the following sources: 

(Of this sum, the principal donor was Princess Anne of 
Denmark, for whom Annapolis was named. She gave £42.) 
(Lord Weymouth gave » £200. “The next largest donor in this 
group was Lord Digby, with a gift of £20.) 
III. Knightsand Gentlemen. ... . £478/8/0. 
(Colonel Coddrington with £140 and Sir Thomas Cookes 
with £100 were the most generous of this division.) 
Clergy ... « « [£472/15/0.]. 


(The list of donors baw was the largest, doubtless because 
Doctor Bray’s appeal was appreciated by the cloth. The 
bishops contributed £266/2/6; the Bishop of Lichfield giving 
£122 and the Bishop of Sarum giving £50. The “Deans and 
Chapters and Colleges’ gave £45; here the deans and chapters 
of both Durham and Windsor donating £20 each. The “‘Divines”’ 
—fifty-five contributors— gave £161/12/6 of the amount.) 


VY. Lawyers and Physitians .. £12/7/6. 
(The donations under this head were er ) 

VI. Merchants & Tradesmen Ne ee £98/8/0. 
(Here the largest single gift was £12.) 

VII. Societiesand Companys ... . £413/11/0. 


(Here we shall give the complete list: 
“The Religious Societies and of their procurement £100/0/0. 


“The Proprietors of Carolina . . . . £30/0/0. 

“The Colony of Carolina at present and | in promise £225/0/0. 

“The Colony of Bermudas £10/0/0. 

“The Royal African Company ... . £32/0/0. 

“The Town of White Haven .. £16/11/0.” 
VIII. The Society for propagating Christian 

Knowledge £621/7/0. 


(Under this heading Lord Guilford i is credited with £100; 
“Mr. Franck, by means his pastoral letter,”” with £175.)? 
* * 


1Dr. Bray’s Accounts, Part I. (1695-1699), 8S. P. G. MSS., pp. 17, 60 (Photofilm in 


Library of Congress). 
pp. 1-17. 


| 
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Doctor Bray began disbursing the money, without 
loss of time. His first book of Accounts, which records 
his expenditures in the most meticulous fashion, shows 
that by the time he sailed for his post in Maryland 
(1699), he had sent libraries to various colonies, as 


follows: 
Estimated Value. 


£808 /08/6. 
Pennsylvania ..... . £66/16/0. 
£300/0/0. 
£13/8/6. 
£5/10/0. 
St. Christopher’s . . .. . £22/1/0. 
£3/0/0. 
Cape Corso Castle in Africa . . £33/0/0. 
East Indies (South Bengal) .. £50/0/0. 


The sum total of all libraries sent by Doctor Bray 
into the plantations at the making of his report was 
£1772/13/6.!. Marking the covers of the books cost 
£102/19/0. An additional sum of £469/14/2 was 
expended on ‘‘practical books’”’—tracts, copies of the 
Bishop’s pastoral letter, popular religious expositions; 
they were sent to the clergy to be distributed at their 
discretion among their parishioners. There were other 
items of expenditure, such as the cost of book-presses, 
of packing the books, of shipping them, as well as the 
necessary outlay in soliciting the funds. Doctor Bray’s 
total disbursements at the time of leaving amounted 
to £2958/13/4. There was a balance due him of 
£474/18/4. 

Bray drew up and published elaborate rules and 
suggestions as to the best use to be made of the 
libraries, the proper care of the books, the regulations 


1Dr. Bray's accounts, Part I. (1695-1699), 8S. P.G. MSS., pp. 18-23. In the following 
pages, the other items of expenditure are listed, with the balance due on p. 60. 
*Tbid. 
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concerning lending them and keeping account of their 
whereabouts. In his Essay Towards Promoting all 
Necessary and Useful Knowledge, both Divine and 
Human, printed in 1697, he outlined a preliminary 
classification of the books to be desired, and expanded 
his idea of a parochial library for the minister’s use into 
a lending library. He declared that he hoped ‘‘to 
provide for both clergy and gentry at home and abroad, 
and to allow them to carry the books to their homes.”’ 
Furthermore, he said: ‘‘Standing libraries will signifie 
little in the Country, where Persons must ride some 
miles to look into a Book; such Journeys being too 
expensive of Time and Money, but Lending Libra- 
ries, which come home to ’em without Charge, may 
tolerably well supply the Vacancies in their own 
Studies, till such time as these Lending may be 
improv’d into Parochial Libraries. ”’ 

In this Essay, Doctor Bray sought to interest the 
public in the furtherance of his ideas. He submitted 
proposals to the gentry and clergy for purchasing lend- 
ing libraries in all the deaneries of England, and 
parochial libraries for the foreign plantations. One- 
third of the parochial clergy, he declared, were not able 
to purchase one-fourth of the books necessary for every 
pastor to peruse, notwithstanding the fact that great 
knowledge was expected of those men. After giving an 
estimate of the cost of a library, he outlined the method 
of purchase in considerable detail. Subscriptions, he 
advised, should be raised among the clergy and gentry; 
the clergy should subscribe in proportion to the value 
of their living, the gentry according to their gen- 
erosity. Gratis books should be set apart for foreign 
parochial libraries. 

The list of benefactors, which we have just outlined, 
shows how seriously his appeal was regarded. 

* * * 


It is with the Charles Town library that we are 


primarily concerned. The original shipment of books 
from Doctor Bray to South Carolina must have gone 
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forward early in 1698, for we find the following entry 
in the first book of Accounts, already cited, under the 
date March 28th, 1698: 

“ffor paper to Cover y* Bottoms and Sides 
of y* Boxes and to lay between y* Books be- 
longing to y® Library y* was Sent wt Mr. 

Marshall to Carolina 0/2/0” 

“‘ffor a Truss of fine Hay to fill y° Corners of 
Boxes up tite y* Books not have 
Room to Shake .. 0/2/0"" 
This would imply that po the Reverend Samuel 
Marshall left to take charge of the church in Charles 
Town, the books were sent in his care. Mr. Marshall 
had been influenced to go to Carolina by Doctor Bray, 
who was desirous of getting clergymen of high charac- 
ter for the colonies ;? and he is mentioned in the minutes 
of the Commons House of Assembly, September 20th, 
1698, as having lately arrived. The same session, 
provision was made for his maintenance as clergyman 
out of the public treasury.‘ 

Doctor Bray estimated the value of the books sent 
to Charles Town for a library at £300.5 The number of 
books was two hundred and twenty-five.’ In addition, 
he sent the usual lot of practical books, to be dis- 
tributed by the minister—1500 copies of the Bishop’s 
pastoral letter, ‘‘to be given one into every family,” 
worth £4/10s.’ and 250 copies of the ‘‘ Discourses on 
the Covenant of Grace,” especially designed for those 
preparing for holy communion, and valued at £18/15s.® 

We are fortunate in having a complete list of the 
books sent by Doctor Bray to Charles Town.’ The 

1Dr. Bray’s Accounts, Part I. (1695-1699) S. P.G. MSS., p. 36. 

*Life of Bray attributed to Rawlinson, in Maryland Historical Society Fund Publica- 
tion No. 37, p. 18. 

‘Journals, Commons House of Assembly, 8. C., 1698, p. 14. 


‘Tbid. 
‘Dr. Bray's Accounts, Part I. (1695-1699), 8. P. G. MSS., p. 20 (Photofilm in Library 


of Congress). 


*Ibid., p. 27. 
bid., p. 28. 
8Ibid., p. 29. 


*Bibliothecae Provinciales Americanae, II., pp. 58-78 (Photofilm in Library of 
Congress). 
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great handsome folios, stamped for identification and 
bound in the finest leather, must have made an 
impressive gift. The few original Bray books, which 
have survived the ravages of time, fire, and heedless 


desecration, are priceless treasures to-day. 
* * * 


The South Carolina Assembly showed their grati- 
tude for the library. On the 20th of September, 1698, 
at the very session at which provision was made for 
the new minister, Mr. Marshall, that body appropri- 
ated money for books. We find the following entries 
in the journal of that date: 

““M' Robert Stevens Reporting to This House that their 
Remaines Due to m‘ Clavell of London Bookseller 
The Sume of ffity Three Pounds To be paid in London for 
Bookes Belonging to y* Library of Charles Towne in Carolina, 

“Resolved by This House that y* s‘ ffifty Three Pounds be 
Paid/And yt m* John Buckly and m* George Loggan Do 
Enquire The Easiest way of Paying the said Money and 
Report y* Same to this House.’ 


On the 8th of October, the Assembly: 

“Ordered y* Capt Job Howes and m* Ralph Izard be a 
Committe to Joyne wt whome y* upper House shall Appoynt, 
and that they Doe write Lett™/ to y* Lord Bishopp of London 
and Doct? Thomas Bray and give them the Thanks of this 
house for their Pious Care and Paines in Provideing and sending 
a minister of y° Church of England and Laying a foundation 
for a Good & Publick Library, and y* m* Speaker Signe y* 
above Lett" of Thanks in y* behalfe of this House.’” 


November 19th, the House took definite action, 
looking to the payment of the £53 and the creation of 
a fund for the purchase of additional books. 


“Ordered yt m* Jonathan Amory Receiver Generall Do lay 
out in Drest Skinns to y® vallue of Seaventy Pounds Currant 
Money and y* Same Shipp for London in Some Vessell bound 
thither, on accot and Risque of mt Robert Clavill book seller 
in London for y* paymenty of ffifty three Pounds y* is Due to 
y® s* Robert Clavell being part Payment of a Publick Library 
bought of him, And y* the s¢ Skinns be Consigned for sales to 
William Thornburgh Esq'—And y* he be Desired to Lay out 


1Journals, Commons House of Assembly, S. C., 1698, pp. 13-14. 
*Jbid., p. 28. 
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y® over plus (if any) in Such Bookes as he Shall Thinke Proper 
for y® Publick Library That are not allready Mentioned in the 
Catalogue of y* s* Library And y* this ord* be sent to y® Upper 
House for their Concurrance And yt M* Speaker Signe y* 
Same—/ 

above ord’ Assented to by this House.’”* 

Ralph Izard, Esq., Mr. Robert Stevens, and Captain 
Job Howes were ordered a committee to write a letter 
to the Lords Proprietors, containing, among other 
things, the ‘‘Thankes of This House for y" Generous 
P*sent of Soe Considerable Part of our PublicLibrary.’” 

In expressing their gratitude to Doctor Bray, 
November 25th, 1698, the Assembly declared: 

“We can not but now think it our Duty, to make it our 
Endeavours to encourage Religion and Learning amongst us, 
according to the best of our Ability, seeing that your self 
(though a Stranger) have been so kind and generous, as to 
set the first example towards the promotion of so Good and 
Necessary a Work.”’ 


* * * 


With such data as we have in hand, it is apparent 
that the Library of Charles Town owed its inception 
to the Reverend Doctor Bray’s philanthropic zeal. 
Unique among the American beneficiaries, however, the 
Lords Proprietors and the Assembly of the province 
contributed to the enterprise a sum equal to about five- 
sixths of the estimated cost of the library—that is, if 
the total subscription was paid. As we have seen, the 
Proprietors gave thirty pounds, and the ‘‘colony of 
Carolina at present and in promise’”’ gave two hundred 
and twenty-five. 

It is likely that the appropriation of £53 by the 
Assembly was a part payment of the pledge made by 
the province towards the library benefaction. The 
subject of the expenditure was brought up shortly after 
the arrival of the Reverend Mr. Marshall, whom Doctor 
Bray had selected for Charles Town and to whose 
care the library was entrusted; in fact, it was at the 


1Journals, Commons House of Assembly, 8. C., 1698, p. 33. 
*Ibid., p. 36. 
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identical session at which provision was made for 
Mr. Marshall’s maintenance. That the money was 
meant to apply to books sent by Doctor Bray seems 
probable, since the bookseller named in the resolution 
was Doctor Bray’s own representative. Both the 
Bibliotheca Parochialis and the Essay Towards Pro- 
moting all Necessary and Useful Knowledge, two of the 
clergyman’s most important works, were printed in 
London in 1697, by E. Holt ‘‘for Robert Clavel, at the 
Peacock in St. Paul’s Church-Yard.’’! 

Doctor Bray’s interest in the Charles Town library 
did not terminate with the initial shipment. On 
October 25th, 1699, he noted in his account book: 

“One Box with Books to Carolina . . . 0/3/6.’”? 


In 1701, he sent books valued at £3/12/6, to augment 
the library there.* 

From the beginning, the inhabitants of the province 
felt their obligation to maintain the library. On the 
16th of November, 1700, an act was ratified by the 
Assembly for securing the provincial library in Charles 
Town. It stated in its preamble: 

“Whereas at the Promotion of the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Bray, and the Encouragement and Bounty of the Right 
Honourable the true and absolute Lords and Proprietors of 
this Province, and the aforesaid Dr. Bray, and the Inhabitants 
of this Province, a Library hath been sent over to Charles- 
Town, for the Use of this Province * * *.’’* 

Under this law, the library was placed in charge of 
the incumbent of the Church in Charles Town (at that 
time, the Reverend Edward Marston), who should be 
held accountable for the same. He was required to 
give a receipt for the books to the commissioners and 
the church-wardens, to answer double for the value of 
books damaged, embezzled, or destroyed. In case of 
his death, the church-wardens were required to take 
charge of the books. ‘‘ The Inhabitants of this Province 


1Bray: Bibliotheca Parochialis, title-page; Essay Towards Promoting all Necessary and 
Useful Knowledge, title-page. 

2Dr. Bray’s Account Book (without title), p. 36 (Photofilm in Library of Congress). 

*Dr. Bray’s Accounts, Part II., 8. P. G. MSS., p. 69 (Photofilm in Library of Congress). 


*Trott’s Laws (1725), p. 1. The entire act is printed in pp. 1-5. 
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shall have Liberty to (a) Borrow any Book out of the 
said Provincial Library, giving a Receipt for the same 
to the Incumbent of Charles Town * * * with a 
Promise to return the said Book or Books.” Folios 
must be returned in four months’ time; quartos or 
under could be kept on loan for one month. The 
commissioners were to make seven catalogues of all 
the books—one for the Lords Proprietors in England, 
one for the Bishop of London, one for Doctor Bray, 
one to be entered on record in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the province, one for the custody of the 
commissioners, one for the church-wardens of Charles 
Town, and one for the incumbent of the Church, to be 
kept in the library, ‘‘so any person may know what 
Books are contained in the said Library.’’ The com- 
missioners were empowered to appraise the value of 
the books, their appraisal to constitute the standard 
for levying fines. On the 5th of November each 
year, the commissioners were to visit the library and 
examine the books. 

The act named the following commissioners: Gov- 
ernor James Moore, Joseph Morton, Nicholas Trott, 
Ralph Izard, Captain Job Howes, Captain Thomas 
Smith, Robert Stevens, Joseph Croskeys, and Robert 
Fenwick. 

South Carolinians may take pride in the way in 
which their ancestors responded to what must have 
seemed to many an impractical, visionary scheme. In 
no other colony did Doctor Bray’s efforts receive the 
same cordial acknowledgment—an acknowledgment 
which involved a substantial outlay of public funds to 
promote and foster the good work, and to assume its 
continuance as a provincial responsibility. 


THE TITLES SENT TO CHARLES TOWN 
A Register/of the Library/of Charles Town/Carolina.' 
A Register of the Books Sent tow* Laying the FoundaGon of a 
Provincial Library at Charles Town in Carolina. 


1Bibliothecae Provinciales Americanae . . . Vol II. By Thomas Bray, D. D., pp. 
57-78. Photofilm enlargement in Library of Congress, from 8. P. G. manuscript. The 
titles are identified in the appendix. 
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I Script: & ComMMENTATORS 


Biblia 70 Interpretu’ Cum Nov Test Grae Lat fol 
Biblia Lat. Iunij et Tremellij fol 

Poli Synopsis Criticoru’ 5 Vol fol® 

D* Lightfoots Works 2 Vol fol 

D* Hammonds paraphrase on y* Psalms fol. 

—— Paraphrase and Annotations on y® N. Test. fol. 
Bp. Patricks Commentary on Exodus 4° 

On Leviticus 4° 

Paraphrase in Prov. Eccl. 2 Vol. 8 

Bez: Test. Nov. Cum Notis fol. 

Sixti Senensis Bibliotheca Sancta fol? 
Maldonatus in 4 Evangelia fol® 

Thomas Aquinas in 4 Evangel. fol. 

Aquinas in omnes Pauli Epistolas fol® 
Gorranus in 4 Evangelia fol. 

In Acta Apostoloru’ Epist & Apocalyp. fol 
Medes Works fol. 

Edwards on Difficult Texts 2 Vol. 8° 

Camb. Concordance Opt. Ed. fol. 

Simons Critical Enquiries 4° 


II AND ANTIENT WRITERS. 


Cotelerij Ed. S. patru’ Barnabae Clementis } 
Hermae Ignatij polycarpi Antwerpiae 2 Vol. fol. 1698 
Lactant Opera Cantab. 

Athanasij Opera 3 Vol Opera 

S'Hieronymi Opera 3 Vol fol. 

S‘ Augustini Opera Cum Epitome fol 

Si Bernardi Opera fol. 

Bona Ventura Opera 4 Vol. fol. 

Irenaei Opera apud Joh: Lepreux 1560 

Scrivenei Apologia P Ecclesiae patribus 4° 


ooocorooc 


III Apo.oaiges ror ¥® AUTHORITY OF THE H. Script. AND ¥® 


TRUTH OF THE X“* RELIGION. 


Grotius de Veritate X*"™ Religionis 12° 0 
Origines Sacrae 4° 0 
Raimundus de Sabunde Theologia Naturalis 8° 0 
Parkers Demonstraéon of the Law of Nature & Of the 
Truth of the X*" Religion 0 
Edwards on y® Authority Style and perfection of the 


H. Script: 3 Vol. 8° 0: 
0 


Jenkins on y* Reasonableness of the X*" Religion 
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Bopres or Divinity Bots CaTEcHETICAL & SCHOLASTICAL 


Articuli Ecclesiae Anglicanae P Ellis. 12° 0 2 0O- (36) 
S* Matth: Hale’s Knowledge of God & o Selves 8°: 0 4 O- (87) 
D*® Hammonds Pract: Cat™ and Discourses fol. 0 16: O (38) 
Scotts Life 3 pts 0: 12: 0: (89) 
D* Towerson on y* Ch: Cat™ 3 Vol. fol® i: 12: 6: ©} 
Scriveners Body of Divinity fol® 
Bp Kens Exposition of the Ch: Cat™ 8° es 8 ee 
Tomae Aquinatis Suma X*"* Theolog. fol. 0 6: O- (48) 
Chemnitij Loci Communes fol® 0: 4: 0. (44) 
Gerardi Loci Communes 4 Vol. fol® 1 10 O (45) 
Turretini Institutio Theologiae X*"™ 4 Vol. 4° 1 12 O (46) 
Cavello’s Opera fol® 1 0 O- (47) 
Polani Syntagma fol® & (48) 
Le Blanks Theses fol. 017 6 (49) 
D¥ Peirces pacificatoriu’ 0: 4: O: (50) 
V Own Genera Doctrine of THE CovENANT oF GRACE 
Thorndykes Epilogue fol® 
D* Brays first Vol. of Catechetical Lectures fol. 010 O (52) 
Calamys practical Disc: on Vows 8° 0: 3: 6: (63) 
Baxters Aphorisms on y*® 2 Coven“ 12° 0: 2: 0: (64) 


VI Own y® CrEED BoTH Y® WHOLE Bopy or CREDENDA AND ON 
PARTICULAR ARTICLES. 


D* Jacksons Works 3 Voll. fol® 3: 58: 0: (85) 
Perkins on y® Creed with all his Works 3 Vol. fol. a: ae (56) 
D* Heylins Theologia Veteru’ fol. 0: 9: O: (87) 
D* Pierson on y* Creed fol? 0 10 =O (58) 
D* Barrow on y® Creed fol. Inter Opera eS & # (59) 
Kettlewel X* Believer 0 4 O (60) 
S* Matt. Hales primitive Originaton of Mankindfol® 0: 12 0 (61) 
D* Cudworths Intellectual System fol® 0 18: 6 (62) 
Edwards on y® Divine Existence 8° 0 4: O (63) 
Hackwel on Providence fol. 0 8 O (64) 
D* Sherlocks Disc: on Providence 4° 0: 8: O: (65) 
D* Hen: Mores Dialogue on y* Divine Attributes & 

Prov: 3 Vol. 12° 0 5 6 ~~ (66) 
Stillingfleets Vindicaéon of the Trinity 8° 0 3: 6 (67) 
—— On y* Satisfaction of X* 8° 0 3: 6 (68) 
D¥ Pelling on Gods Love to Mankind 8° a: & <4 (69) 
D* Sherlocks Knowledge of Jesus (70) 

Vindicaton of it 8° Ss & 6 (71) 
D* Bates Harmony of the Divine Attributes in y* 
great Business of Mans Redemption 0 4: 6 (72) 
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Downham on Justificadon fol® 

D* Hody on Resurection 8° 

Smith Future Worlds Existence 8° 

D* Bates 4 Last Things 8° 

Drelling Courts Consideraéon on Death 8° 
D* Sherlock on Death 8° 

On Judgm* 8° 

Patricks Glorious Epiphany 8° 


VII On Morat Laws & Dotiss 


Grotius de Iure Belli & pacis 8° 

Puffendorf de Iure Naturae et Gentiu’ 4° 
Taylors Ductor Dubitantiu’ fol® 

Mores Enchiridion Ethicu’ 12° 

Sanderson de Obligaéone Conscientia & Iuram” 
Amesius de Conscientia 4° 

Bp. Andrews on y® Commandm”* fol. 

Bp Hopkins Exposition on y*° X Commandm* 4° 
Dugards Nature of Divine Law 8° 

Bp Taylors H. Living and Dying 8° 

Works of the whole Duty of Man 8° 2 Vol. 
Kettlewels Measures of X*" Obedience 8° 
Norris on y® Beatitudes 8° 

D* Lucas Enquiry after Happiness 2 Vol 8° 
Sturmy of Friendly Reproof 

D* Wakes Disc: of Swearing 

D¥ Pellings practical Disc: of Holiness 8° 
pract. Disc: of Humility 8° 

Practical Disc: of Charity 8° 

Practical Disc: of Redeeming the Time 8° 
D* Caves primity X*” 8° 

D* Hornecks best Exercise 8° 

Norris Tracts 8° 

—— Philosophical Letters 

Spink of Trust in God 8° 

plain mans Guide to Heaven 8° 

Poor mans Family Booke 8° 

S* Geo: Wheelers X*" Oeconomicks 


VIII Vpron REPENTANCE 


D* Ingelos Disc: of Repentance 8° 

D* Goodmans penitent pardoned 8° 

D* Paynes Discourse of Repentance 8° 

D* Hoopers Disc: of the Lent Fast 

D* Asheton on Death Bed Repentance 12° 
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IX Or Divine ASSISTANCE PRAY® AND SACRAMENTS 
THOSE MEANS OF PERFORMING Y® FoREGOING ARTICLES 


D* Sanderson and D’ Hammond Letters concerning 


Gods Grace and Decrees Ham prac Disc: 0 0 O (114) 
Patricks Devout X™ 8° 0 2: 6 (118) 
Bp Hopkins of the L®* prayer 4° 0 5: O (116) 
D* Comber on y® Common prayer fol. 0 19: 8 (117) 
Epitome of the Dise: on y° Common prayer 0 4: 6 (118) 
Bp Patricks X*" Sacrifice 8° 0 3: 6 (119) 
Kettlewels Help and Exhortation to worthy 

Communicating. 0 3: O (120) 
D¥ Pelling on y* L** Supper 2 Vol. 8° 0 : 6 (121) 
Dorringtons Familiar Guide to y* H. Sacram' 0 1: 6 = (122) 

X Sermons 
Bp Sanderson fol. 0 14 O- (123) 
DF Lakes fol. 0 4 O (124) 
Bp Barrows three Vol fol® 0 13: O (125) 
ABp Tillottson fol 1 0 O (126) 
Post humous Sermons 4 Vol. 8° 0 9 =O (127) 
ABp Leightons 0 3: O (128) 
pract. Comment: on S* Peter 2 Vol. 4° 0 9: O (129) 
prolectiones 4° 0 3: O (130) 
D* Burtons 2 Vol. 8° 0 9: O: (131) 
Bp Hopkins 3 Vol 8° 0 13: O (132) 
D*® Goodmans 8° 0 3: 6 = (133) 
Kettlewels 8° 0 2 O (134) 
D* Stradlings 8° 0 4: 6 = (135) 
M’ Dorringtons Disc: 2 Vol. 8° 0 9: O (136) 
M® Edwards 8° 0 4: 6 (137) 
XI Moprern ConTROvVERSY 

Bp Taylors polemical Discourses fol. 1: 2: © (138) 
D* Hammonds polemical Disc: fol 0 16: O (139) 
Field of the Ch: fol. 0 6 O (140) 
Chemnitij Examen Concilij Tridentini fol® 0 4: O (141) 
Gregorius de Valentia 4 Vol fol 0 12: O (142) 
Willets Synopsis Papismi fol® 0 5: O (143) 
Laud against ffisher fol. 0 6: O (144) 
Jewel against Harding fol. 0 4: O (145) 
Combers Roman Forgeries 4° 0: 7: O: (146) 
Francis Bugs Hist. and pict. of Quakerism. 0 2 6 (147) 
Snake in y® Grass 8° 0 4 O (148) 
Bp of Worcesters Vnreasonableness of SeparaCon 0 6 O (149) 

D* Sherlocks Defence of the Vnreasonableness of 
Sepraton 0 5 O (150) 
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Bp Kings Invention of Men in y® worship of God & 


y° Defense 0 4 0 (151) 
Durels View of the Governm‘ and publick Worship of 
God in y® Reformed Churches abroad 0 4 O (152) 


XII Drrecrories witH ¥® Lives or Emin™ DIvines 


Dodwels Letters of Advice 8° 0 3: O (153) 
Bp. Burnets pastoral Care 8° 0 3: O (154) 
Bibliotheca parochialis 4° 0 3: 6 (155) 
Barlows Remains 8° 0 5: O (156) 
Asceticks or y® Heroick piety of Antient X*™* 0 3: 6 = (157) 
Life of Bp Bedel 8° 0 3: O (158) 
Life and Death of 8’ Matt Halew 8° 0 41: 6 (159) 
I Humanity, Ersicks anD OECONOMICKS. 

AEsops Fables by S* Roger L Estrange fol. 0 14 O (160) 
Plutarch Morals 5 Vol. 8° 1 0 O (161) 
Terrentius 0 6 6 

Virgilius 0 6 O 

Horatius In Vsum Delphini 0 8 O 

Iuvenal & & 

Persius 0 6 O (162) 

II Pourry anp Law. 
III History & 1rs APENDAGES CHRONOLOGY GEOGRAPHY 
VoYAGES AND TRAVAILS 

Varennius Geography with Sansons mapps fol 1 5 O- (163) 
Thesaurus Geographicus 0 13: O (164) 
Thevenots Travails 0 14 O (165) 
Taverners Travails Opt. Ed. fol 1 2 O- (166) 
Hist. of the Church 8° 0 5 6 = (167) 
Jn° Chardins Travails into Persieaand yYEIndies 11 (168) 
Lassels Voyage into Italy 8° 0 5 O (169) 
Gages Descripéon of the W. Indies 8° 0 6 O (170) 
Hist. of the Buccaneers 2 Vol. 4° eo i 6 Gy 
Dampiers Voyage round the World 0 5&8: 6 (172) 
F. Hennipens New Discovery of N. America 8° 0 6. 6 = (173) 
Ricauts Royal Commentaries of Peru fol. 0 16 O (174) 
Functij Chronologia fol® 0 10 O (175) 
Helvicusi Chronology Last Ed. fol. 0: 8: 6: (176) 
S* Walter Raleighs History of the World fol 1 0 O (177) 
Alexander Rosses Continuaéon of Raleighs Hist 0 11 6 =#« (178) 
Echards Roman History 8° 0 5 O (179) 
Lucius fflorus 8° 0 3: 6 = (180) 
Salustius } In Vou Delph 0 3 6 
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Camdens Britannia fol® 

Rich Bakers Chronicle of the Kings of Engl* 

Medulla Hist. Anglicana 8° 

M’ Tyroils Gen! Hist. of England fol. 

Whitlocks Memoires fol 

Fullers Holy War fol 

Guiciardines Hist. of Italy fol. 

Mezerays Hist. of France fol. 

G .. . (?) Hist of the Netherlands foi® 

Knowlse Hist. of y° Turks & Rycauts Continuaton 
2 Vol fol 

Ellies Dupins Ecclesiastical Hist. of the 9 Cent. 

D¥ Caves Lives of the Apostles and primitive 
Fathers 2 Vol fol 

Ricauts Lives of the Popes fol. 

F Pauls Hist. of the Council of Trent fol. 

Sleidanus Hist. of the Reformaéon 

Bp Burnets Hist. of the Reformaéon 2 Vol fol. 

Turners Hist. of Religion 8° 

Crosses Gen! Hist. of the Quakers 8° 

Bellarminus de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis 
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IIII Prystotocgy ANAToMy CurrurGERY & MEDICINE 


Le Clerks Physick 8° 

Systema Agricultura fol. 

MT‘ Quintinees Compleat Gardiner fol. 
Ray Hist. Plantaru’ fol. 2 Vol. 

D* Sloans Hist Plantaru’ Americanaru’ 
Diemerbrokes Anatomy fol. 

Gibsons Anatomy 8° 

Reeds Chirurgery 8° 

Wisemans Chirurgery fol. 

Salmons Dispensatory 8° 

Riverius’s practice of Physick fol. 
Sydenhams Works 

Willis Works fol. 

Epitome of D* Willise’ Works 8° 


V Marsem™® & Trape. 


S* Jn°* Mores System of the Mathm** 2 Vol. 4° 
Leighburns Cursus Mathematicus 

Wingates Arithm* 8° 

Leighburns Sure Guide 8° 

M’ Vaughbon on ffortiificacon 8° 
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VI Grammars & LExICoNS 


I. Clerici Ars Critica in qua ad Studia Linguaru’ 


Latinae Graecae Hebraicae Via munitur 8° 0 4 6 (219) 
Camb: Dictionary 0 15 O (220) 
Robertsons Lexicons Graec: 0 16: O (221) 
Scapulae Lexicon fol 0 6: O (222) 
Constantini Lexicon 0 2 O (223) 
Calepini Dictionariu’ 11 Lingauru’ fol 0 10: O (224) 
Skinners Lexicon fol. 0 14 6 = (225) 

VII Ru#erorick 
VIII 
IX Poetry 
Westleys Like of X* fol. 0 17 O (226) 
Prince and King Arthur fol G. B. 01 2 O (227) 
X MISCELLANIES 
King James Works fol® 0 5 O (228) 


A Catalogue of/Books Sent Aug. 16/1701 to Augm* the/Library of 


Charles/Town Carolina 
Mori Opera Philosophica & Theologica 2 Vol fol 2 8 O (229) 
D* Hen: Mores Apocalyptical Writings 5 Vol 4° 0 12 6 = (230) 
Disc: on Sev! Texts 8° 0 4 6 (231) 
D* Lewis Atterburys Sermons 0 3 6 (232) 
The Book of Psalms w* y® Argum* of each Psalm 0 3 6 (233) 
3 12 O 


APPENDIX 


Tue INDENTIFICATION OF TITLES 


In identifying the titles of the volumes sent to Charles Town, 
use has been made of the British Museum Catalogue, the New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Catholic Encyclopaedia, the 
Dictionary of National Biography, the Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous English Literature, the McAlpin 
Catalogue, and several works relating to the history and 
literature of the Seventeenth Century. 

Several libraries have responded generously to questions 
asked. Among them should be mentioned especially the 
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Bodleian of Oxford; the libraries of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and the General Theological Semi- 
nary. Help was rendered by the Boston Public Library and 
the Library of Congress. Doctor J. Franklin Jameson and 
Doctor Thomas P. Martin of Washington, Mr. A. 8. Salley of 
Columbia, South Carolina, Mr. Gerald D. McDonald of the 
New York Public Library, and Messrs. William Walker 
Rockwell and D. H. Schroeder of the Union Theological 
Seminary gave splendid assistance. 

It was, of course, impossible to identify special editions; 
our hope was to indicate the titles and authors in such a way as 
to show the range of reading matter included in the donation. 


(1) Septuagint. Numerous editions. 

(2) Francois du Jon (Junius) —(1542-1602), and Emmanuel Tremellius 
(1510?-1580). Their translation of the Bible into Latin, 1575- 
1579. 

(3) Matthew Poole (Polus)—(1624?-1679): Synopsis Criticorum 
Biblicorum, 5 vols., 1669-1676. 

(4) John Lightfoot (1602-1675), English Biblical critic. 

(5) Henry Hammond (1605-1660): A Paraphrase and Annotations 
upon the Book of Psalms, 1659; also, 1683. 

6) Henry Hammond (1605-1660): Paraphrases of the Old and Annota- 
tions upon the New Testament, 1654; 1656; later editions. 

(7) Symon Patrick (1626-1707): Commentary on Exodus, 1697. 

(8) Symon Patrick (1626-1707): Commentary on Leviticus, 1698. 

(9) Symon Patrick (1626-1707): A Paraphrase upon the Book of 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon; with Arguments to each 
Chapter and Annotations thereupon, 1685. 

(10) Theodore Beza (1519-1605). He completed his translation of the 
New Testament in 1556. 

(11) Sixtus of Sienna (1520-1569): Bibliotheca Sancta, 1586. 

(12) Juan Maldonado (Johannes Maldonatus)—(1534—-1583): Com- 
mentarii in quatuor Evangelia, 2 vols., 1596-1597; 2 vols. in one, 
Venice, 1697. 

(13) Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). Catena Aurea, Commentary on the 
four Gospels, collected out of the works of the Fathers by 
S. Thomas Aquinas, 1841. No 17th Century edition located. 

(14) Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). No 17th Century edition of this 
work located. 

(15) Nicolas de Gorran (1230?-1295): His commentaries on the gospels 
were published in folio at Cologne, 1573; Antwerp, 1617. 

(16) Nicolas de Gorran (1230?-1295): In Acta Apostolorum et singulas 
Apostolorum, Jacobi, Petri, Johannis, et Judae Canonicas 
epistolas et Apocalypsin Commentarij. Antwerp, 1620. 
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(17) Joseph Mede (1586-1638). Church of England Biblical scholar. 
His Works were gathered in two parts (London, 1648; enlarged 
1663-1664; again enlarged with a Life, 1672). 

(18) John Edwards (1637-1716): An enquiry into four remarkable texts 
of the New Testament (Matth. ii, 23 I Cor xi, 14 I Cor. xv: 29 
I Pet. iii 19. 20) which contain some difficulty in them: with a 
probable resolution of them. Cambridge, 1692. Also: Further 
enquiry into several remarkable texts of the Old and New 
Testament, London, 1692. 

(19) The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, Bible, Appendix, 
column 29, gives: 

A concordance to the Holy Bible. (Cambridge? 16667) 4°. With- 
out title-page. 


Index Biblicus: or an exact concordance . . . By John Jackson. 
J. Field. Cambridge, 1668. 4°. 

A concordance to the Holy Scriptures. . . . By S(amuel) 
N(ewman). The second edition . . . enlarged. Cambridge, 
1672. folio. 


Same. 3rd edition. 1682. folio. 
Same. 4th edition . . . augmented with the Concordance to the 
Apocrypha. 1698. folio. 

(20) Richard Simon (1638-1712): Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament, 
1678; translated: Critical History of the Old Testament, 1682. 

(21) Jean Baptiste Cotelier (1627-1686) edited: SS. Patrum qui 
temporibus apostolicis floruerunt, Barnabae, Clementis, Hermae, 
Ignatii, Polycarpi opera edita et non edita, vera et supposita, 
graece et latine, cum notis, 1672. 

(22) Lactantius (3rd and 4th Century). 

(23) Athanasius (296?-373). 

(24) Jerome (340?-420). 

(25) Augustine (354-430). 

(26) Bernard (1091-1153), abbot of Clairvaux. 

(27) Bonaventura (1221-1274) 

(28) Irenaeus (2nd Century). 

(29) Matthew Scrivener (d. 1688): Apologia Pro S. Ecclesiae Patribus, 
Adversus Joannem Dallaeum De Vsu Patrum, &c. Accedit 
Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana Adversus Nuperum Schisma, 
1672. 

(30) Hugo de Groot (Grotius)—(1583-1645): De Veritate Religionis 
Christianae, 1627; editio novissima, 16mo., calf. Amsterdam, 
Elzevir, 1680; other editions, e. g., 1640, 1669. 

(31) Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699): Origines Sacrae, 3rd edition, 
1666. 

(32) Raymund de Sabonde (d. 1432). His Theologiae Naturalis was 
translated into French by Montaigne. 

(33) Samuel Parker (1640-1688): A Demonstration of the Divine 
Authority of the Law of Nature and of the Christian Religion, 
1681. 
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(34) 


(35) 
(36) 
(37) 


(38) 


(39) 
(40) 


(41) 


(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 


(47) 
(48) 


(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 


(53) 


(54) 


John Edwards (1637-1716): A Discourse on the Authority, Stile, 
and Perfection of the Books of the Holy Scripture, 3 vols., 1693- 
1695. 

Robert Jenkins (1656-1726): The Reasonableness of the Christian 
Religion, 1696. 

John Ellis: Articulorum Ecclesiae Anglicanae Defensio, 2nd edition, 
1694. 

Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676): A Discourse of the Knowledge of 
God and Ourselves, 1688. 

Henry Hammond (1605-1660): A Practicall Catechisme, 1644; 
2nd edition, 1646; other editions. The Dictionary of National 
Biography, xxtv., pp. 244-246, gives a list of Hammond’s work, 
including some of the discourses. 

John Scott (1638-1695): The Christian Life from its beginning to 
its consummation in glory, 1681. 

Gabriel Towerson (1635?-1697): An Explication of the Catechism 
of the Church of England, 1678. 

Matthew Scrivener (d. 1688): A Course of Divinity, or an Introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the true Catholic Religion, especially 
as professed by the Church of England, 1674. 

Thomas Ken (1647-1711): An Exposition of the Church Catechism, 
or the Practice of Divine Love, 1685; 1686; 1696. 

Thomas Aquinas (1225?—1274): Summa Christianae Theologiae. 
Several 17th Century editions, e. g., 1619, 1621, 1622, 1698. 

Martin Chemnitz (1522-1586): Loci Communes. These lectures 
formed the basis of his posthumous work: Loci Theologici, 1591. 

Johann Gerhard (1582-1637): Loci Communes Theologici, 1610- 
1622. 

Frangois Turretini (1623-1687): Institutio Theologiae Electicae, 
Geneva, 1679-1685. 

Hugh MacCaghwell (Hugo Cavellus)—(1571—1626). 

Amandus Polanus (1561-1610): Syntagma Theologiae Christianae, 
1609. 

Ludovico LeBlanc, professor of theology, Sedan: Theses Theo- 
logicae, Variis temporibus in Academia Sedanensi Editae, 1683. 

Thomas Pierce (1622-1691): Pacificatorium Orthodoxae Theo- 
logiae Corpusculum, 1683:1685. 

Herbert Thorndike (1598-1672): An Epilogue to the Tragedy 
of the Church of England, 1659. 

Thomas Bray (1656-1730): A Course of Lectures upon the Church 
Catechism, in 4 Volumes: Ist vol., 1696. 

Edmund Calamy, the younger (1635?-1685): Practical Discourse 
concerning Vows, with a Special Reference to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, 1697. 

Richard Baxter (1615-1691): Aphorismes of Justification. With 
their Explication annexed. Wherein also is opened the nature of 
the Covenants, Satisfaction, Righteousnesse, Faith, Works, &c. 
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(55) 


(56) 


(57) 


(58) 
(59) 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 


(63) 


(64) 


(65) 


(66) 


(67) 


(68) 


(69) 


(70) 
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Thomas Jackson (1579-1640), author of a Commentary on the 
Apostles’ Creed, and several devotional treatises. 

William Perkins (1558-1602): An Exposition of the Symbole or 
Creede of the Apostles, according to the Tenour of the Scriptures, 
and the Consent of Orthodox Fathers of the Church, revised and 
corrected, 1616. 

Peter Heylin (1600-1662): Theologia Veterum, or the Summe of 
Christian theologie, positive, polemical and philological, con- 
tained in the Apostles Creed, or reconcilible to it . . . in three 
books, 1654. 

John Pearson (1613-1686): Exposition of the Creed, 1658. 

Isaac Barrow (1630-1677): A Brief Exposition of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments. To which is added 
The Doctrine of the Sacraments, 1697. 

John Kettlewell (1653-1695): The Practical Believer, or the 
Articles of the Apostles Creed, drawn out to form a true Chris- 
tian’s heart and practice, 1688. 

Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676): The Primitive Origination of 
Mankind, considered and examined according to the light of 
nature, 1677. 

Ralph Dudworth (1617-1688): The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe, 1678. 

John Edwards (1637-1716): A demonstration of the existence and 
providence of God, from the Contemplation of the visible struc- 
ture of the greater and lesser world, 1690. 

George Hakewill (1579-1649): An Apology or Declaration of the 
Power and Providence of God in the Government of the World, 
1627. 

William Sherlock (1641-1707): A Discourse concerning the Divine 
Providence, 1694. 

Henry More (1614-1687): Divine Dialogues, containing sundry 
disquisitions & instructions concerning the attributes of God and 
his providence in the world, 1668. 

Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699): A seasonable vindication of the 
B. Trinity. Being an answer to this question, Why do you 
believe the Doctrine of the Trinity? Collected from the works of 
the most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson, . . . and the Right 
Reverend, Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, 1697. 

Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699): A Discourse Concerning the 
Doctrine of Christ’s Satisfaction; Or, The True Reasons of his 
Sufferings, with An Answer To The Socinian Objections. By the 
. . . Lord Bishop of Worcester. 1696. 

Edward Pelling (d. 1718): A practical discourse concerning God’s 
love to mankind, etc., 1694. 

William Sherlock (1641-1707): A discourse concerning the knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ, and our union and communion with Him, 


2nd edition, 1674. 
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(71) 


(72) 


(73) 
(74) 


(75) 


(76) 


(77) 


(78) 
(79) 


(80) 
(81) 


(82) 
(83) 
(84) 
(85) 
(86) 
(87) 
(88) 
(89) 
(90) 
(91) 


(92) 


William Sherlock (1641-1707): Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Holy and Ever-blessed Trinity, 1690. 

William Bates (1625-1699): The Harmony of the Divine Attributes, 
in the contrivance and accomplishment of Man’s Redemption 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, 1674. 

George Downame (d. 1634): Treatise on Justification, 1623. 

Humphry Hody (1659-1706): The Resurrection of the (same) Body 
Asserted; from the traditions of the Heathens, the ancient Jews, 
and the Primitive Church. With an answer to the objections 
brought against it, 1694. 

William Smith, D.D., prebendary of Norwich: A Future World, 
in which mankind shall survive their mortal durations, demon- 
strated by Rational Evidence from Natural and Moral Argu- 
ments against the Atheist’s Pretentions, 1688. 

William Bates (1625-1699): The Four Last Things: viz. Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, Hell, practically considered and applied, in 
several discourses, 1691. 

Charles Drelincourt (1595-1669): Consolations against the Fear of 
Death, 1651; The Christians Defence against the Fears of 
Death, 1675. 

William Sherlock (1641-1707): A Practical Discourse concerning 
Death, 1689. 

William Sherlock (1641-1707): A Discourse concerning a Future 
Judgment, 1692. 

Symon Patrick (1626-1707): The Glorious Epiphany, 1678. 

Hugo de Groot (Grotius)—(1583-1645): De Jure Belli et Pacis, 
1625; subsequent editions. 

Samuel Puffendorf (1632-1694): DeJure Naturae et Gentium, 1672. 

Jeremy Taylor (1615-1667): Ductor Dubitantium, 1660. 

Henry More (1614-1687): Enchiridion Ethicum, 1667. 

Robert Sanderson (1587-1663): De Juramenti Promissorii Obliga- 
tione Praelectiones Septem, 1646; Nine Cases of Conscience 
Occasionally Determined, 1678. 

William Ames (1576-1633): De Conscientia et ejus Jure vel 
Casibus, 1630. English translation, 1639. 

Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626): The Pattern of Catechistical 
Doctrine, or an Exposition of the Ten Commandments, 1642. 
Ezekiel Hopkins (1634-1690): An Exposition On The Ten Com- 

mandments: with Other Sermons, 1692. 

Samuel Dugard (1645?-1697): The True Nature of the Divine Law, 
and of Disobedience thereunto; in Nine Discourses, 1687. 

Jeremy Taylor (1615-1667): Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, 
1650; Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, 1651. 

Richard Allestree (1619-1681): The practice of Christian graces; or 
the whole duty of man, 1658. (Published anonymously). 

John Kettlewell (1653-1695): Measures of Christian Obedience, 
1678. 
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John Norris (1657-1711): Christian Blessedness, or Discourses upon 
the Beatitudes, 1690. 

Richard Lucas (1648-1715): Enquiry after Happiness, 1685. 

Daniel Sturmy: A practical essay concerning friendly reproof. 
London, 1697. 

William Wake (1657-1737): A practical discourse of swearing, 
especially in the two great points of perjury and common 
swearing, 1696. 

Edward Pelling (d. 1718): A Practical Discourse concerning 
Holiness, 1695. 

Edward Pelling (d. 1718): A Practical Discourse Upon Humility, 
wherein is shown, The Nature, Reasonableness, and Vsefulness 
thereof. Together with the ways of Expressing and Increasing it, 
1694. 

Edward Pelling (d. 1718): A Practical Discourse upon Charity in 
its several branches, and of the reasonableness and useful nature 
of this great Christian virtue, 1693. 

Edward Pelling (d. 1718): A Practical Discourse concerning the 
Redeeming of Time, 1695; 2nd edition, 1703. 

William Cave (1637-1713): Primitive Christianity, 1672. 

Anthony Horneck (1641-1696): The Happy Ascetick; or the best 
Exercise, 1681. 

John Norris (1657-1711), clergyman associated with the Cambridge 
Platonists. His main works are listed in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, xt1., p. 133. 

See (103) supra. 

Nathaniel Spinckes (1653-1727): Of Trust in God; Or, a Discourse 
Concerning the Duty of Casting our Care upon God In all our 
Difficulties. Together with an Exhortation to Patient Suffering 
for Righteousness, In a Sermon on I. S. Pet. iii 14. 15, 1696. 

The Plain Man’s Guide to Heaven: containing his duty 1. Towards 
God. 2. Towards his neighbour—with proper prayers, medita- 
tions, and ejaculations. (Published anonymously; attributed to 
Richard Lucas, 1648-1715). 1692. 

Mr. C. L. Hinde, Senior Assistant Librarian of the Bodleian, sug- 
gests that this reference may be to: ‘‘The Poor Man’s Help: being 


1. An abridgment of Bishop Pearson on the Creed . . . 2. A 
short exposition of the Lord’s Prayer . . . 3. The Ten Com- 
mandments . . .”” London, 1689. 


Sir George Wheler (1650-1723): The Protestant Monastery; or 
Christian Oeconomicks, containing Directions for the Religious 
Conduct of a Family, 1698. 

Nathaniel Ingelow (16217-1683): A Discourse concerning Re- 
pentance, 1677. 

John Goodman (1626-1690): The Penitent Pardoned, or A Dis- 
course of the Nature of Sin, and the Efficacy of Repentance under 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son, 1679. 
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William Payne (1650-1696): A Discourse of Repentance, 1693. 

George Hooper (1640-1727): A Discourse concerning Lent, in 2 
Parts, 1695. 

William Asheton (1641-1711): Discourse concerning a Death-bed 
Repentance, 1696. 

Robert Sanderson (1587-1663) and Henry Hammond (1605-1660) : 
A Pacific Discourse of God’s Grace and Decrees, 1660. 

Symon Patrick (1626-1707): The Devout Christian instructed how 
to pray and give thanks to God, or a Book of Devotions for 
Families, etc., 11th edition, 1700. 

Ezekiel Hopkins (1633-1690): Exposition on the Lord’s Prayer, 
1692. 

Thomas Comber (1644-1699): Short Discourses upon the whole 
Common Prayer, designed to inform the judgment and excite 
the devotion of such as daily use the same, 1684. 

Probably based on (117). 

Symon Patrick (1626-1707): The Christian Sacrifice, 1671. 

John Kettlewell (1653-1695): An Help and Exhortation to Worthy 
Communicating, a treatise describing the meaning . . . of the 
Holy Sacrament, etc., 1683. 

Edward Pelling (d. 1718): A Discourse of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Wherein The Faith of The Catholick Church 
Concerning that Mystery, Is explained, proved, and vindicated, 
after an intelligible, Catechetical, and Easie Manner, 1685. 

Theophilus Dorrington (d. 1715): A Familiar Guide to the Right 
and Profitable Receiving of the Lord’s Supper, 1695. 

Robert Sanderson (1587-1663): Dr. Sanderson’s xu. Sermons, 
1632; Dr. Sanderson’s Sermons (including the twelve before 
printed), 1664; Ditto, with his Life by Isaac Walton, 1689; 
xxxvi. Sermons with a large preface, etc., 1681. 

Arthur Lake (1569-1626), Bishop of Bath and Wells: Ten Sermons 
upon severall Occasions . . . 1640. Others published. 

Isaac Barrow (1630-1677) : Several Sermons against Evil Speaking, 
and xu. others upon several Occasions, 2 vols. in one, 1678. 
The works of Barrow were published by John Tillotson, 1683— 
1687. 

John Tillotson (1630-1694). During his life were published: 
Sermons on Several Occasions, 1671; Ditto, with the addition of 
Vol. 11, 1678; Twelve Sermons, 1686; Fifty-four Sermons and the 
Rule of Faith, 1691, fol.; Four Sermons concerning the Divinity 
and Incarnation of our Blessed Saviour, 1693; Six Sermons on 
Several Occasions, 1694. 

John Tillotson (1630-1694). After his death, his Works, containing 
fifty-four sermons and discourses on several occasions, together 
with the Rule of Faith, were published in 1699 and 1701. 

Robert Leighton (1611-1684): Sermons . . . published after his 
death from his papers, 1692. 
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Robert Leighton (1611-1684): A Practical Commentary, Upon 
The Two first Chapters of the first Epistle General of St. Peter. 
York, 1693; A Practical Commentary, Upon the First Epistle 
General of St. Peter, vol. 11. Containing the Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Chapters. London, 1694. 

Robert Leighton (1611-1684): Praelectiones Theologicae In 
Auditorio publico Academiae Edinburgenae (dum Professorii 
Primarii munere ibi fungeretur) habitae, 1693. 

Hezekiah Burton (d. 1681): Two posthumous volumes of Burton’s 
discourses, to which was added by prefix a note by John Tillotson, 
1684-1685. 

Ezekiel Hopkins (1633-1690): Discourses or Sermons on Several 
Scriptures, 2 volumes, London, 1691 and 1692. 

John Goodman (1626-1690) : Seven Sermons Preach’d upon Several 
Occasions. To which is added, The Golden Rule; Or, The Royal 
Law of Equity Explained by John Goodman, D.D., 1697. 

John Kettlewell (1653-1695): Five Discourses, edited by R. Nelson, 
with Preface giving some account of his life, 1696. 

George Stradling (1621-1688): Sermons, edited by James Harring- 
ton, 1692. 

Theophilus Dorrington (d. 1715). The British Museum Catalogue 
does not list a two-volume set of discourses, but has:— A 
Discourse (on Eph. vi. 18) on praying by the Spirit in the use of 
the Common Prayers, 1708; also, A Discourse on Singing in the 
Worship of God, 1704. Both dates are subsequent to the gift of 
the Charles Town library. 

John Edwards (1637-1716): Sermons on Special Occasions and 
Subjects, 1698. 

Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667): Polemical and Moral Discourses, 
1657. 

Henry Hammond (1605-1660). See Dictionary of National 
Biography, xxIv., pp. 244-246. 

Richard Field (1561-1616): of the Church. Five bookes. London, 
1606-1610. 2nd edition, 1628; 3rd edition, 1635. 

Martin Chemnitz (1522-1586): Examen Concilii Tridentini, 1565. 

Gregory of Valencia (1550?-1603). Some of his works passed 
through several editions. 

Andrew Willet (1562-1621): Synopsis papismi, 1594. 

William Laud (1573-1645): John Fisher (1569-1641). A relation of 
the conference between Laud and Fisher appeared as an appendix 
to Dr. Francis White’s Replie to Jesuit Fisher’s Answere to 
Certain Questions, 1624; signed by R(ichard) B(ailey). Subse- 
quent editions: 1639, 1673, 1686. 

John Jewel (1522-1571): Replie unto M. Hardinges Answeare.. . 
the weake and unstable groundes of the Roman Religion, 1565. 
(See Dictionary of National Biography, xxiv., p. 339, xxrx., 
p. 380). 
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(146) Thomas Comber (1644-1699): Roman Forgeries in the Councils 
during the first four centures, 1673; 1689. 

(147) Francis Bugg (1640-1729): A Brief History of the Rise, Growth, 
and Progress of Quakerism, 1697; The Picture of Quakerism, 
drawn to the Life, 1697. 

(148) Charles Leslie (1650-1722): The Snake in the Grass; or Satan 
Transform’d into An Angel of Light, Discovering The Deep and 
Unsuspected Subtility which is couched under the Pretended 
Simplicity of many of the Principal Leaders of those People 
call’d Quakers, 1696. (Published anonymously). 

(149) Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699): The Unreasonableness of 
Separation: Or. An Impartial Account Of The History, Nature, 
and Pleas Of The Present Separation From the Communion of 
the Church of England, 1681. 

(150) William Sherlock (1641-1707): A discourse about Church Unity, 
being a Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of 
Separation, in answer . . . to Dr. Owen and Mr. Baxter, 1681. 

(151) William King (1650-1729): A Discourse concerning the Inventions 
of Men in the Worship of God, 1694. 

(152) John Durel (1625-1683): A View of the Government and Publick 
Worship of God in the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas, 
1662. 

(153) Henry Dodwell (1641-1711): Two Letters of Advice, (1) for the 
Susception of Holy Orders, (2) for Studies Theological. 2nd 
edition, 1680. 

(154) Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715): A Discourse of the Pastoral Care, 1692. 

(155) Thomas Bray (1656-1730) : Bibliotheca parochialis, 1697. 

(156) Thomas Barlow (1607-1691): Genuine Remains, 1693. 

(157) Edward Stephens (d. 1706): Asceticks: Or, The Heroick Piety & 
Virtue Of the Ancient Christian Anchorets and Coenobites. 
Part 1. Exemplary Asceticks. 1696. (Published anonymously). 

(158) William Bedell (1570-1642). His life, by Gilbert Burnet, 1685. 

(159) Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676). His life, by Gilbert Burnet, 1682. 

(160) Sir Roger L’Estrange (1616-1704). His translation of Aesop, 1694. 

(161) Plutarch (46?-120). 

(162) ‘Pertaining to the Dauphin.” The Delphin Classics embraced an 
edition of the Latin classics, prepared in the reign of Louis XIV. 
of France, for the use of the Dauphin, whence the title-pages bear 
the inscription: “In usum Serenissimi Delphini.”’ 

(163) Bernhard Varen (Varenius)—(1622—1650): Geographia Generalis, 
in qua Affectiones Generalis Tellussi Explicantur, summa cura 
quam plurimas in locis Emendator & xxx1u Schematibus Novis, 
1650. 2nd edition, 1681. 

(164) Thesaurus Geographicus. A New Body of Geography, or a Com- 
pleat Description of the Earth, with Introduction, Description 
of all known Countries, Situation, Bounds and Extent, Climate, 
Soil, Productions, Rivers, Mountains, Seas, Manners and Cus- 
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toms of People, Principal Cities and Towns, Buildings, Antiquity, 
etc., ete., 1695. 

Melchisedec de Thévenot (1620?-1692) and Jean de Thévenot 
(1633-1667) wrote several books of travels. 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier (1605-1688?) : Six Voyages en Turquie, en 
Perse et aux Indes, 1677. English edition, 1678. 

This title cannot be identified with certainty. 

Sir John Chardin (1643-1713): Travels into Persia and the East 
Indies, 3 volumes, 1686-1711. 

Richard Lassels (1603-1668): Travels in Italy, 1670. 

Thomas Gage (d. 1655): New Survey of the West Indies, 1648. 

The History of the Bucaniers, made English from the Dutch 
written by John Esquemeling, 1684. 

William Dampier (1652-1715): Voyage round the world, 1691. 

Louis Hennepin (1640?-after 1701): A new discovery of a vast 
country in America, 1698. 

Sir Paul Rycaut (1628-1700). His translation of the Royal 
Commentaries of Peru, by Garcilasso de la Vega, was published 
in 1688. 

Johann Funck (1518-1566): Chronologia ab urbe condita, 1545- 
1552. 

Christoph Helwig (Helvicus)—(1581-1617): System of Chro- 
nology, 1609. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618): History of the World, 1614. 

Alexander Ross (1590-1654): The History of the World: the second 
part in six books, being a continuation of the . . . history of Sir 
Walter Raleigh . . . till the end of the year 1640. . . 1652. 

Laurence Echard (1670?-1730): The Roman History, from the 
Building of the City to the Perfect Settlement of the Empire 
by Augustus Caesar, 1699. 

See (162), supra. 

William Camden (1551-1623): Britannia, sive florentissimorum 
regnorum Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae et insularum adjacentium 
ex intima antiquitate chorographica Descriptio, 1586. First 
translated into English by Philemon Holland, 1610. Several 
editions. 

Richard Baker (1568?-1644): Chronicles of the Kings of England 
from the Time of the Romans’ Government unto the Death of 
King James, 1643. 

William Howell (1638?—1683): Medulla historiae anglicanae, being 
a comprehensive history of the lives and reigns of the monarches 
of England, from the time of the invasion thereof by Julius 
Caesar to. . . 1679 . . . (Published anonymously). 1679. 

James Tyrrell (1642-1718): General History of England, both 
Ecclesiastical and Civil, 1700. 

Bulstrode Whitelocke (1605-1676): Memorials of English Affairs 
from the Beginning of the Reign of Charles I. to the Restoration 


of Charles II., 1682. 
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Thomas Fuller (1608-1661): The Historie of the Holy Warre, 1639. 
Francesco Guicciardini (1482-1540) : History of Italy, 1564. 


(188) Frangois Eudes de Mézeray (1610-1683): History of France, 1651. 
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This item is almost illegible. Several scholars were consulted. It 
is probable that it refers to Grotius: De Rebus Belgicis, Annals 
and History of the Low-Countrey Warrs. Trans. by T. M., 
1665. 

Richard Knolles (1545?-1610): General History of the Turks from 
the Origin of this Nation until the Elevation of the Ottoman 
Family, 1610. This was continued by Sir Paul Rycaut (1628- 
1700), who brought the history down to the year 1699: The 
History of the present State of the Ottoman Empire, 1700. 

Louis-Ellies Dupin (1657-1719): Histoire des controverses et des 
matiéres ecclésiastiques traitées dans le rx-xv siécle, Paris: 7 
volumes, 1694-1698. Volume I. deals with the 9th Century. 

William Cave (1637-1713): History of Christ and the Apostles, 
1675; Lives of the Fathers of the Church in the Fourth Century, 
1682; Literary History of Ecclesiastical Writers from the Birth 
of Christ to the 14th Century, 1688-1689. 

Sir Paul Rycaut (1628-1700): Lives of the Popes, 1685. 

Fra Paolo (Pietro) Sarpi of Venice (1552-1623): Istoria del 
Concilio Tridentino, 1619. English translation, 1676. 

Johann Sleidan (1506-1556): De statu religionis et reipublicae, 
Carolo Quinto Caesare, commentarii, 1555. Translated into 
English by E. Bohun: The General History of the Reformation 
of the Church, 1689. 

Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715): The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, and the Progress made during the Reign of 
King Henry the VIII. 1st volume, 1679; 2nd volume, 1681. 
The Abridgement of the History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, 2nd edition, 1683. 

William Turner (1653-1701): History of all Religions, 1695. 

Gerard Croesse (1642-1710): Historia Quakeriana, 1695. 

Roberto Bellarmino (1542--1621): De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis. 
His complete works were published in 7 volumes at Cologne, 
1617-1620. 

?Daniel LeClere (1652-1728): Complete Surgery, 1695; History of 
Medicine, 1696. 

Probably Systema Agricultura, by John Worlidge, 1675-1681. 

Jean de Quintinie (1626-1688): Directions for Fruit and Kitchen 
Gardens, 1690. 

John Ray (1627-1705): Historia Plantarum Universalis, 3 volumes, 
1684-1701. 

Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753): Catalogus plantarum quae in insula 
Jamaica, sponte proveniunt, vel vulgo coluntur . . . London, 
1696. 
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Isbrand van Diemerbroeck (1609-1674): Anatome Corporis 
Humani, 1672. 

Thomas Gibson (1647-1722): The Anatomy of Humane Bodies 
epitomized, 1682. 

John Read (fi. 1588): A most excellent and compendious method of 
curing woundes in the head and in other partes of the body with 
other precepts of the same arte, 1588. 

Richard Wiseman (1622-71676): Severall Chirurgical Treatises, 
1676. Several editions in 17th Century. 

William Salmon (1644-1713): Pharmacopaeia Bateana: Or, Bate’s 
Dispensary. Translated from the second edition of the Latin 
copy, published by Mr James Shipton. Containing his choice and 
secret recipes . . . The Arcana Goddardiana . . . To which are 
added in this English edition, Goddard’s drops, Russel’s powder, 
and the emplastrum febrifugium. 1694. (The above title is listed 
under Salmon in Hazlitt). 

Lazare Riviere (Riverius)—(1589-1655): Praxis Medica, 1640. 

Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689), Called “Silver Tonge Sydenham.” 

Thomas Willis (1621-1715). For his works, see Dictionary of 
National Biography, Lxu.., p. 181. 

See (212) supra. 

Sir Jonas Moore (1617-1679): A New System of the Mathematicks, 
1681. 

William Leybourn (1626-1700?) : Cursus Mathematicus, 1690. 

Edmund Wingate (1593-1656): Several arithmetical treatises 
are listed in Dictionary of National Biography, txm., p. 181. 

William Leybourn (1626-17007): Panarithmologia, being a mirror 
brevitate treasure mate for merchants, bankers, tradesmen, 
mechanicks, and a sure guide for purchasers, sellers, or mortgagers 
of land, leases, annuities, rents, pensions, &c., in possession or 
reversion, and a constant concomitant fitted for all men’s 
occasions, 1693. 

Seigneur Sebastian LePrestre de Vauban (1633-1707): The New 
Method of Fortification as practised by Mons. de Vauban, 
Engineer General of France. With an Explication of all Terms 
appertaining to the Art. Made English. Second Edition, to which 
is added Exact Draughts of Dunkirk, Maestricht, Charleroy, 
Aeth and Mayence. 1693. (The above work, taken from the 
Maniere de fortifier, was attributed to Vauban on doubtful 
authority). 

Jean Le Clere (1657-1736): Joannis Clerici Ars Critica, in qua ad 
Studia Linguarum Latinae Graecae Hebraicae Via munitur. 
Amsterdam, 1637. 

The following English dictionaries were published at Cambridge in 
the 17th Century: 

(John Bullokar, fi. 1622): An English Expositor. London, 1616. 
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Begun by Bullokar, and issued in several revised and enlarged 
editions. 

(William Robertson, d. 16867): Phraesologia generalis: or, A full, 
large, and general phrase book. Cantab., 1681. 

There was also published the following Latin-English dictionary at 
Cambridge: 

Thomae Thomasii Dictionarivm svmma fide ac diligentia 
accuratissime emendatum magnaque insuper rerum scitu 
dignarum, & vocabulorum accessione, longe auctius locu- 
pletiusque redditum . . . Sexta editio superioribus multo 
auctior. Cantabrigiae Ex officina Iohannis Legat, celeberrimae 
Academiae typographi. M.D. C. (Several editions of this 
work in the 17th Century. It was first published in 1588 at 
Cambridge). 

William Robertson (d. 1686): Schrevelii Lexicon Manuale Graeco- 
Latinum, with many additions, 1576. 

Johann Scapula (v. 1545?): Lexicon Graeco-Latinum, 1579. 

Robert Constantin (d. 1605): Lexicon Graeco-Latinum, 1562. 

Ambrogio Calepino (1435-1511): Dictionarium undecim linguarum, 
1502; Bale edition, 1590. 

Stephen Skinner (1623-1667): Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae, 
1671. 

Samuel Wesley (1662?-1735) : Life of Christ, 1693. 

Sir Richard Blackmore (d. 1729): Prince Arthur. An heroick 
poem. In ten books. London, 1695; King Arthur: an heroick 
poem. London, 1697. 

King James VI. of Scotland and I. of England (1566-1625): 
The (Prose) Workes of King James I., published by James 
(Montague) Bishop of Winton, 1616-1620. 

Henry More (1614-1687): Opera Theologica, 1675; Opera Philo- 
sophica, 1678. 

Henry More (1614-1687): Apocalypsis Apocalypseos; or the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine unveiled, 1680. For other 
writings on the Apocalypse. See Dictionary of National 
Biography, xxxvi11., pp. 421-422. 

Henry More (1614-1687): Discourses on several texts of Scripture, 
1697. 

Lewis Atterbury (1631-1693): Lewis Atterbury (1656-1731). Both 
published sermons. See Dictionary of National Biography, ., 
pp. 238-239. 

Symon Patrick (1626-1707): The Book of Pslams Paraphrased, 
with the Arguments to each Psalm. 2nd edition, 1691. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 17, 1934, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 17, 1934, at 
10.45 o’clock, a. m. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Arthur Prentice Rugg. 


The following members of the Society were present: 
Reuben Colton, John McKinstry Merriam, George 
Henry Haynes, George Parker Winship, Clarence 
Winthrop Bowen, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence 
Saunders Brigham, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Samuel 
Bayard Woodward, George Hubbard Blakeslee, Wil- 
liam Vail Kellen, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Shepherd 
Knapp, Homer Gage, Herbert Edwin Lombard, 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, John 
Woodbury, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, 
Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Francis Russell Hart, 
Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Matt Bushnell Jones, 
Andrew Keogh, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Frank Brewer 
Bemis, George Sumner Barton, Charles Alpheus Place, 
George Francis Booth, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul 
Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, James Mel- 
ville Hunnewell, Harry Galpin Stoddard, Abraham S. 
Wolf Rosenbach, George Crompton, Lemuel Aiken 
Welles, Maxwell Savage, William Davis Miller, Ste- 
phen Willard Phillips, Edward Tuckerman Esty, 
Reginald Washburn, Joseph Henry Sinclair, Wilbur 
Macey Stone, Robert Stewart Mitchell, Robert William 
Glenroie Vail, Charles Taylor Tatman, Thomas Win- 
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throp Streeter, William Irving Clark, Norman Morri- 
son Isham, Eben Francis Thompson, John Woodman 
Higgins, George Gregerson Wolkins. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
By the unanimous vote of those present, the reading 
of the records of the last meeting was omitted. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
presented, consisting of the Council’s report presented 
by Mr. Brigham, the Treasurer’s report by Mr. Bul- 
lock, and the Librarian’s report by Mr. Vail. It was 
voted to accept the foregoing reports and refer them 
to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of President being in order, the Presi- 
dent appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Keogh, Streeter and Merriam, to distribute and count 
ballots, who reported that all the ballots were for 
Arthur Prentice Rugg and he was declared elected. 

The President, authorized by vote of the Society, 
thereupon appointd Messrs. Hart, Jenkins and Place 
to nominate other officers, who reported the following: 


Vice-presidents 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 
Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Russell Hart, of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

By the unanimous vote of the Society the Secretary 
was requested to cast one ballot and thereafter the 
nominees were declared duly elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of 
his duties by Mr. Merriam, a Justice of the Peace. 

To fill the vacancy in the membership, Mr. Brigham, 
in behalf of the Council, nominated: 

Howard Corning, Salem, Mass. 

The President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Miller, Phillips and Barton, to distribute and 
collect ballots, who reported that all the ballots were in 
favor of Mr. Corning, and he was declared elected. 

Mr. Kellen offered the following resolution which 
by a rising vote was unanimously adopted: 

The American Antiquarian Society desires to spread upon its 
records its appreciation of the foresight and acumen of Clarence 
W. Bowen, one of its members, in securing for the Society the 
portraits of Calvin Coolidge and Waldo Lincoln, the one, a 
former President of the United States, and, at the time of his 
death, President of the Society, the other President of the 


Society for many years and distinguished for his pre-eminent 
services as such, which two portraits are outstanding works of 
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art and successful products of the brush of the foremost of 
living portrait painters, Frank O. Salisbury, R.A. 


The following papers were then presented: ‘‘Eben- 
ezer Cooke and the Maryland Muse,”’ by Lawrence 
Counselman Wroth, of Providence, R. I.; and “‘The 
Libraries of the Presidents,’’ by Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach of Philadelphia, Penn. 

There being no other business, the Society adjourned 
and the members were entertained at luncheon by 
Mr. Daniel Waldo Lincoln, at the Waldo Lincoln 
house, 49 Elm Street. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGeE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


pe the past year the Society has functioned 
about as usual, although most of its activities 
have been lessened by the unavoidable decrease in 
income. The library building, constructed in 1910 but 
still considered by us as “new,” has undergone few 
changes. The heating plant has lived out its life of 
twenty-four years and has required alterations. One 
of the two boilers gave out and was replaced last fall, 
and this fall the second boiler likewise deteriorated 
beyond economical repair and had to be replaced. A 
twelve section Mills-Smith boiler has been installed 
and will, we hope, last for another quarter century. The 
fast increasing shortage of shelf space has required the 
installation of a wooden bookcase in the rotunda room, 
which will be removed when an addition to the metal 
bookstack is eventually constructed. 

The province of the Director of this Society includes 
a general oversight of its activities, the issuing of its 
publications, the safeguarding of its income, and the 
superintendence of its library, outside of the adminis- 
tration and building up of its collections, which is the 
province of the Librarian. Incidentally, the Director 
has taken upon himself the increasing and listing of its 
newspaper collections, since this is a subject in which 
he is especially interested. But the most important 
feature of his work is the securing of funds wherewith 
the Library may be run. And in this field during the 
past two years he cannot claim to have been particu- 
larly successful. The decrease in income and the 
shrinking of personal incomes have not been conducive 
to his securing for the Society adequate financial sup- 
port. During the past year, even with the strictest 
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economy and lowering of salaries, there has been a 
deficit of nearly five thousand dollars, which has been 
taken from a fortunate surplus in the profit and loss 
account. The purchase of books has been reduced to a 
minimum, in spite of the fact that the opportunities to 
acquire needed books have never been so frequent or 
so attractive within recent years. 

The reason for this loss of income does not lie in 
weak or declining investments, but in the noticeable 
lessening in the amount of gifts to the Society. During 
the past five years, the special gifts in money have 
averaged about ten thousand dollars annually. This 
past year not half of that amount has been received. 
And this accounts almost exactly for our shortage. 

In this emergency it seems entirely proper to the 
Council to suggest to the entire membership that the 
Society needs funds for administration and for book 
purchase. Within a fortnight a letter will be sent out to 
members explaining the necessity of the step and 
inviting gifts of from ten dollars to five hundred dollars 
for the coming fiscal year. 

Membership in the American Antiquarian Society is 
solely honorary. There are neither initiation fees nor 
annual dues, and members are elected either because 
of prominence or interest in historical studies, or to aid 
in the administrative functions of the Society. No call 
is ordinarily made upon the members for funds, since 
in normal times the endowment or regular gifts take 
care of the outlay. Only once in the past twenty years 
has a similar step been taken. In 1927 an appeal was 
sent out to members to contribute for the expenses of 
that year, with the result that fifty subscriptions were 
received, comprising one of $10.00, five of $25.00, one 
of $50.00, nine of $100.00, two of $300.00, twelve of 
$250.00, one of $350.00, one of $400.00, and ten of 
$500.00—a total of slightly over $10,000.00. 

Yet in the present appeal no member is urged, or 
even asked, to give. But several members have queried 
how they could best assist us at the present time, and 
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this will furnish the opportunity. Unless some aid is 
forthcoming, the Library for the next year or two will 
have to economize so much further that administration 
will be reduced beyond the point of adequate service, 
and there will be no book purchase whatever. 

During the past six months there has been only one 
vacancy caused by death. Wilfred Harold Munro of 
Providence, for many years professor of history at 
Brown University and in later life president of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, died August 9, 1934. 
A sketch of his life will appear in the printed Proceed- 
ings of this meeting. 

One of the most important happenings of the current 
year has been the acquisition of a portrait of one of the 
former Presidents of the Society. Hitherto we lacked 
the portraits of but three Presidents, those of George 
Frisbie Hoar, Edward Everett Hale and Calvin 
Coolidge. That of Senator Hoar we hope to obtain 
from his family, and that of Dr. Hale is yet to be 
considered. Now there has come to the Library within 
the past week a splendid portrait of President Coolidge, 
painted by Frank O. Salisbury, whose lifelike portrait 
of Waldo Lincoln is so well known to the members. As 
usual, when the Society needs help in a case like this, 
it has turned to Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, who for 
thirty years as a member of the Society and for twenty- 
two years on its Council, has always been one of its 
most loyal friends. Mr. Bowen engaged Mr. Salisbury 
in 1928 to paint a portrait of President Coolidge for the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, and 
for a fortnight in December Mr. Salisbury visited the 
Coolidges at Sapeloe Island in Georgia, and there held 
half a dozen sittings. From this portrait Mr. Salisbury 
has now made a copy, but changing the color of the 
costume and making certain alterations in agreement 
with the suggestions of Mrs. Coolidge and two intimate 
friends of Mr. Coolidge. The result, I believe, is the 
finest and most truthfui portrait of Mr. Coolidge yet 
painted. Exactly how we shall make the necessary 
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financial plan to acquire this portrait is yet to be 
determined, but I have reason to think that it will be 
satisfactorily arranged. 

When I visited Mr. Coolidge at Northampton on 
October 18, 1932, I inquired of him as to what life 
portraits had been painted, and I took careful notes 
of his replies and his comments upon the painters and 
the portraits. It seems an excellent place to record here 
the results of that conversation. 

In 1924 Hanatschek made a portrait which went to 
Amherst. It hung in the Amherst College Library for a 
number of years, but has recently been replaced by the 
Cartotto portrait. In the Coolidge house at North- 
ampton there hangs in the small library a crayon 
portrait made by Hanatschek in 1924 when he was 
painting the large portrait. 

Howard Chandler Christy, the illustrator, painted a 
portrait of Mr. Coolidge, in 1924, which hangs in the 
Forbes Library at Northampton. 

In the summer of 1925 Edmund C. Tarbell of 
Boston made at Swampscott a portrait for the State 
of Massachusetts and this now hangs in the State 
House. Later a copy was made for the Algonquin Club 
of Boston. 

In either 1926 or 1927 Delazlo made a three-quarter 
length portrait of Mr. Coolidge as a gift to Mrs. 
Coolidge, and this now hangs in the living room of the 
Coolidge house at Northampton. 

In 1927 Sigall painted at the White House portraits 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge. Mrs. Coolidge told 
me that she gave the artist about five sittings and that 
he had not progressed much further than the top of her 
head, showing the hair, forehead and eyes. He worked 
in a darkened room with the curtains drawn and with 
an artificial light coming from above. Mrs. Coolidge 
then told him that if he intended to finish the portrait, 
he had better get at it, as she had no more time for 
sittings. The next day he told her that the portrait was 
finished, but it only showed the head. It seems that the 
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artist wanted it for an Exhibition in New York, but 
when Mrs. Coolidge showed her husband the portrait, 
he requested the artist to paint the rest of the figure, 
showing a red dress. Later when the portrait was 
exhibited in New York, judging from a reproduction 
in the rotogravure section of a New York newspaper, 
Mrs. Coolidge said that only the head showed—a kind 
of ectoplasm head—and that someone had painted out 
the dress. When the portrait was returned to the White 
House several weeks later, the artist had painted in 
another dress, but one of a different color. The portrait 
which he painted of Mr. Coolidge showed the head and 
part of the figure. Both of these portraits are still 
boxed in the basement of the house at Northampton. 

In 1928 Ercole Cartotto (whose address is 20 Gram- 
mercy Park, New York City) painted at the White 
House a portrait which is now in the Amherst College 
Library. Somewhat later he painted another portrait 
(not a copy but a different sitting) which is in either the 
Amherst Club in New York City or the Phi Gamma 
Delta house. In 1931 he painted at ‘‘The Beeches”’ 
another portrait, from still another sitting, which is 
now in the Vermont State Capitol at Montpelier. In 
the library at “The Beeches’”’ is also a crayon head 
which Cartotto made in 1928 at the time of painting 
the first portrait. 

About Christmas time, 1928, Frank O. Salisbury, 
the English artist, came to Sapeloe Island, Georgia, 
where the Coolidges were spending a short vacation, 
and painted a portrait of Mr. Coolidge, which was 
arranged for by Mr. Clarence W. Bowen of New York 
and now hangs in the building of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. 

In the fall of 1930 De Witt Lockman came to North- 
ampton and painted the portrait of Mr. Coolidge for 
the New York Historical Society, and it now hangs 
in their gallery. 

In 1932 Charles Sydney Hopkinson of Boston came 
to ‘‘The Beeches” and painted the official portrait of 
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Mr. Coolidge which was authorized by vote of Con- 
gress, arranged by the Congressional Committee, and 
now hangs in the White House. 

Mr. Coolidge also told me that occasional artists had 
painted portraits from photographs or sketches and 
then asked him for a brief sitting of a few minutes to 
put the finishing touches on their work, but that the 
above were the only portraits which had been seriously 
considered. 

This Society is fortunate in having so excellent a 
portrait of Mr. Coolidge, who in his three years as 
President of this organization did much to advance 
its interests, and by his continued presence at our 
meetings, brought additional prestige to the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


WILLIAM HENRY HOLMES 


William Henry Holmes, archaeologist and scientist, 
died at Royal Oak, Mich., April 20, 1933. He was 
born in Harrison County, Ohio, December 1, 1846, the 
son of Joseph and Mary (Heberling) Holmes. Grad- 
uating at the McNeely Normal College in 1870, he 
went to Washington where he had occasion to visit the 
Smithsonian Institution, and two of the professors— 
F. B. Meek and W. H. Hall—learning that he could 
draw, put him to work making drawings of the shells 
which they were studying. In the Spring of 1872 he was 
made artist to the survey of the Territories, under 
Dr. F. V. Hayden, United States geologist, and was 
one of the explorers of the Yellowstone and of the 
Colorado. During 1874 and 1875 he studied the 
archaeological remains in Southwestern Colorado, in- 
cluding the Mesa Verde cliff dwellings, and later, under 
Smithsonian direction, corresponding researches were 
carried on by him over many States and Territories. 

In 1892 Dr. Holmes was appointed to a non-resident 
professorship of anthropice geology at the University of 
Chicago, and two years later he became curator of 
anthropology in the Field Museum there. It was he 
who compiled a comprehensive report on the A. V. 
Armour expedition to Yucatan in 1895. Returning to 
Washington in 1897, Professor Holmes became head 
curator of anthropology in the National Museum. In 
1898 he was awarded the Duc de Loubat prize of 
$1,000 for the most important work in archaeological 
research for the five-year period then ending. From 
1902 until 1909, he was head of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology at the Smithsonian, and in 1910 organized 
the National Museum’s division of physical anthro- 
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pology, securing the appointment of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 
as its curator. Dr. Holmes was the head curator of 
anthropology at the National Museum and also 
curator of the National Gallery of Art until 1920, 
when he became director of the latter institution, so to 
remain until his retirement in 1932. He married in 
October 1883, Kate Clifton Osgood of Washington, 
who died in 1925, leaving two sons, Osgood and 
William Heberling Holmes. 

Dr. Holmes was a member of many learned and 
scientific societies and had many honors. He received 
the degree of D.Sc. from George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1918. At the celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day in 1916, several of his friends and associates pre- 
pared papers for a ‘‘Holmes Anniversary Volume,” a 
splendid work of nearly five hundred pages edited by 
Frederick W. Hodge and containing a valuable as- 
semblage of monographs on American anthropology. 
In this was included a bibliography of his various 
writings to 1918, some 184 titles. At the time of his 
death this had increased to 217 titles. Dr. Holmes was 
elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 1905 
and contributed to the Proceedings a paper on ‘‘The 


Origin of the Cross Symbol” in October 1906. 
C.S. B. 


WILFRED HAROLD MUNRO 


Wilfred Harold Munro died in Providence, R. L., 
August 9, 1934. He was born in Bristol, August 20, 
1849, the son of John Bennett and Abby Howland 
(Batt) Munro. After preparation at the Bristol High 
School, he entered Brown University from which he 
was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1870. During 
his college course he was prominent in athletics and 
was captain of the baseball team. Following gradua- 
tion he became master of DeVeaux College at Niagara 
Falls where he remained until 1871, when he became 
associate principal of St. Mark’s School at Salt Lake 
City. Here he had the opportunity to study the 
Mormons at first hand in the days of Brigham Young 
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and later recorded his experiences in print. After two 
years of travel in Central and South America, he 
became Principal of the Academic Institution at 
Le Roy, N. Y., in 1875, and in 1881 was elected Presi- 
dent of DeVeaux College where he remained until 
1889. He then pursued advanced graduate studies at 
Brown and in Germany for two years, finally returning 
to Brown in 1891 as Assistant Professor of History. 
Here he labored unceasingly in the classroom and in 
the supervision of University Extension work, in due 
course receiving his full professorship, until his retire- 
ment as professor emeritus in 1911. On December 28, 
1875, he married Susan Wilkinson Goodwin of Bristol 
who died March 19, 1929. 

Professor Munro was keenly interested in the history 
of his native State. He wrote two works on the history 
of his native town, one ‘‘The History of Bristol’’ in 
1880, and the other ‘“‘Tales of an Old Seaport,” 1917. 
He also wrote “Picturesque Rhode Island” in 1881, and 
edited the 22 volume set of the ‘‘Works of William H. 
Prescott,’”’ in 1905. A member of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society since 1881, he became its Secretary 
in 1900, and President in 1906, which latter office he 
held until his retirement in 1920. He received the 
degrees of A.M. from Brown University in 1873 and 
of L.H.D. from Hobart College in 1910. 

He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1909. In April 1913 he contributed to the Proceed- 
ings a paper, ‘““‘The Most Successful American Pri- 
vateer,”’ and in October 1926 read an unusually inter- 
esting paper ‘‘Among the Mormons in the Days of 
Brigham Young.’ He was a constant attendant at 
the meetings of the Society, appreciating the personal 
contacts which he thereby made with fellow members 
and often contributing extemporary remarks on sub- 
jects in which he was concerned. He was one of the last 
of the old-time faculty at Brown, always interested in 
the college and its friends, and leaving to it a consider- 
able bequest as an evidence of his faith in its future. 

C. 8S. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1934, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcTroBer 1, 1934 


Cash on deposit 
Worcester County Nat. Bank $3,108.89 
Worcester Five Cents Svgs. Bk. 5,000.00 
Worcester County Inst. for Svgs. 2,500.00 
Worcester Bk. & Trust Co. 


(Suspended Bank) 10,280.84 
$20,889.73 
Public Funds 51,385.90 
Railroad Bonds 118,141.02 
Public Utility Bonds 208,000.75 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 18,493.75 
Bank Stocks 41,398.93 
Railroad Stocks 52,622.28 
Public Utility Stocks 138,582.99 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 90,084.00 
Mortgages 9,079.50 
Total $748,678 .85 
Library Building and land 292,757 .19 
Total Net Assets $1,041,436 .04 


The following securities were sold during the year: 
$5,000 Shell Union Oil Corporation 5s of 1949 
10 First National Bank Stock Warrants 
Seven shares North American Company stock were acquired in 
lieu of quarterly dividend payments in cash. 
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The mortgage account has been reduced $154.50 by payments 
from John P. Sexton, Trustee. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $262.08 by sale of 
duplicates. 

The Principal Fund has been increased by the capitalization of 
interest amounting to $75.62 credited to the James L. Whitney 
Fund. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $975.00 from Charles 
H. Taylor and $400.00 from Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., for specific 
purposes; and the following amounts totaling $2456.07 for addi- 
tional book purchases and current expenses. 


Mrs. L. P. Kinnicutt Estate $2400 .00 
University of Rochester 15.00 
W. K. Bixby Trust Fund 16.07 
Grenville H. Norcross 25.00 

$2,456 .07 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from $32,878 .95 

Income from Sale of Publications................ 271.14 
$33,150.09 

EXPENDITURES 

1,436.36 

1,401.46 

Heat, Light and Telephone..................... 2,333.01 

2,915.50 

2,241.75 

Annuity Payments under Trust Agreement....... 1,600.00 
32,964.84 


Balance of Income added to Principal............ $185 25 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest Oct. 1,1933..................... .. $754,363 .60 
291,734.07 
$1,046,097 .67 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1933 
Additions to Purchasing Fund ........... $262.08 
Additions to Real Estate Account........ 1,023 .12 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund.............. 4,047 .07 


Interest added to James L. 
Whitney Fund........... 75.62 $5,407.89 


Profit and Loss 


Deduct: 
Loss on $5,000 Shell Union Oil Co. 5s, ’49 413.25 


$4,994.64 


Add: 
Balance of Income transferred to Principal 185 .25 5,179 .89 


$1,051,277 . 56 


Deduct: 


Amount transferred to Library Building 
Fund for Capital Expenditure........ 1,023.12 


$1,050,254 . 44 


Expended from Purchasing Fund........... $68 .00 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund.......... 


Expended from Profit & Loss - Salaries ... .. 5,116.12 8,750.40 $8,818 .40 


Principal October 1, 1934............ $1,041 ,436.04 
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ASSETS 
Cash on deposit 
Worcester County National Bank... .. .. $3,108.89 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank....... 5,000 .00 
Worcester County Institute for Savings... . 2,500 .00 
Worcester Bank & Trust Company 
(Suspended Bank)... . 10,280 .84 
Real Estate . 


Total Assets, October 1, 1934 


Octoser 1, 1934 
ConpDITION OF Funp Accounts 


Fund Title Principal 
32,000.00 
23—Isaac & Edward L. Davis...... 23,000.00 
24-Levi Lincoln............. 9,500.00 
25-Benjamin F.Thomas....... 1,000.90 
26-Joseph A. Tenney.............. 5,000.00 
27-Ebenezer Alden.................. 1,000.00 
28-Samuel F. Haven................ 3,500.00 
29-George Chandler................. 5,500.00 
30-Francis H. Dewey............... 10,500.00 
31—George E. Ellis............... 17,500.00 
32-John & Eliza Davis............... 5,000. 00 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr............. 104,500.00 
1,390.10 
35-Charles F. Washburn............. 20,000.00 
36-James F. Hunnewell.............. 5,000.00 
38-Eliza D. Dodge.................. 3,000.00 
39-James L. Whitney................ 1,879.79 
40-Samuel A. Green............... 5,000.00 
41—Andrew McF. Davis.............. 10,000.00 
42-Nathaniel Paine .............. 37,000.00 
43—Bernard C. Steiner............. 1,000.00 
44-Charles A. Chase.............. 5,000.00 
45—Henry R. Wagner.......... 30,000.00 
46-Isaiah Thomas... 7,000 .00 
47-James B. Wilbur ............ ax 100,000 .00 
48-Henry W. Cunningham....... 50,000 .00 
49-Mary H. Cunningham .. 50,000 .00 


$748,225.19 


205 


$20,889.73 
396,021 . 42 
322,688.20 
292,757.19 

9,079.50 


$1,041,436 .04 


Investment Income 


$8,630.23 
329.64 
1,406.46 
1,010.89 
417.54 
43.95 
219.76 
43.95 
153.83 
241.74 
461.49 
769.16 
219.76 
4,592.97 
61.10 
879.04 
219.76 
4.40 
131.86 
75.62 
219.76 
439.52 
1,626.22 
43.95 
219.76 
1,318.56 
307 .66 
4,395.19 
2,197 .59 
2,197.59 


$32,878.95 
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STaTEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonps 
Par 
NAME Rate Maturity VaLur 
Founps: 
City of Detroit Public 
4 June, 1945 $2,000 
City of Detroit Public 
41% Dec., 1936 3,000 
City of Trondhjem,Norway 544 May, 1957 5,000 
City of Winnipeg ........ 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 
Commonwealth of Australia 5 July, 1955 12,000 
Kingdom of Norway...... 6 Aug., 1944 4,000 
Province of Ontario ...... 5% Jan., 1937 4,000 
Province of Ontario ...... 4% Nov., 1937 3,000 
Province of Ontario ...... 41% Nov., 1939 3,000 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 
41% Sept., 1953 16,000 
RAILROADS: 


Alleghany Corporation.... 5 June, 1949 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


4 July, 1995 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 Oct., 1995 
Boston & Maine SeriesQ.. 5 Feb., 1940 
Boston & Maine........... 5 May, 1955 
Chicago, Burlington & 

4 July, 1949 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..5 May, 1951 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 
Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 1956 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Pou: & 5 Feb., 1975 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific........... 5 Jan., 2000 
Illinois Central............ 3% July, 1952 


Illinois Central & Chicago, 

St.Louis & New Orleans..5 Dec., 1963 
Kansas City Terminal...... 4 Jan., 1960 
Missouri Pacific........... 5 Nov., 1978 


$5,000 
1,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,800 
1,000 
12,000 
4,400 


1,600 
2,000 


2,000 
15,000 
5,000 


Boox 
VALUE 


$1,420 .00 


2,460.00 
4,912.50 
3,970.00 
11,910.00 
4,103.00 
3,900 .00 
2,610 .00 
2,550 .00 


13,550.40 


$5,000.00 
885.00 
3,096.75 
4,593.00 
4,975.00 
5,000.00 
4,152.02 
940.00 
10,920.00 
4,214.50 


1,546.00 
2,000.00 


2,010.00 
12,975.00 
4,835.00 


[Oct., 


$51,385 .90 


| 
| 
| 
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New York Central. ...... 5 Oct., 2013 $5,000 $4,725.00 
New York, New Haven 
& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)...4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
Old Colony.............4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Pere Marquette.........4 July, 1956 5,000 } 5,000.00 
Pere Marquette ......... 5 July, 196 500); 
Rio Grande Western. .... 4 July, 1939 5,000 4,375.00 
St. Louis, San Francisco.44% Mar., 1978 5,000 4,253.75 


St. Paul & Kansas City 


Short Line........... 414 Feb., 1941 5,000 4,550.00 | 
Southern Indiana....... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 4 
Southern Pacific........ 444 May, 1969 10,000 9,195.00 + 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern...5 June, 1942 2,000 2,000.00 4 

——— $118,141.02 

Pousiic UTILiTIEs: 

Alabama PowerCompany 5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 7 
Alabama Water Service 

5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
Appalachian Power Com- 

ee 5 June, 1941 6,000 5,460.00 
Associated Gas & Electric 444 May, 1958 5,000 4,750.00 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 

Electric Co............ 5 Jan., 1939 1,000 800.00 
Boston Elevated Railway 

4 May, 1935 2,000 2,000.00 
Boston Elevated Railway 

ee 4% Oct., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Cedar Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co...... 5 Jan., 1953 5,000 4,800.00 
Gatineau Power Com- 

5 June, 1956 5,000 4,931.25 
Georgia PowerCompany .5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 
Great Northern Power 

5 Feb., 1935 7,000 6,720.00 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation.......... 5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Power & 

5 Jan., 1957 5,000 5,062.50 
Indiana Service Corpora- 


5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 


H 

| 

| 

| 
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Iowa Public Service 

June, 1957 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company Aug., 1949 
Manitoba Power Company 

5% Jan., 1951 
Narragansett Electric 

New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association Sept., 1947 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

New York Central Electric 

Corporation Mar., 1950 
New York Steam Corpora- 

Niagara Falls Power 

Nov., 1950 
Northern New York 

Utilities, Inc July, 1955 
Northern States Power 

Ohio PowerCompany....5 July, 1952 
Ohio Public Service 

Sept., 1954 
Ontario Power Co Feb., 1943 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company May, 1952 
Portland General 

Electric Company...4% = Sept., 1960 
Public Service Company of 

Sept., 1954 
San Diego Water Supply 

Southern California Edison 

Company Nov., 1939 
Tennessee Electric Power 

eee June, 1956 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company May, 1944 
Texas Electric Service Co.5 July, 1960 
Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

5% Jan., 1954 
United Power & Light 

Corp. of Kansas Feb., 1947 


$6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
4,000 
7,000 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
3,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,000 
6,000 
2,000 


5,000 


10,000 


5,000 


American Antiquarian Society 


$5,850.00 
4,060 .00 
4,960 .00 
6,930.00 
4,950.00 
4,950.00 
5,000.00 
10,412.50 
3,500.00 
6,730.00 


4,300.00 
4,833.25 


4,675.00 
2,880 .00 


4,725.00 
4,593.75 
4,975.00 
5,050.00 
920.00 
5,865.00 
2,000.00 
4,875.00 
10,125.00 


4,950.00 


[Oct., 


| | 
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| 
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Utah Light & Traction 
er 5 Oct., 1944 $5,000 
Virginia Electric & Power 
5 Oct., 1955 5,000 
Western United Gas & 


Electric Company...... 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 

& Power Company, La 

Crosse, Wisconsin... ... 5 May, 1944 5,000 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Boston Metropolitan Build- 
ings Incorporated. ... . 5 June, 1942 $6,000 
Ellicott Square Company 
5 Mar., 1935 6,500 
Second International Secur- 
ities Corporation... .. Feb., 1948 5,000 
United States Rubber 
a 5 Jan., 1947 2,000 
Total Bonds 
Par 
Stocks VALUE 
Banks: 
100 First National Bank of Boston...... $2,000 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 5,000 
50 State Street Trust Co.............. 5,000 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
Class C Certificate, Worcester 
5,600 
RAILROADS: 


50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred).. $5,000 


30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)...... 3,000 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 

Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 

8 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Common) 800 

9 Boston & Albany Railroad.......... 900 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 

lative Prior Preference) .......... 600 


50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A).............. 5,000 


$4,590 .00 
4,912.50 


6,000.00 


4,975.00 


$5,865 .00 
6,110.00 
4,775.00 


1,743.75 


Boox 
VALUE 


$3,433 .00 
7,835 00 
13,750 .00 
1,800.00 


14,580 .93 


$4,777.13 
5,580 .00 


3.797. 28 
627.21 
1,080.00 
600.00 


5,000. 00 


$208,000 .75 


18,493.75 
$396,021 .42 


$41,398 .93 


| 


| 
| 
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5 Great Northern Railway Company... $500 $320.00 
9 New London Northern Railroad 
900 810.00 
78 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad (Common)............-- 7,800 8,620.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire) . 3,500 3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company..... 1,000 784.41 


50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) 5,000 4,991.25 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 


Cumulative Preferred) .......... 5,000 5,018.75 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred) ...... 5,000 4,266.25 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Pusiic UTILITIEs: 


50 Alabama PowerCompany($5Preferred) No Par $4,862.50 
200 American Telephone & Telegraph 


$20,000 21,876.00 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion ($6 Preferred) ............00. No Par 5,137.50 


50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 

York ($5 Cumulative Preferred)... No Par 5,062. 50 
75 Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 

Power Company of Baltimore 


(5% Cumulative Preferred A)..... 7,500 7,500 .00 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 

lative First Preferred)............ 5,000 4,975.00 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (444% 

Prior Preference)...............- 5,000 3,785.00 
25 Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 

50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

No Par 5,437.50 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred)........ No Par 2,493.75 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 750 1,198.68 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 

65 Haverhill Electric Company ......... 1,625 2,225.00 


50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 
Preferred Series B) No Par 5,512.50 
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50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred,Series B) $5,000 $5,237.50 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 Cu- 


mulative Preferred) ............. No Par 5,000 .00 
15 New England Telephone & Telegraph 
1,500 1,492.50 
118 North American Company ......... No Par 3,455.00 
50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred)........ No Par 5,193.75 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred) . 5,000 5,480 .00 


50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred) 5,000 4,987 .50 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series D) ......... 5,000 5,018.75 

100 Southern California Edison Company 
(544 %Cumulative Preferred,SeriesC) 2,500 2,525.00 

625 United Gas Improvement Company 


No Par 12,343.16 
50 United Gas Improvement Company 
($5 Preferred) No Par 4,753.75 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies.. No Par 3,000.00 
$138,582 .99 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
100 Aetna Insurance Co............... $1,000 $3,000.00 
100 American Founders Corporation (6% 

Cumulative First Preferred Series 


50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843.75 
25 Boston Insurance Co. ............. 2,500 8,500 .00 
50 Boston Wharf Company (Common). 5,000 5,300 .00 
1500 General Electric Common.......... No Par 28,125.00 
27 Insurance Company of North America 270 706.25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737.50 
8 Pullman Incorporated............. No Par 351.50 
250 Radio Corporation of America.... .. No Par 1,000 .00 
100 Standard Oil of New Jersey........ 2,500 3,000 .00 
100 Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumu- 
10,000 8,645.00 
5 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 500 475.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). ..... 10,000 13,387.50 $90,084.00 


Total Stocks $322,688 .20 
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Loans 


7,579 .50 
$9,079.50 
Reau Estate 
Library Building and land.................. 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined for the year ended September 30, 1934 and 
the securities called for in the foregoing report have been examined 
and verified by Cooley & Marvin, Public Accountants, and their 
certificate is submitted. 


(Signed) Homer GaGeE, 
DANIEL W. LINCOLN, 
Audttors 


October 1, 1934. 
Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1934 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of 
the American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 
1934, and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, 
and that all income which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and we 
examined or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the 
foregoing list and the values as shown are in accordance with the 
books of the Society as at September 30, 1934. 


(Signed) CooLey & MARVIN, 
Public Accountants 


1934.] 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 


1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 


1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
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ContTrRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SociIETy’s 
INVESTED FUNDS 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy). ...... 500 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................. 21,645 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy) . . . . nae 20,000 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............ 1,040 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)... ... . 1,100 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston....................4. 500 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester.................. 10,600 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)... .. 500 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 1,000 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000) ......... 1,100 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 5,000 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 1,000 
George Chandler, Worcester.................... 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 10,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)... . . ya 235,000 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy). . .. . 2,000 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 10,000 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C............. 1,000 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000). . . 6,000 
Andrew McFarland Davis,Cambridge (legacy $6000) 8,000 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............ 4,840 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 1,000 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)....... 2,000 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000) .. . 20,000 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) ......... 3,000 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston.................... 5,000 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester..................... 2,000 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 1,750 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati........... 1,000 
A. George Bullock, Worcester........... i 2,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence ................ 500 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester......... eae 8,125 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 6,000 
Waldo Lincoln, Worcester.............. 3,500 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester. 1,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).. . 1,804 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester.................... 8,125 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 5,100 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York................. 5,000 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden....... rasan 1,000 


‘4 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
| 
1884 ik 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 | 
he 
Hi 
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1913 


1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 
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Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville.............. 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy) . . Peas 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............. 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)...... 
Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester................... 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore... .. 
Jerome R. George, Worcester...............-.-. 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester................ 
William B. Scofield, Worcester . . . Riles 
George F. Fuller, Worcester....... ...... 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester . 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester . . 

Charles L. Allen, Worcester... . 

William T. Forbes, Worcester........... ee 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester.............. 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill. ................ 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 
Charles H. Taylor, Bostom 
Alice C. Gage, Worcester 
Mrs. Fannie C, Lincoln, Worcester............... 
Porsent W. Taylor, 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester ................. 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, 
George S. Barton, Worcester.................... 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester .................. 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester................. 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................ 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.............. 
Thomas B. Lawler, New York.................. 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............. 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York ..............---- 
A.B. W.Rosenbach, Now 


[Oct., 
$1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

4,000 

11,000 

38,123 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,500 

2,500 

1,000 

5,000 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

2,500 

500 

750 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

5,000 

5,625 

5,000 

10,000 

5,625 

5,000 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

30,000 

100,000 

7,500 

500 

5,000 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

100,000 
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Revisep List or Funps. 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund’ 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “ General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of ‘‘General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Present amount is $32,000. 

“Tsaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Present amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Present amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present 
amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,”’ established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Present amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 


“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 


“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MeF. Davis. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “‘Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.’’ Present amount is $104,500. 


“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 


“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 


“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of ‘General 
und.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $1,879.79. 


“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“ Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
_ $38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Present amount is $1,000. 


“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Present amount is $5,000. 


“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 


“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount 
is $196,355. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Present amount is $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is 
$50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W.Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


READERS AND REFERENCE USE 


deren Columbus set sail on the long and hazard- 
ous voyage to the western world, it took great 
courage and many a weary month before his lookout 
sighted the first far away island of the West Indies. 
The location of Worcester was then a wilderness in the 
heart of the Nipmuck country, and a long way by 
tortuous Indian trail from the sea coast or from the 
other native settlements. Today, however, Worcester 
is easy of access even to those who come thousands of 
miles to make use of our resources; while the airplane 
brings readers from any part of our own country in a 
few hours. And they still come from far and near, 
bringing their varied problems for us to solve. From 
twenty-five different states they came this year; from 
Canada and Central America, and even from the 
islands of the Pacific. 

Only a few days ago a visitor from Wellington, New 
Zealand, interested in Hawaiian history, was surprised 
to find that our collection of Hawaiian newspapers was 
superior to that in the greatest reference library of his 
home country, in spite of the fact that that library has 
for years specialized in the history of the Pacific. The 
problems of our other readers have been many and 
varied. One day this last year a Southern sportsman 
came asking for aid in tracing the history of a famous 
pair of Arabian horses which were among the first of 
that wonderful breed to reach America. 

A Pennsylvania historian wished to find the life of a 
famous frontier fighter, Tom Quick, the Indian slayer. 
A circus historian wanted the words and music of a 
famous early circus song. Another student wished to 
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locate early American Jewish portraits, and the former 
head of a great university was surprised at the wealth 
of our resources in the field of colonial education. 

A reader of quite a different type wished to know the 
surnames of the parents of Jesus Christ, and a graduate 
student was eager to discover the contemporary 
American literary reputation of Gustave Flaubert. 
The influence of the Orient in early American fiction 
interested one scholar; while another wished to find 
traces of the Orient in American furnishings, manners, 
and general culture. 

From the Middle West came a writer searching for 
the history of the Baptists of Indiana, and another 
wished material on the history of Western Reserve 
University. 

A famous historical novelist needed material on 
Robert Rogers, the Ranger, and a writer of historical 
juvenile fiction wanted to know how an Indian council 
was conducted in colonial days. A medical historian 
wished to know more about the practice of medicine 
and surgery during the Revolution, and a negro 
historian was delighted to find new material on the 
negro in New England prior to 1790; while still 
another made a careful study of our files of newspapers 
edited and published by negroes. 

A college historian found in our collections records 
of gifts and bequests to his alma mater which he had 
failed to find in the archives of the college itself. 

Biographers received substantial assistance on the 
lives of John Howard Payne; Oliver Evans, the early 
inventor, millwright, and pioneer builder of steam 
engines; Sojourner Truth, the slave-revivalist; William 
Cullen Bryant; Thomas Jefferson; H. Caritat, the 
father of New York’s circulating libraries; and Walter 
Hunt, who invented a sewing machine some years 
before Elias Howe obtained his patent. 

The Bookbinding Magazine was supplied with a list 
of the earliest American books on bookbinding; a 
correspondent was given a list of the original stock- 
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holders of the Albany Bank in 1792; and another was 
assisted in preparing a history of agriculture in his 
native state. 

One student found valuable material on American 
public opinion of the Hungarian revolt of 1851; and 
another was interested in contemporary American 
comments on the fall of Poland, some of the material 
being discovered in early Fourth of July orations. 

The influence of the circuit rider on the frontier 
interested a student from the west; another wished to 
know the influence of the Spectator Papers on Ameri- 
can literature; while a third searched published and 
manuscript diaries from 1700 to 1730 for references to 
the books read during that period. 

The original serial publication of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”’ was supplied to one reader; material on the 
history of the Massachusetts State Police to another; 
and on the history of the Cunard Steamship Line to an 
official of that company. 

A ery for help came from Dresden, Germany, where, 
many years ago, an American woman married a 
German baron. Now, it appears, the baroness is 
required by the Nazi government to furnish her entire 
genealogical line back through several generations in 
order to prove to Herr Hitler’s satisfaction that she 
has no strain of Jewish blood in her veins. We supplied 
the necessary information, and hope that Hitler is 
satisfied. 

Biographical, bibliographical, and _ genealogical 
questions are endless, of course, and scores of letters 
from individuals ask for the values of old books and 
advice concerning the age and rarity of old newspapers, 
most of which turn out to be facsimiles. All questions, 
casual or scholarly, are answered in so far as the limits 
of our all too small staff will permit. When such 
questions are answered by mail, as thousands of them 
are, the letters are card indexed by subject for the aid 
of later readers. 

A publicity man for an insurance company, looking 
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for picturesque eighteenth century material to use as 
advertising copy was supplied with the following 
verse, but, though he appreciated it, feared that its 
use in his publicity campaign might not be advisable: 


Come all ye loving husbands with your wives, 
Insure round sums on your precarious lives, 

So that when you yourselves are dead and rotten, 
Your widows will be rich when you’re forgotten. 


ACCESSIONS 


Though we have had less money for book purchase 
than for many years and have, therefore, lost much 
important material, it is rather surprising that the 
total of our accessions is so much larger than last year. 
Were it not for the generosity of our friends and an 
occasional fortunate exchange with some other library, 
the quality of our accessions would not be high. As it 
is, we cannot buy one book in a hundred that we really 
need, and in most cases, if a book is priced at ten dollars 
or more, we simply have to wave it a sad farewell. Let 
us hope that this unhealthy situation is but temporary. 

During the past year we have added to the library: 


Books 6871 
Pamphlets 12554 
Prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. 27404 
Unbound newspapers 1866 

Total for the year 48695 


This year’s additions give us a total of 215,972 
bound volumes and 341,783 pamphlets, or a grand 
total of 557,755 titles in the library, exclusive of the 
more than a half million of manuscripts, prints, maps, 
broadsides, etc. 


PoRTRAITS 


It is most fitting that the excellent portrait of 
President Coolidge by Mr. Frank Salisbury should be 
presented to the Society this year as a reminder of our 
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all too brief association with this quiet, appreciative, 
and helpful New England gentleman. 

Last year we congratulated ourselves on the return 
to our walls of the splendid self portrait of Captain 
Thomas Smith, the seventeenth century American 
portrait painter and sea captain. At the same time we 
mentioned the fact that his oil portraits of his wife and 
daughter were still in existence. That of the daughter, 
Maria Catherine Smith, later Mrs. Samuel Mears, has 
just been presented to us by one of her descendants, 
Mr. Edmund D. Barry, of Evanston, Illinois. This 
excellent early painting was received in time for 
inclusion, with that of her father, in the exhibition of 
seventeenth century American portraits recently 
shown at the Worcester Art Museum. Perhaps, some 
day, the mother may also return to make the family 


complete. 
THE Davin Woop CLock 


For many years Hon. Daniel Waldo, a member of 
our Society from 1826 to 1845, owned a particularly 
rare and attractive shelf clock, which had been made 
in the late eighteenth century by David Wood of New- 
buryport. This early Massachusetts craftsman was 
born in Newburyport in 1766, had a clock shop in his 
native town at least as early as 1792, and continued in 
the business until his death in 1824. His early clocks 
are very rare and much sought after for their fine 
appearance and reliability. 

Mr. Waldo’s clock finally came into the possession 
of Mr. Clinton M. Dyer of Worcester who happened 
to be calling at the old building of the Society one day 
in the autumn of 1887 and noticed that one of the office 
mantles was without a timepiece. Shortly after, he 
brought in the handsome old Wood clock as a gift to 
the Society, where it marked the hours for our mem- 
bers for a quarter of a century. When the Society 
moved to the present building, however, the clock was 
no longer used, but this year it has been put in order 
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once more, and now serves to admonish your librarian 
of the passing of the hours as it looks down from its 
mantlepiece, ready to continue its friendly com- 
panionship for another century, and to remind us of 
the honest craftsmanship of its maker and of the long 
years of service to its Worcester owners. 


NEWSPAPERS 


In looking through the early files of Isaiah Thomas’ 
Massachusetts Spy, we sometimes find an advertisement 
of the publisher offering to buy old newspaper volumes. 
From these brief notices we learn something of the 
enthusiasm and industry of our first president who, as 
early as the latter years of the eighteenth century, was 
busily laying the foundation for our great newspaper 
collection. From that day to this the five librarians of 
the Society have eagerly sought to emulate the example 
of the founder. As a result, our early American news- 
paper collection is the most complete in the land, and 
the passing years see its steady growth. 

In spite of our restricted funds, we were fortunate 
this year in the number of newspapers acquired. Some 
of the best files came as gifts, others as the result of 
fortunate exchanges, and a few were purchased. 

From the point of view of journalistic history, three 
manuscript newspapers received this month are 
particularly interesting. They are examples of the 
hand written journals which circulated in the coffee 
houses of London in the seventeenth century. Though 
one printed newspaper had already been launched, at 
the time these papers appeared, the manuscript records 
of current events were not yet supplanted. These three 
examples are dated December 14, 21, and 28, 1672, and 
came to us through the courtesy of Mr. Elmer Adler 
and as the gift of Mr. Adolph Ochs of the New York 
Times. They formed a part of the collection of manu- 
script newspapers recently added to the New York 
Times Newspaper Museum. 
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It is a long leap from seventeenth century London to 
nineteenth century Hawaii, but our interest in news- 
paper history is world wide. By good fortune we were 
this year able virtually to complete our early file of 
The Friend, the earliest English newspaper of the 
Pacific. This interesting journal was begun in Hono- 
lulu in 1843 as a means of reaching the American and 
English sailors who frequented that port, but it soon 
grew to be the principal organ of the English speaking 
colony and ran for over eighty years. Our file for the 
first thirty-four years (1843-1877) is now all but com- 
plete. We still lack most of the issues from 1878 to 
1890, but have a fairly good run from 1891 to 1924. 

Our collection of Honolulu newspapers was still 
further enriched this year through the generosity of 
Mrs. Edna H. Little, of Marlboro, who presented to us 
files of the Polynesian, 1848-1864, the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, 1856-1866, and the New Era, 1853-1855, together 
with odd numbers of a half dozen other Hawaiian 
papers and several pamphlets and broadsides. 

This collection of 1629 issues of various Hawaiian 
publications was formed by Warren Goodale of 
Marlboro who was collector of customs at Honolulu 
from about 1853 to 1863. It became part of the estate 
of Lucy Goodale and finally descended to David 
Goodale, formerly of Marlboro and now of Reading, 
Massachusetts, and passed to Mrs. Little when she 
bought the charming seventeenth century Goodale 
home at Marlboro where she now lives. 

We now have a nearly complete file of the Polynesian 
from its beginning in 1840 to 1864, the Commercial 
Advertiser from 1856 to 1907, the later years being less 
complete, and a fair file of the Hawaiian Gazetie from 
1865 to 1880, with complete volumes from 1887 to 
1904. There are also shorter runs of several of the very 
rare early missionary papers in the native language, 
and scattering issues of the various modern newspapers. 
By using all of our Polynesian newspapers and periodi- 
cals the reader can reconstruct practically the entire 
history of the Hawaiian Islands from 1840 to 1924. 
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We have received from a variety of sources during 
the year thousands of short runs and scattering issues 
of pioneer newspapers from the South, the Middle and 
Far West, and many of less curious interest from the 
East. These include such titles as the Alia California, 
the Rocky Mountain News, the Frontier Guardian, the 
Valley Tan, the Deseret News, the Kansas Herald of 
Freedom, and the Due West Telescope. There are fully 
four hundred different newspapers represented in the 
year’s accessions, many of them of extreme rarity and 
historical importance. They have been received in 
such numbers that, with our limited staff, we have 
only made a beginning in their arrangement; but 
sufficient work has been done to show their great value 
to the student and historian. 

A few of the longer runs merit special mention. Our 
file of the [New Haven] Columbian Register was greatly 
enriched by the addition of the years 1816-1818 and 
1836-1838; the important [New London] Connecticut 
Gazette, 1811-1816 and 1819-1820 is rich in War of 
1812 material, as is the file of the Huntingdon |Pennsyl- 
vania] Gazette for 1811-1814. The [Boston] Constitu- 
tional Telegraph for 1799-1801 is an important file, as 
is the very rare [New York] Timepiece which was edited 
by Philip Freneau. The first volume of this interesting 
paper, for the year 1797, came as the gift of Mr. Matt 
B. Jones. 

One of the most significant files secured this year is 
Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet for the Revolutionary 
years 1775-1776, and we also acquired the years 1778 
and 1786-1788. Another rare file is the Cherokee 
Advocate, published in English and Cherokee at 
Tahlequah, Indian Territory during the years 1849- 
1853. To this brief list might be added the collection 
of school and college journals to the number of 3900 
pieces, which came as the fourth large gift of Mr. 
Joseph M. Murphy. 

The more valuable files secured during the year are 
as follows: 
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CALIFORNIA 

Gazette, 1853-1857, scattering 

San Francisco, ALTA CALIFORNIA, 1849-1876, scattering 
COLORADO 

Denver, Rocky Mountain News, 1876-1877 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, CotumsBiAN REGISTER, 1816-1818, 1836-1838 
New Lonpon, Connecticut Gazette, 1811-1816, 1819-1820 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGETOWN, CoLUMBIAN GAZETTE, 1829 

GEORGETOWN, METROPOLITAN & Potomac ApvocaTE, 1837 
WASHINGTON, ConsTITUTION, 1859-1860 

WasuincTon, Darty 1853 

WASHINGTON, NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, 1871 

WASHINGTON SENTINEL, 1854 


GEORGIA 
SAVANNAH REPUBLICAN, 1853-1868, scattering 


INDIAN TERRITORY 
TAHLEQUAH, CHEROKEE ApvocaTE, 1849-1853 
IOWA 

KANESVILLE, FRONTIER GUARDIAN, 1851-1852, scattering 

KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, Kansas HERALD OF FREEDOM, 1855-1858, scattering 

KENTUCKY 

LovuISVILLE, EXAMINER, 1847-1849, scattering 

MAINE 
Batu, MAIneE Inquirer, 1824-1826 
Batu, MAINE 1842-1844 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, CHRISTIAN FREEMAN, 1848-1854 
Boston CoNSsTITUTIONAL TELEGRAPH, 1799-1801 
Boston Datty ADVERTISER, 1834 

Boston, EvENING GAZETTE, 1822-1823 

Boston INVESTIGATOR, 1837-1839 

Boston, MAssacHuUsETTs GAZETTE, 1764-1773, scattering 
Boston REcorpDER, 1819-1821 

LowELL OBSERVER, 1832-1833 

New Beprorp MorninG REcIsTEr, 1841-1845 
NEWBURYPORT, Essex JOURNAL, 1784-1789 
NEWBURYPORT HERALD, 1815 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PortsmMouTH, New Hampsuire Spy, 1787, scattering 
NEW JERSEY 
NewarRK ADVERTISER, 1851 
NEW YORK 


New York CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 1828-1833 
New York, Minerva, 1824 

New York Spectator, 1815-1820 

New York, Timepiece, 1797 

New York WEEKLY 1815 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NEWBERN Proaress, 1862, scattering 
OHIO 
CuILLocoTHE, WEEKLY Recorper, 1815 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HuntTINGDON Courier, 1797 

HunTINGDON GAZETTE, 1811-1814 

PHILADELPHIA, DESSERT TO THE TRUE AMERICAN, 1798-1799 
PHILADELPHIA, DunLap & CLAYPOOLE’s AMERICAN Daity ADVER- 


TISER, 1794-1795 
PHILADELPHIA, DuNLAP’s PENNSYLVANIA Packet, 1775-1776, 1778, 


1786-1788 
PHILADELPHIA, INDEPENDENT GAZETTEER, 1782-1783 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Mercury, 1784-1789 
PHILADELPHIA, TICKLER, 1810-1812 


UTAH 


Lake Ciry, Deseret News, 1853-1859, scattering 
Lake Cry, Kirk Anderson’s Valley Tan, 1858-1860, scattering 


VIRGINIA 
RICHOMOND ENQUIRER, 1806 
CANADA 
QuesBEc GAZETTE, 1826-1827 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 1856-1866 
New Era, 1853-1855 
HoNoLULvU, POLYNESIAN, 1848-1864 


MEXICO 
Mexico, Monitor Repus.icano, 1846-1847 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mania, ILLUsTRACION Fiuipina, 1859 
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First EpItTIoNs 


Every year adds many titles to our important collec- 
tion of American literary first editions. Since our las+ 
report we have secured, as the gift of Mr. George Il. 
Rockwood, twenty-three first editions of George B. 
Cheever; we have been so successful in picking up the 
rare little velumes of Clinton Scollard’s verses that our 
collection is nearly complete, and now stands second to 
his personal collection in the Scollard memorial room in 
Hamilton College. Our collection of Edgar Saltus first 
editions is also nearly complete, thanks to a lucky 
purchase of ten titles; and the addition of Mrs. Row- 
son’s novel, ‘“‘Sarah,’”’ Boston, 1813, fills the only 
serious gap in our outstanding collection of her works. 
We could enumerate many individual volumes of 
rarity and interest, such as the first English edition of 
“Huckleberry Finn,’”’ which appeared before the first 
American edition, Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ George 
Washington Cable’s ‘‘Old Creole Days,’ and many 
others recently received; but we will for lack of space 
refer to only one other title within this field. 

For many years it was the pleasant custom of Mr. 
Clarence W. Bowen and his father before him to invite 
the entire countryside to an annual Fourth of July 
picnic at their charming country home at Woodstock, 
Connecticut. Here in 1877 a large gathering of friends 
and neighbors assembled to listen to the usual program, 
eat a bountiful luncheon, and watch the evening fire- 
works. A feature of that day’s program was the reading 
of a poem about their own wooded hills and their 
pioneer ancestors delivered by their host’s old friend, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose own ancestors had 
settled in that beautiful valley. He called his poem 
‘“‘A Family Record” and some days after the celebra- 
tion the author sent an autographed, privately printed 
copy to his host. This first edition is now one of the 
rarest of Holmes’ writings, for only a few were printed 
for the author. The copy which he sent to Mr. Bowen 
is now one of our choice possessions through the gen- 
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erous thoughtfulness of our good friend and loyal 
member from Woodstock. 


PoETRY 


This library is particularly partial to early American 
poetry and nowhere can the student of American 
literature find more of it. Of the scores of early titles 
received during the year only four will be mentioned. 

The Reverend John Cleaveland (1722-1799), Yale, 
1745, spent most of his life as pastor of the Separatist 
Church at Ipswich. He was a militant preacher and a 
patriot, having served as chaplain both in the French 
and Indian War and in the Revolution. It is a tradi- 
tion of his parish that he preached all the young men 
among his people into the army and then went himself, 
taking his four sons with him. He published several 
sermons and controversial tracts and at least one 
poetical pamphlet in memory of his father. It is 
entitled: “An Epicedium. Or a poetical attempt upon 
the life & death of Mr. Josiah Cleaveland, late of 
Canterbury. Who departed this life (undoubtedly) to a 
better, February 9th, 1750,51. Aged sixty years, four 
months, and two days.” . . . Boston: Printed by 
S. Kneeland, 1753. [4], 12 p., 8vo. Though the author’s 
name does not appear on the title, it is revealed in an 
acrostic in the poetical preface as: “John Cleaveland 
author of this little book and pastor of a church in 
Ipswich.’”’ The main poem which occupies pages 1-12 
tells the story of his father’s life, names his children, 
and ends with an exhortation to his family and friends. 
An epitaph completes this curious filial tribute which 
appears to have survived in only two or three tattered 
copies, one in Essex Institute and now one in our 
library, through the gift of one of our most generous 
friends. An account of the author and his poem appears 
in Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. 24, p. 
140-145. The piece is not mentioned by Sabin or 
Wegelin, and Evans 6980 gives an incorrect collation 
and locates no copy. 
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Much of the verse of the Revolutionary period 
contained more of patriotic zeal than of poetry. This 
is true of the very rare: ‘‘Poems upon several occasions, 
viz. I. A poem on the enemy’s first coming to Boston; 
the burning of Charlestown; the fight at Bunker-Hill, 
&c. II. The widow’s lamentation. III. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream. IV. Against oppression. V. An heroic 
poem on the taking of Gen. Burgoyne, &c. - 
Boston: Printed for the author. 1779.” 16 p., 12mo. 

Here is the way the unknown poet describes the 
skirmish at Concord: 


But oh! this cruel foe 
Went on in haste, 

To Concord they did go, 
And there did waste 
Some stores in their rage, 
To gratify old Gage, 

His name in every page 
Shall be defam’d. 


The war inspired all but one of these heroic poems 
and as we read them we cannot doubt that the author 
was, as he signed himself, ‘“‘A friend to Liberty.” 
Though we do not know his name, we would be 
willing to hazard a guess that this interesting collection 
was written by our old friend Nathaniel Bolton of 
Oakham. We know from an advertisement in the 
Worcester Spy of April 8, 1779 that he published a 
poem in that year on the surrender of Burgoyne and 
though no copy has survived, it is probably the same 
as ‘‘An heroic poem on the taking of Gen. Burgoyne’”’ 
which appeared in the same year in the anonymous 
“Poems upon several occasions.’’ Though the imprint 
reads: ‘“‘Boston: Printed for the author. 1779,”’ it is also 
quite possible that the pamphlet was printed at 
Worcester by Isaiah Thomas for its four different type 
ornaments were all being used by Thomas during this 
period, and it is not improbable that the advertisement 
in the Spy may have referred to this very pamphlet. 
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Such collections as this tell us better than many 
pages from a modern historian the depth of feeling of 
the common man of the days of 1779. Poetry published 
while the war was on is very rare and we can discover 
but four copies of this little piece, those at Brown, the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and our copy for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Matt B. Jones. 

One of the most sprightly and interesting of the 
famous group known as the Hartford Wits was John 
Trumbull whose poem ‘M’Fingal’’ was the most 
powerful anti-British satire of the Revolutionary 
period. This entertaining piece is still excellent reading 
and its popularity is shown by its twenty-five editions 
which appeared between 1775 and 1881. One of the 
rarest editions of this work is that printed in Lexington, 
Kentucky in 1814, and we were fortunate in securing 
one of the two known copies this year. Since there is no 
good bibliography of Trumbull’s works, a checklist is 
given below, with locations in the principal libraries. 
From an examination of this list, it appears that our 
library has thirty-three titles, while our nearest rival, 
the New York Public Library has but twenty-eight. 
The Library of Congress and Brown University have 
twenty-seven each. The Burton Historical Collection 
which, by the way, is rich in Trumbull manuscripts, 
owns twenty-five printed works, Harvard has twenty- 
two, Yale twenty, the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and New York Historical Society nineteen each, the 
Boston Public Library eighteen, and the Huntington 
Library fifteen. 


Joun TRUMBULL CHECKLIST. 


Anarchiad. By D. Humphreys, J. Barlow, John Trumbull and Lemuel 
Hopkins. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease, 1861. viii, 120 p., 18mo. 
AAS. BA. BPL. BU. HCL. HEH. NYPL. YC. 

—Same, 2d ed. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease, 1862. viii, 120 p., 18mo. 
HEH. YC. 

Biographical sketch of the character of Governor [Jonathan] Trumbull 
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[Jr.]. [Hartford: Hudson & Goodwin. 1809]. 13 p., 8vo. BPL. HCL. 
NYPL. UTS. ¥C. 

The Double conspiracy [Hartford], 1783. 85, [2] p., 8vo. Aas. 

Elegy on the death of Mr. Buckingham St. John. [New Haven: Thomas 
and Samuel Green, 1771]. Folio broadside. BU. HEH. MHS. NYHS. 
Facsimile, Heartman’s Historical Series, No. 12. N.Y., 1915. Aas, ete. 

Elegy on the times. New Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green, 1775. 15 p., 
8vo. BA. BPL. BU. CHS. HCL. HEH. LC. MHS. NYHS. YC. 

Essay on use and advantages of the fine arts. New Haven: T. and S. 
Green, [1770] 16 p., 8vo. AAS. BM. CHS. HCL. HEH. LC. MHS. YC. 

M’Fingal. Canto I. Philadelphia: William and Thomas Bradford, 1775. 
[Printed Jan., 1776]. [2], 40 p., 8vo. BA. BU. pDPL (Burton). HEH. 
HSP. JCB. LC. LCP. MHS. NYHS. 

—Same, London: J. Almon, 1776. 44 p., 8vo. Aas. BM. BU. Cornell. cv. 
pPL (Burton). HEH. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WLC. 

—Same, Hartford: Nathaniel Patten, 1782. 96 p., 8vo. AAS. CHS. HEH. 
NYPL. 

—Same, Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1782. 100 p. Aas. BA. BPL. 
BM. BU. CHS. EI. HCL. HEH. JCB. LC. LCP. NYHS. NYPL. UTEX, YC. 

—Same, Hartford: Bavil Webster, 1782. 96 p., 8vo. AAS. LC. NYPL. 

—Same, Boston: Peter Edes, 1785. 110 p., 8vo. AAS. BPL. BU. CU. 
pPL (Burton). HCL. MHS. NYPL. UTEX. YC. 

—Same, Philadelphia: Mathew Carey, 1787. 125 p., 32mo. Aas. DPL 
(Burton). HCL. JcB. 

—Same, in American Museum, Vol. I, 1787, p. 353-381. as, ete. 

—Same, Philadelphia: Mathew Carey, 1791. 95, [1] p., 8vo. Aas. BPL. 
BM. BU. CU. DPL (Burton). HCL. HEH. HSP. JCB. LCP. MHS. MINNHB. 
NYPL. UROCH, UTEX. WLC. YC. 

—Same, Fifth edition. London: J. 8. Jordan, 1792. [2], v-xv, 142 p., 8vo. 
AAS. BPL, BM. BU. DPL (Burton). HCL. JCB. NYPL. WLC. YC. 

—Same, Sixth edition. London: Chapman & Co., 1793. xv, 142 p., 8vo. 
BA. DPL (Burton). HCL. NYPL. 

—Same, New York: John Buel, 1795. vii, 136 p., 8 plates, 8vo. Aas. BU. 
DPL (Burton). HCL. HEH. HSP. JCB. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. WLC. YC. 
—Same, Boston: Manning & Loring for Ebenezer Larkin, 1799. 141, [3] 

p., 12mo. AAS. BA. BPL. BU. EI. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. UTEX. YC. 

—Same, Elizabeth-Town: Woodruff & Periam, 1805. 155 p., 16mo. Aas. 
ppL (Burton). HCL. HEH. LC. UTEX. 

—Same, N. Y.: E. Low, 1810. vii, 136 p., 9 plates, 8vo. Bu. ppL (Burton). 
LC. 

—Same, Baltimore: A. Miltenberger, 1812. 131, 130-146 p., 3 plates, 
24mo. AAS. BPL. BU. DPL (Burton). LC. NYHS. NYPL. 

—Same, Albany: E. & E. Hosford, 1813. 112 p., 18mo. Aas. BU. cv. 
pPL (Burton). BI. MHS. NYPL. UTEX. 

—Same, [Augusta: Peter Edes, for] Ezekiel Goodale, Hallowell Bookstore, 
1813. 138, [4] p., 18mo. AAS. BA. BM. BPL. BU. CU. DPL (Burton). 
EI. HCL. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. UTEX. Same, with cover imprint: 
Boston: F. Bedlington, 1824. Aas. 
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—Same, Lexington: William Essex & Son, and H. C. Sleight, 1814. 
158 p., 18mo. Aas. pPL (Burton). 

—Same, Hudson: [Ashbel Stoddard, for] W. E. Norman, 1816. 146 p., 
3 plates, 18mo. Aas. BU. DpL (Burton). EI. HCL. MINNHS. NYBS. 
NYPL. 

—Same, Hudson: [Ashbel Stoddard, for] W. E. Norman, 1816. 145 p., 
front., 18mo., last page reset. AAS. BPL. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. 

—Same, Boston: John G. Scobie, 1826. 184 p., 18mo. Aas. BPL. BU. 
ppt (Burton). EI. HCL. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. 

—Same, Philadelphia: C. P. Fessenden, 1839. 120 p., 18mo. Aas. BU. 
pPL (Burton). HSP. LC. MHS. NYPL. 

—Same, revised. Hartford: S. Andrus & Son, 1856. 183 p., front., 8vo. 
AAS. BA. BM. BPL. BU. CU. DPL (Burton). LC. NYPL. UTEX. WHS. YC. 

—Same, N. Y.: G. P. Putnam, 1860. 322 p., front., 8vo. AAs. BPL. BU. 
cu. ppL (Burton). HCL. LC. MINNHS. NYHS. NYPL. UTEX. WLC. YC. 

—Same, N. Y.: G. P. Putnam, Hurd and Houghton, 1864. 322 p. 12mo. 
AAS. BA. BPL. BU. CU. DPL (Burton). HSP. NYHS. NYPL. YC. 

—Same, N. Y.: American Book Exchange, 1881. 322 p., 12mo. Aas. Bu. 
cu. ppL (Burton). HCL. HEH. LC. NYHS. NYPL. UCHIC. YC. 

[Royal Arms] A new proclamation! By Thomas Gage. [In verse] [Hart- 
ford: Ebenezer Watson, 1775]. 8 p.. 8vo. Lc. 

Thomas Gage’s proclamation versified. [N. Y., 1775]. Folio broadside. usp. 

Observations on the peculiar case of the whig merchants indebted to 
Great Britain . . . N. Y., 1785. 31 p., 8vo. BA. HEH. JCB. LC. MHS. 
NYHS. 

Poetical works of John Trumbull. Hartford: Printed for Samuel G. 
Goodrich, by Lincoln & Stone, 1820. 2 vols., front., engr. titles, and 
4 plates. The engraved plates “Printed by D. Russell.” aas. BA. BM. 
BPL. BU. DPL (Burton). EI. GTS. HCL. HEH, HSP. LC. LIHS. MBS. 
NYHS. NYPL. UP. UTEX. UTS. WHS. WLC. YC. 

—Same. In The Colonnade, Vol. 14, N. Y., 1922. as, ete. 

Progress of dullness. Part I. [New Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green] 
1772. 20 p., 8vo. BPL. ppL (Burton). Mus. 

—Same, Part I, 2d ed. [New Haven: T. and 8. Green] 1773. 20 p., 8vo. 
AAS. CHS. HCL. LC. NYPL. YC. 

—Same, Part II. [New Haven: T. and S. Green], 1773. 27 [1] p., 8vo. 
AAS. BPL. BU. CHS. HCL. LC. MHS. NYHS. NYPL. YC. 

—Same, Part III]. New Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green, 1773. 
28 p., 8vo. AAS. BA. HCL. JCB (lacks last 3 leaves). Lc. Yc. 

—Same, complete. Exeter: Henry Ranlet, 1794. 72 p., 12mo. Aas. BM. 
BU. DPL (Burton). HCL. LC. LCP. MHS. NYPL. YC. 

—Same, Carlisle: George Kline for Archibald Loudon, 1797. 72 p., 12mo. 
BU. HSP. LC. NYPL. WLC. 

—Same, Wrentham: Nathaniel Heaton for David Heaton, Providence, 
1801. 72 p.,24mo. AAS. BU. EI. LC. NYHS. 


It is only a step from the Revolution to the War of 
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1812, and we find among the many who celebrated its 
victories in verse, a young Vermont lad whose father 
had fought in the previous war and was again a 
volunteer at the battle of Plattsburgh. John Wood- 
worth of Montpelier began in 1815 and published four 
years later an epic poem of forty-six pages commemo- 
rating that famous American victory. It was entitled: 
“The Battle of Plattsburgh: a poem, in three cantos. 
By an American youth. . . . Montpelier: Printed by 
E. P. Walton, 1819.” 46 p., 12mo. 

The author in his introduction quite disarms the 
critic when he modestly says: 

Concerning the reception with which his poem may meet, as 
respects his own reputation, no writer ever had less cause to be 
anxious. As a writer, he has no reputation to lose, and from 
attending circumstances, has no prospect of enjoying an 
opportunity to acquire any. 

The poem is written in the traditional classical 
manner of the period and pagan gods and heroes jostle 
those of America in its spirited and not too badly 
written verses. Our fine uncut copy in the original 
wrappers came from Mr. Jones and there is also a copy 
at Brown and one in the Grosvenor Library. 

The author also wrote in verse: ‘‘An Address to 
youth.” Montpelier, 1819, the only copy located by 
Wegelin being in our collection. 


BROADSIDE BALLADS AND PoEMS 


To the collector of Americana nothing is more 
interesting than the elusive broadsides in which our 
ancestors expressed in very bad verse their feelings of 
sorrow for the death of their loved ones or their joy at 
the military or naval victories of the new nation. The 
calamities of nature and the stern justice of the day 
which not infrequently ended at the scaffold also 
called forth the poetic muse. These crude and ephem- 
eral verses are, however, of real value to the historian, 
for they help him to get the feel of the times of which 
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he is writing; they reconstruct the very human 

emotions of the average man and they show in vivid, 

though halting fashion the topics of every day interest 

which add so much to a reconstruction of our early 
history. 

We are seldom so fortunate as to find a broadside 
poem as early as 1710, but not many months ago 
Mr. Jones sent us one entitled: “Tears dropt at the 
funeral of . . . Mrs. Elizabeth Hatch. . . [who died] 
May 18th Anno 1710.” [Boston?, 1710]. This folio 
broadside is signed at the end with the initials J. M., 
and was undoubtedly written by Rev. Joseph Metcalf 
of Falmouth in whose church the subject of these 
funeral verses and her husband Moses Hatch were 
prominent members. The broadside seems to be 
unique, for it was unknown to Evans, Ford, Sabin, and 
Wegelin, and to have escaped all of these industrious 
bibliographers indicates that it is rare indeed. 

Other broadsides have, this year, reached our port- 
folios by the score, but we shall be content with the 
following list of some twenty which, for one reason or 
another seem interesting. 

Weld, Edmund. Diologue between Death, the Soul, Body, World and 
Jesus Christ. Boston: E. Russell. [1787]. (See Ford 947, 8, 2603 and 
Wegelin 419 for other editions. This is unique.) This and the seven 
following broadsides are from the collection of Rev. Timothy Alden 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and are the gift of Mr. Matt B. Jones. 

Lines made after the great earthquake in 1755. [n. p., circa 1803). 

Richards, [George]. Solemn dirge [and] Masonic hymn. [1799]. 

Job Weeden, Salem News-Boy . . . Jan. 1, 1772. [Essex Gazette carrier’s 
address in verse]. Not in Tapley. Broadside, 8vo. 

Order of performance at the Chapel Church . . . June 13, 1809 [with Dr. 
Belknap’s version of Psalm 88 and Mrs. Morton’s Hymn.] 

Wentworth, John. Patriotic odes. July, 1804. 

Elegaic odes on the death of fifteen seamen . . . 1804. 

Plummer, Jonathan. Elegy on the death of Rev. John Murray. 1793. 

Horrid massacre at Dartmoor Prison, England. [n. p., 1815]. Wegelin 
1928. This and the five following items are the gift of Mr. Matt B. 
Jones. 

The Boston frigate’s engagement. [n. p., circa 1815]. pei. Ford 2991. 

The Happy man and true gentleman. Danbury, 1791. 

Bold Dighton. [n. p., cirea 1815]. 
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Horrid murder. Augusta, 1806. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, and Saw ye my hero George. [n. p., circa 1825]. 

July 25, 1773. Verses on the sudden and awful death of Mrs. Rebecca 
Giles . . . [Boston, 1773]. Er. Ford 1690; Wegelin 822n. 

Newburyport, July 23, 1794/On Saturday last the following melancholy 
accident took place./. . ./Elegy/occasioned by the above account/ 

. . . [n. p., 1794]. et. Ford 2727; not in Evans or Wegelin. 

Newburyport, Sept. 3, 1794./The author of the following about a/ . . ./ 
The second number of the Times,/a solemn elegy./ . . . [n. p., 1794]. 
EI. Not in Evans, Ford, or Wegelin. This is a continuation of 
Wegelin 794. 

The Unknown world . . . Coverly . . . Boston, [1800]. Er. Hc. NYHs. 
Ford 3387. 

Lines composed on the death of General Washington. [n .p., 1800]. x1. 
NYHS. Ford 3228; Wegelin 1311. 

Division muster [Verse] [Circa 1817]. e1. Ford 3065. 

Murder of Joseph White . . . Salem . . . April 7, 1830 . . . [Verse]. 31. 
Boston [1830] 


HuMor 


American artists and authors generally represent 
our eighteenth century ancestors as a long faced crew 
who would consider it a sin to smile and would indig- 
nantly resent a hearty peal of laughter. They were, 
however, quite as ready to see a joke as their de- 
scendants and, judging by our contemporary radio 
programs, laughed at many of the same quips and 
witty stories as do we. 

It is very difficult, however, to discover copies of 
their old time jest books, which have been generally 
read to tatters. So we were very lucky in securing this 
year examples of three of these garrulous little twelve- 
mos. One of them is entitled ‘“‘The New entertaining 
Philadelphia jest-book, and chearful witty com- 
panion” . . . Philadelphia: W. Woodhouse, 1790. 
100 p. It was reprinted in Philadelphia the following 
year and was unconcernedly pirated by Isaiah Thomas 
who altered and printed it in Worcester in 1795 under 
the title: ‘“Funny stories; or, the American jester: 
being a companion for a merry good fellow.” 143 p., 
front., 12mo. (Aas). This in turn was used as a quarry 
for another work with the same title but with textual 
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changes, published in New York by Evert Duyckinck 
in 1814. 108 p. (Aas). 

“‘Tom Paine’s jests’”’ was first printed in London in 
1793, (NYPL, WLC) and reprinted there the following 
year (BM. NYPL). Its first American edition which we 
now have, appeared with the imprint: Philadelphia: 
Printed [by Richard Folwell] for Mathew Carey, 1794. 
65, [6] p. It was reprinted with many changes in text 
two years later by Carey (AAS, BU, HCL, HEH, JCB, LC, 
NYPL) and seems to have been very popular, though it 
is improbable that it was written by the famous author 
whose name helped make it so popular. 

Perhaps the best early book of this class was “‘The 
American jest book,’”’ Philadelphia: Printed for M. 
Carey, and W. Spotswood, 1789. 96, 96 p., front. 
(Aas), and reprinted in 1791. A considerable number 
of the more than six hundred jokes in the volume are 
of American origin and not a few have to do with the 
Revolutionary War. The following example must have 
made the old soldiers of Washington’s army chuckle 
when they read it: 

Mr. Mackenzie, who has sometimes been called the Scots 
Addison, is by profession an attorney. He was lately in 
company with Sir William Howe, in the Highlands of Scotland. 
After dinner, the conversation happened to turn upon poison; 
the various effects of different species were mentioned, and 
among others, those of ratsbane and laurel water. 

“We say in England,” said the General to Mr. Mackenzie, 
“that ratsbane will not kill a lawyer.”’ ‘And we say in Scot- 
land,” replied the wit, “that some generals are in no danger 
from laurel.” 


And here is an Indian anecdote from Isaiah Thomas’ 
collection of ‘‘Funny stories’”’ published in 1795: 

A young Indian missionary, at a catechisical lecture, de- 
manded of a tawny princess, how many commandments there 
were. “Nine, sir.”” “What, have not I learnt you ten?” 

“Yes, Mr. Minister, and last night you learnt me to break 
one.”’ 


The third of our newly acquired jest books is called: 
“Laugh and be fat, or, the wit’s merry medley.” . . . 
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New-York: John Harrisson, 1793. 143 p., front. (Aas). 
We have located no other copy. A contemporary 
advertisement tells us of the publication of ‘“‘Shakes- 
peare’s jests.’’ New York, 1774, but no copy has come 
to light, nor do we know of an earlier jest book printed 
in America. There were a number of others such as the 
“Jolly Hibernian,’’ Philadelphia, 1790, and the ‘““Comi- 
cal sayings of Paddy from Cork,” Concord, 1793, 
Baltimore, 1794, and Norwich, 1794, which are 
doubtless the ancestors of the jokes beginning: ‘‘There 
were two Irishmen.” 

Of course the early almanacs are rich in humor, as 
Miss Constance Rourke discovered when she examined 
our collection in writing her history of ‘“‘American 
humor,’ New York, 1931. Native poetry, drama, 
newspapers, diaries, and travels are also full of wit and 
funny anecdotes and this material was heavily drawn 
on by Mr. Carl Holliday in his “Wit and humor of 
Colonial days,’’ Philadelphia, 1912. It is to be hoped 
that the lack of an adequate bibliography of American 
comic literature may some day be supplied. 


JUVENILES AND TEXTBOOKS 


It is quite unusual to discover a textbook used in 
America in the seventeenth century, but this year 
brought us a Latin copy of Aphthonius’ “Progym- 
nasmata.’’ London, 1636 which, from a study of the 
many autographs scribbled on its pages, must have 
been used in the famous Ipswich Grammar School in 
the last half of the seventeenth century. We are not 
surprised to find among the signatures those of a 
number of youths who later graduated from Harvard, 
but it is rather unusual to discover the names of three 
girls and one negro among these old time school 
children. It is probable that Jack Negro whose name 
is scrawled on page 83 was a promising young slave 
whose owner thought worthy of a classical education. 
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This edition of Aphthonius, by the way, does not 
appear in the Short Title Catalogue. 

Nathan Bailey, famous for the vulgarities of his 
folio dictionary, which was preéminent before it was 
eclipsed by Dr. Johnson, was an English schoolmaster 
as well as a lexicographer and died in 1742. He wrote a 
very popular Latin textbook called: “English and 
Latine exercises for school-boys.”’ It was reprinted in 
Boston by Fleet for Samuel Phillips in 1720 and 
became one of the earliest Latin schoolbooks published 
in the United States. It was so rare that Dr. Rosen- 
bach mentioned only his own copy in the bibliography 
of his collection of children’s books (Rosenbach 16), 
and so we were greatly pleased when we recently 
secured a copy. 

Juveniles have poured in by the hundreds this year, 
thanks to the acquisition of several old private 
libraries, the purchase of a number of good sized lots, 
and especially to the gift of over one hundred volumes 
by Mr. Jones and a like number by Mr. Taylor. Some 
of these titles might seem individually unimportant, 
but they will bring joy to the two young women now 
at work on a full bibliography of American children’s 
books. We cannot leave this subject, however, without 
mentioning our unique Exeter, N. H., 1782 New Eng- 
land Primer, those of Northampton, 1808 and Haver- 
hill, 1811, as well as about forty-five other minor 
editions, including some duplicates which we recently 
secured en bloc. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that out collection of New England Primers is much 
the largest in the country, though Mr. Bates’, Dr. 
Rosenbach’s, Mr. Stone’s and Mrs. Little’s collections 
contain many rare issues which, alas, we still lack. It 
is fortunate that a new edition of the standard biblio- 
graphy of the New England Primer is about to appear. 
Now some one should compile a companion volume 
covering the other American primers published up to 
1830, and this might be followed by a similar descrip- 
tion of the catechisms of the period. 
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CAPTIVITIES 


No report would be complete without reference to at 
least a few new Indian captivities and frontier narra- 
tives. Of course, we always like te add one more to our 
collection of the editions of Rev. John William’s 
Redeemed Captive. This year it was the rare New 
London edition of 1776. 

We also received, as Mr. Jones’ gift, a unique copy 
of the “Narrative of the sufferings of Mr. Robert 
Forbes, and family, in a journey from Canada to the 
Kennebec River in which three of their children were 
starved to death.”’ Portland: Printed by A. W. 
Thayer. 1823. 19 p.,12mo. The story of this pioneer 
adventure and tradgey was originally written by Arthur 
Bradman and of his story we have three editions. The 
present title, however, is the Bradman narrative con- 
densed and edited by a new hand. Fortunately the 
preface which is signed: The writer has these words 
crossed out in our copy and the words: ‘“‘Uncle Eben’”’ 
written beneath. This change is in the hand of Miss 
Charlotte K. Greenleaf whose autograph appears 
elsewhere in the volume. Her uncle was Ebenezer 
Greeneleaf (1781-1851) of Williamsburg, Maine, and 
it was undoubtedly he who edited this edition of the 
Forbes narrative of which we appear to have the only 
copy. 

We now also have a copy of the very rare captivity: 
“An Affecting account of the tragical death of Major 
Swan, and of the captivity of Mrs. Swan and infant 
child, by the savages, in April last—{1815]. This 
unfortunate lady and her little son were taken prison- 
ers by the Indians, at a small village near St. Louis, 
and conveyed near 700 miles through an uncivilized 
wilderness, where they were fortunately redeemed by a 
Spanish trader, in July last. Boston, Printed by 
H. Trumbull . . .”’ [circa 1815]. 24 p., folding colored 
woodcut frontispiece, 12mo. There are copies of this 
rarity in the Ayer collection and the Library of Con- 
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gress, both lacking the frontispiece which is fortunately 
present in our copy. 

One of the most interesting and famous of New York 
frontiersmen was Tom Quick the Indian Slayer whose 
narrative was written by James E. Quinlan and pub- 
lished serially in his weekly paper, the Republican 
Watchman at Monticello, New York. The following 
year, 1851, a twelvemo edition was separately printed 
by the author and a copy of this rare first edition is 
now ours through the gift of one of our members. 
Though largely true, there are a few tall traditions in 
the volume reminiscent of “the Baron” or Paul 
Bunyan. Still, it is trustworthy in the main and most 
entertaining, for the author was the leading historian 
of the region and knew how to write. Quick saw his 
father tomahawked and scalped by Indians when he 
was a boy and he swore to get every possible redskin in 
revenge. Naturally, he had many adventures but, 
curiously enough, he lived a long life and died in bed 
after having killed ninety-nine Indians. Being some- 
thing of an idealist, Tom always regretted that final 
Indian whom he never caught. 


THREE Micuty MEN or Gop—CoTTron MATHER, 
Moses MATHER, AND GEORGE WHITEFIELD 


Bibliographical discoveries are always thrilling, but 
when one finds a lost Cotton Mather which no one has 
previously identified or described, there is real cause for 
rejoicing. We know from Cotton Mather’s dairy that 
during the week of October 5, 1721 he finished the 
manuscript of a tract written in French for the purpose 
of combatting the persecution of protestants in 
France. This essay he proposed publishing for dis- 
tribution in France and Holland (Diary for Oct. 5, 12, 
24, 1721). 

On December 21, he says: “‘I am sending to Holland 
my ‘Grande Voix du Ciel Ala France,’ that it may that 
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way gett into France.’”’ Nothing came of this plan, 
however, for on October 22, 1724 he further records in 
his diary: ‘‘I sent it into Holland, and have had no 
Account concerning it. I am inclinable to be at the 
Expence of printing it here, and so sending it into 
France, as many ways as I can.” (Diary, Oct. 22, 
Nov. 20, 1724). 

From about November 20 to December 31, 1724, 
Mather was so sick that he made no daily entries in his 
diary, but when he was somewhat better, probably 
early in January, he wrote up the month of December 
in retrospect. He says: “‘In this Time [December, 1724] 
also, I gott into the Press (and corrected the Press- 
work of it) an Essay in the French Tongue, which I 
had prepared before my falling Sick . . . an Essay 
which I putt myself unto the Expence of Publishing; 
under the Title of, ‘Une Grande Voix du Ciel a la 
France.’ And I apply myself immediately to Methods 
of getting it convey’d into France; which I have 
already a various Prospect of.” 

The diary does not give the date of the publication 
of this piece or the name of its printer, though the 
latter was obviously a local Boston craftsman. When 
Samuel Mather came to list his father’s publications, 
he dates this work in 1724, probably because the diary 
tells of his father reading proof on it during December 
of that year. Haven’s and Sibley’s listing of Mather’s 
writings follow Samuel Mather’s list and so modern 
bibliographers have given this French piece the 1724 
date. Of course, the author’s illness or the printer’s 
slowness may have caused a delay in the appearance of 
the tract, or the author, knowing that it would not be 
distributed for several weeks or months, may have had 
it dated ahead. At any rate, the pamphlet bears the 
date 1725 on its title. 

A copy of this rare tract has just been discovered in 
our collection where it has been hidden, unrecognized 
and unidentified, in an old pamphlet volume for many 
years. Its title is as follows: 
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[rule]/Une/Grande Voix/du Ciel/a la/France./[rule]/Eccl. 
VIII. 5./Le Coeur du Sage connoist le Temps; et/le moyen 
qu’on doit tenir./[rule]/M DCC XXV./[rule]. [2], 18 p., small 
8vo. Signatures A-B in fours, C in two. Verso of title blank. 


Though there is no imprint, the distinctive type 
ornaments on page one prove this to have been printed 
in Boston by B. Green, probably in 1725. 

The fact that only this one fine and perfect copy has 
ever come to light is easily understood when we 
remember that the author sent the entire edition 
abroad for distribution in France. 

Last summer Mr. Jones sent us an old pamphlet 
volume which supplied us with every one of the first 
editions of the writings of Moses Mather which we 
needed to make our set complete. The first of these is 
“The Visible church.” New York: Hugh Gaine, 
[1769], but wrongly dated on the title page 1759. 
Previous bibliographers seem not to have noticed the 
errata note on the last page which corrects the imprint 
date. Copies at AAS, BA, CHS, NYHS. 

The second pamphlet in the volume, also entitled, 
“The Visible church,”’ but printed at New Haven in 
1770, is not a second edition, but a continuation of 
the first title, a fact which not all bibliographers have 
noted. Then follows the same author’s “A Brief 
view,’’ New Haven, 1772, another rarity. Thus we 
gradually fill in the remaining gaps in our remarkable 
collection of the writings of America’s most interesting 
and prolific family of colonial authors. 

For many years we have owned an excellent collec- 
tion of contemporary tracts by and about that Godly, 
homely, eloquent, cross-eyed pulpit orator, Rev. 
George Whitefield; so we were greatly delighted when 
Mr. Thomas W. Streeter presented us with twenty- 
three tracts by or about Whitefield, not a one of which 
we had. They include nine printed in America between 
1739 and 1792, and fourteen in Great Britain between 
1738 and 1759. It is a very valuable lot and two or 
three of the American imprints are very rare. The 
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English imprints were also most welcome, for our 
collection was weak in the English editions. We now 
have between a hundred and fifty and two hundred 
titles by or about Whitefield. No man reached the 
hearts of more Americans in the colonial period, and 
we are fortunate to have such a rich collection of the 
source material for those wishing to study his career 
and the religious history of his time. 


THE REVOLUTION 


The outstanding addition to our Revolutionary 
collection this year was Mr. Jones’s gift of the official 
Massachusetts broadside edition of the Declaration of 
Independence, printed by order of the Legislature at 
Salem by E. Russell between July 17 and August 5, 1776. 

Probably at least four other broadside editions were 
printed in Massachusetts before the official issue. A 
copy of the first Philadelphia edition reached Boston 
on Saturday, July 13th, as we know from at least three 
contemporary diaries. Probably not later than the 
following Monday it was put in type by John Gill and 
Powars and Willis and hurriedly printed with various 
typographical errors, but without imprint (Evans 
15162. Copies at EI, MHS, private collection. ) 

Probably within a day or two, it was reprinted from 
the same type with the errors corrected, with the 
heading reset, and with the addition of the imprint 
(Evans 15161, Ford 1954. Bostonian Soc. and mus). 

Another edition, also very hastily printed, omitted 
the ‘“‘n’”’ from the word Hancock. It has no imprint, 
but from the fact that the unique copy in our library 
is known to have been posted up in Newburyport at 
the time of publication, we may hazard a guess that it 
was printed there by the local printer, John Mycall, 
sometime during the week of July 14th. (Ford 1952. 
Copy at AAs.) 

A fourth broadside edition was printed in four 
columns (the others were all in two columns) without 
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imprint, but the fact that a unique copy is owned by 
Essex Institute leads one to think that it might have 
been printed in Salem either by John Rogers or Ezekiel 
Russell, probably before the official Massachusetts 
edition. (Evans 15164. Ford 1953. Copy at BI.) 

The Declaration had also appeared in various Mas- 
sachusetts newspapers as follows: 


Salem, American Gazette, July 16 
Worcester. Massachusetts Spy, July 17 
Boston, New England Chronicle, July 18 
Boston, Continental Journal, July 18 
Newburyport, Essex Journal, July 19 
Boston, Boston Gazette, July 22 


All of these issues are in our library except the 
Essex Journal. 

The previous appearance of the text of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in at least six Massachusetts 
newspapers and four broadside editions may explain 
the delay in the printing of the official edition, which 
was authorized on July 17th and was ready for distribu- 
tion on August 5th. It was sent to the various towns 
of the state for publication from the pulpit and in most 
cases this took place on August 11th. (Evans 15163. 
Ford 1955. Copies in the collections of AAs, EI, MHS 
(imperfect), NyPL (imperfect), private collection). 

It is not generally known that four official copies of 
the first edition were sent to Massachusetts, and the 
assumption that only one copy was sent has led to not 
a little confusion. 

The first printing of the Declaration of Independence 
was the broadside authorized by Congress and printed 
in Philadelphia by John Dunlap on July 5, 1776. It 
was reprinted on the 6th in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post, this being the first newspaper publication (in 
AAS). On the 6th, John Hancock, President of Congress, 
sent copies of the broadside, among others, to General 
Washington who was then in New York, to General 
Ward in command of the Continental troops in the 
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Boston area, and to the Massachusetts legislature then 
sitting at Watertown. 

On July 9th General Washington also sent copies of 
the Declaration to General Ward and to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. Since the post rider who left 
Philadelphia on the 6th may have reached New Eng- 
land a day earlier than the one who left General 
Washington at New York on the 9th, we may suppose 
that it was the former who went by way of the shore 
road and reached Newport on the 12th and furnished 
a copy from which the Newport broadside edition of 
the Declaration was printed by S. Southwick on the 
13th. (Private collection and rrus collection. Both 
also have the official Rhode Island edition printed 
from the same type.) He it doubtless was who 
reached Boston with the Declaration on the 13th, and 
it was probably from the copies he carried that the 
four unauthorized Massachusetts broadside editions 
were printed. The 13th being Saturday, the Declara- 
tion could not be placed in the hands of the Council 
and Assembly at Watertown until Monday the 15th. 

In the meantime the other post rider, presumably 
with the dispatches from General Washington, reached 
Hartford on the 12th and Worcester at noon on Sunday 
the 14th, where he stopped for dinner. While here, he 
supplied Isaiah Thomas with a copy for publication in 
his newspaper and the latter promptly mounted the 
portico of the South Meeting House and read the 
document to the crowd which had rapidly gathered 
on receipt of the news. This was the first public reading 
of the Declaration in Massachusetts. Thomas printed 
the document in the next issue of his Massachusetts Spy 
on the 17th. 

Leaving Worcester after his noon meal on the 14th, 
the post rider went on to Watertown and Boston where 
he delivered the second official copy on the 15th. The 
Declaration of Independence was read to the Massa- 
chusetts Council and Assembly at Watertown on the 
16th and was officially published from the balcony of 
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the State House on the 18th. (J. H. Hazleton. The 
Declaration of Independence. N. Y., 1906; J. H. 
Edmonds. ‘How Massachusetts received the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” Worcester, 1925; W. C. Ford. 
Massachusetts broadsides. Bost., 1922; Evans’ Ameri- 
can Bibliography.) 

We have also secured the important Revolutionary 
Journals of Congress printed in Philadelphia in 1779 
and an anonymous ‘Military guide’ printed in 
Philadelphia in 1776 for the use of the Continental 
troops, as well as a hitherto undescribed undated 
edition of Baron Steuben’s ‘‘Letter on the militia,’ 
printed in New York in 1784. We also have the more 
common dated edition of the same year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The early development of our country was largely 
dependent on the expansion of our transportation 
system. As settlement moved westward, it was 
imperative that means of communication be developed 
for the westward movement of settlers and for the 
transportation back to the eastern markets of the coal, 
the grain, and other products by the sale of which the 
pioneers were able to pay for their newly acquired 
lands and build the great cities of the west. 

The historian is, therefore, keenly interested in the 
development of our early canals and railroads as shown 
in the reports of the early companies. We were very 
fortunate this year to have received from Mr. Charles 
H. Taylor a splendid collection of 142 of these rare 
reports issued in the 30’s and 40’s and about equally 
divided between canal and railroad companies. From 
them we can reconstruct the story of the opening of the 
Pennsylvania coal fields, the development of the canals 
of New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Delaware; and the railroads of the same states, as well 
as those of New England, Florida, Michigan, Maryland, 
Virginia, and other states in the west and south. We 
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can trace the growth of the network of canals and of 
the many small railroad lines which supplanted them 
and which were later to be consolidated to form the 
great railroad systems of today. 


OTHER AMERICANA 


The most important early tract added to the library 
this year was the anonymous: “A Short account of the 
first settlement of the provinces of Virginia, Maryland, 
New-York, New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania, by the 
English. To which is annexed a map of Maryland, 
according to the bounds mentioned in the charter, and 
also of the adjacent country, anno 1630.” London: 
Printed in the year MDCCXXXV ({1735], 22 p., folding 
map, 4to. The map has the title: ‘A Map of Virginia 
according to Captain John Smith’s map published 
anno 1606. Also of the adjacent country called by the 
Dutch Niew Nederlant. Anno 1630. By John Senex. 
1735.” Our fine copy was the gift of Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor. The only other located copies are at Harvard 
and in the Library of Congress. This tract was re- 
printed in 1922 by the American Geographical Society. 

It is very unusual to come across an American drill 
manual of the period of the French and Indian War, 
but we have recently secured what is perhaps a unique 
copy of: “The New manual exercise, by General 
Blakeney. To which is added, the evolutions of the 
foot, by General Bland, corrected, with additions.”’ 
Philadelphia: William Bradford, 1755. 24 p., 8 vo. 
It is not in Evans and we can trace no other copy. 

One of the most interesting of the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin is the little pamphlet which Mr. 
Frank B. Bemis presented this year. Here is its 
familiar title: “Father Abraham’s speech to a great 
number of people, at a vendue of merchant-goods; 
introduced to the publick by Poor Richard, (a famous 
Pennsylvania conjurer and almanack-maker)”’ . 
Printed and sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the new 
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printing office, near the Town House, in Boston. [1760] 
16 p., folding front., 12mo. This much reprinted 
work which is also known as “The Sayings of Poor 
Richard,” “The Way to Wealth,” and ‘‘La Science du 
Bonhomme Richard”’ was first published in Franklin’s 
Poor Richard almanac for 1758. Though Evans 8131 
describes this as the first edition, Dr. Wilberforce 
Eames dates it 1760 and says that our [Boston, 1758] 
edition is the first. The various editions are as follows: 


FaTHER ABRAHAM’S SPEECH 


Poor Richard’s Almanack for 1758. Philadelphia: Benjamin Franklin, 
(1757]. AAS. HEH. HSP. LC. NYPL. 

Boston: Benjamin Mecom, [1758]. 24 p., 12mo. aas (lacks title). Adver- 
tised as ‘this day published” in Boston News Letter March 30, 1758; 
and in John Maylem’s “Gallic perfidy: a Poem. Boston: New- 
England: Printed and sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New 
Printing-Office, July 13. 1758.—Where may be had that noted 
little book, called Father Abraham’s Speech.’’ (as). 

Boston: Benjamin Mecom, [1760]. 16 p., fold. front., 12mo. Aas (photo- 
stat front.). BpL. NyPL. The frontispiece is dated 1760. 

[New York?: Benjamin Mecom, 1763] Adv. in N. Y. Pacquet, July 11, 
1763: “Father Abraham’s Speech to be sold by the printer of this 
Monday-Paper. Price 6d.” Perhaps not a new edition but an adver- 
tisement for unsold stock of the 1760 edition. 

New Haven: Benjamin Mecom, [1764]. 16 p., 12mo. Evans 9665 locates 
at BPL only, but the BPL copy is the 1767 edition, so it is probable that 
there was no 1764 edition. 

New Haven: T. & S. Green, [1767]. 16 p., 8vo. aas (photostat title). BPL. 
NYPL. Evans 10619. 

New Haven: T. & 8. Green, [17707] 16 p., 12 mo. Evans 11929. Probably 
the remiander of the 1767 edition being offered again in 1770. 

[Same, in:] Kentucky almanac for 1797. Lexington, [1796]. as. 

New Haven [no printer], 1804. 16 p., 16mo. HEH. Fabyan sale, Amer. Art. 
Galleries, Feb. 17, 1920, No. 28. Sold for $45.00 to George D. Smith, 
probably for HEH. 

Dedham: H. Mann for Wm. Tileston Clapp, Boston, 1807. 24 p., 12mo. 
Reprinted from first edition. AAs. HCL. LC. 

New London: [no printer, n. d.]. Sabin 25508. 

New Haven: [no printer, n. d.]. Sabin 25508. 


We have had in our collection for many years a 
similar item which has never been noted by bibli- 
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ographers. It is a possibly unique first edition of 
Benjamin Franklin and has the title: 


The/beauties/of/Poor Richard’s/almanack/for the year 
1760:/being/short essays,/in prose and verse;/interspersed 
with/moral hints, wise sayings and/entertaining remarks./ 
[line of type ornaments]/[cut of hand holding bouquet of 
flowers]/[line of type ornaments]/Philadelphia, printed:/ 
[Re]printed by Benjamin Mecom,/|and] sold at the New 
Printing-Office near/|the] Town House, in Boston. [17607]. 
23, [1] p., 12mo. Signatures [A] and C in fours, B and D in 
twos. Corners of first four leaves slightly defective. 


Since Franklin’s nephew, Benjamin Mecom, was 
printing in Boston only from 1758 to 1762 and since 
the text of this pamphlet was culled from the Poor 
Richard Almanack of 1760, printed at Philadelphia by 
Franklin in 1759, it is probable that this item was 
printed in 1760. Though the title states that this 
work was a reprint from a previous Philadelphia 
printing, it is probable that it was a reprint direct from 
the almanac and not from an earlier edition under the 
present title. It is, therefore, probable that this is a 
hitherto unrecorded Franklin first edition, published 
by Mecom because of the success of his earlier venture: 
“Father Abraham’s Speech,”’ which was also reprinted 
from a Poor Richard Almanack. 

It is not generally known that an abortive Massa- 
chusetts constitutional convention was held in 1778 
and that the suggested constitution was rejected by 
the electorate. We have recently received, however, 
from Mr. Jones two rare pamphlets bearing on the 
subject. The first is: ‘‘A Constitution and form of 
government for the State of Massachusetts-Bay. 
Agreed upon by the convention of said state, February 
28, 1778, to be laid before the several towns and 
plantations in said state, for their approbation or 
disapprobation.”’ Boston: J. Gill, 1778. 23p., 8vo. 

The proposed constitution met bitter opposition in 
a meeting at Ipswich and the circulation of the 
deliberations of this meeting probably had considerable 
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weight in causing its defeat. The second pamphlet has 
the title: ‘‘Result of the convention of delegates holden 
at Ipswich in the county of Essex, who were deputed to 
take into consideration the constitution and form of 
government proposed by the convention of the State 
of Massachusetts-Bay.’’ Newbury-Port: John Mycall, 
1778. 68 p., 8vo. There are copies of the proposed 
constitution in the Library of Congress, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and New York Public 
Library, but Evans fails to locate a copy of the 
proceedings of the Ipswich convention. 

In last year’s report we recorded our proud owner- 
ship of six of the thirteen known editions of the Narra- 
tive of Whiting Sweeting. At that time we failed to 
discover a single copy in any library of the rare first 
edition printed at Lansingburgh, by Silvester Tiffany 
in 1791. 72 p., 12mo. But we are happy to say that 
since last year Mr. Taylor has found for us a beautiful 
uncut copy of this rarity. 

Bibliographers have not recorded the fact that there 
were two issues of the New York, 1796 edition of 
Captain Cook’s Voyages. We now have both editions, 
however, and find that the title pages have been re- 
worded and reset and that the plates of the second 
printing are on thinner paper, with an imprint added 
to the plate at page 163 of the first volume. Our 
collection of the early American editions of Cook’s 
Voyages is now virtually complete. 


EARLY IMPRINTS 


Of course we receive hundreds of early imprints every 
year, but it may be interesting to mention a handful of 
them which seem rare or curious. The earliest, of 
which there are copies at Harvard and Yale, is Rev. 
Benjamin Wadsworth’s “King William lamented in 
America” . . . Boston: B. Green and J. Allen, for 
Nicholas Boone, 1702. 30 p., 24mo., and a dry and 
tedious old sermon it is, though rare enough as an 
example of Boston printing. John Bunyan’s ‘Come 
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and welcome to Jesus Christ” . . . Boston: Re- 
printed . . . at the Bible in Cornhill. 1728. [2], 190 p., 
front. port., 12mo. is much more interesting, for it is 
the first of many American editions and has for a 
frontispiece a woodcut portrait of the author, which is 
especially interesting as a very early bit of American 
engraving. Evans failed to locate a copy, and we 
have not found another. It is interesting to remember 
that we also have one of the two known copies of the 
first American edition of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Boston, 
1681. 

John Willison’s ‘‘Looking unto Jesus.’’ Boston: 
D. Henchman, 1741. [2], 32, [2] p., 12mo. entirely 
escaped the vigilant eye of Mr. Evans, and we can 
find no other copy. 

There is always joy in camp when we secure a new 
Isaiah Thomas imprint, for the very few we still lack 
are apt to be elusive. Good fortune was with us this 
year, however, for we picked up two of the rarest. One 
has a title beginning: ‘‘Sinners persisting in sin against 
the clearest light have the most aggravated con- 
demnation.”’ This cheerful old sermon by Ebenezer 
Cleaveland of Gloucester was printed in Newburyport 
by I. Thomas and H. W. Tinges in 1773 and has 52 
octavo pages. The only other copies are in the New- 
buryport Public Library and a fragment in the Sandy 
Bay Historical Society collection at Rockport. Either 
this or Jedediah Jewett’s ‘‘How the ministers . . .” 
which has the same imprint, was the first Newburyport 
imprint, and we have them both, as well as Thomas 
Bradbury’s “The ass or the serpent,’ Nathaniel Niles’ 
discourses,” and Jonathan Parsons’ ‘‘Freedom 
from civil . . .,” all printed by the same firm in 1774. 
The only other known Thomas and Tinges imprint is a 
broadside: ‘Brief narrative or poem” by W. G. which 
was printed in 1774 and is known only from an adver- 
tisement. Thomas was printing in Boston for the few 
months of his association with Tinges and seems to 
have been the silent partner of the firm. 
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Another new Thomas juvenile has come to light. It 
is ‘‘The Sister’s gift . . . The third Worcester 
edition . . . Printed at Worcester, Massachusetts, by 
Isaiah Thomas jun. for Isaiah Thomas . . . 1795.” It 
is a 31 p. 24mo. with woodcuts and was unknown to 
Nichols. We have the second Worcester edition of 
1789, but apparently there is no known copy of the 
first edition of 1786. 

A delectable title is: “The History of Capt. Thomas 
Parismas, containing a particular account of the cruel 
and barbarous treatment of a young lady, who was the 
wife of Mr. James Negotio, an English merchant, in the 
East-Indies. . . . To which is added, the remarkable 
and entertaining story of Aleander and Rosilla. Med- 
ford, (Massachusetts) Printed and sold by Nathaniel 
Coverly. 1798. . . .”’ 34, 21,5 p., fold. front., 12mo. 

The only other recorded copy of this bit of early 
fiction is in the Library of Congress. It was reprinted 
at Boston by ‘“‘N. Coverly, jun.”’ without date. 34 p., 
12mo. Copies in AAs and Lc; again without place or 
printer in 1805. 35 p., 18mo. Lc; and still again in 
Providence by David Heaton in 1809. (Scott and 
O’Shaughnessy auction 34, April 26, 1917, No. 362). 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


In no way can the historian reconstruct the feelings 
and reactions of our people to political and military 
events so well as through a study of our native graphic 
humor. Caricatures and cartoons have been with us 
ever since the French and Indian War and such men as 
Paul Revere during the Revolution, Charles during the 
War of 1812, Robinson during the stirring political 
campaigns of the 30’s and 40’s, and Nast from the 
Civil War to the period of the Tweed ring, have 
vividly and accurately recorded the loyalties, the 
animosities and the foibles of our leaders and our 
people as no written word could ever hope to do. 

Our library has for this reason placed so much 
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emphasis on preserving for the historian the graphic 
humor of the past that we probably now have the best 
collection of American caricatures to be found in any 
library or museum in the land. The past year has 
added an unusually large number of rare and significant 
pieces to this part of our collection. 

From Dr. Samuel W. Woodward we received a 
collection of two hundred and fifty caricatures of 
events in the United States, mostly by British artists 
and including every cartoon with an American subject 
ever drawn by George Cruikshank, some of them so 
rare as to have survived in only one or two examples. 
Included in the gift were two large portfolios of 
cartoons extracted from periodicals of the period from 
1840 to 1870. 

David Claypole Johnston was the first really great 
comic artist of the United States. He flourished from 
the thirties to the fifties and earned for himself the title 
of the American Cruikshank. His personal collection 
of his own original paintings, drawings, engravings, 
lithographs and book illustrations came to us this 
year as the gift of Mr. Charles H. Taylor. This really 
talented artist has never received the recognition he 
deserves and so we plan to publish somewhat later a 
full account of the artist and his work with a record 
of the hundreds of examples from his brush and pencil 
which make our collection of his works virtually 
complete. 

The outstanding collection in the field of graphic 
humor added to our portfolios this year is that brought 
together by the late Percy Sabin. It includes nearly 
three hundred pieces and covers the century from 1740 
to 1840 with a few recent American cartoons added. 
In this brief summary we cannot speak of the scores of 
rare and important individual titles in this collection 
which includes not only cartoons of American origin 
but American subjects drawn and engraved by English, 
French, and Dutch artists as well. Many of them 
relate to the Revolutionary War, and there are others 
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by Charles and by various British as well as American 
artists on the War of 1812, with an occasional one on 
the Mississippi Bubble and the Scioto Purchase. 
There is also in the collection a very fine series of 
political cartoons of the 30’s and 40’s by the talented 
artist H. R. Robinson, and several very rare Civil 
War cartoons by a variety of artists, some of them 
being scarce Currier and Ives prints. 

We also received from Mr. Taylor a beautiful pair of 
lithographed views of Harvard College drawn by 
Fisher and published in 1823. With them came another 
view of Harvard by A. J. Davis, lithographed by 
Pendleton in 1828, and a colored lithograph of Boston 
Common drawn by James Kidder and lithographed by 
Senefelder in 1829. 

Two interesting engraved trade cards were also 
added this year. One advertised the pharmacy of 
Philip Godfrid Kast of Salem and represents his very 
attractive signboard. It was engraved in the eighteenth 
century by Hurd and is unknown to Stauffer or 
Fielding and perhaps is unique. The second card 
represents in an interesting engraving the James Wolf 
Tavern in Newburyport, then being conducted by 
Prince Stetson & Co. It was engraved by William 
Hooker in 1804 and appears in Fielding. The other 
known copy is at Essex Institute. 

For several years Mr. Charles H. Taylor has 
humored our craving for stereoscopic views by sending 
us a hundred or so every now and then. The total this 
year was nearly seven thousand. As a result of his 
generosity and our enthusiasm this collection now 
numbers over eighteen thousand different views. They 
are arranged by state and town and are of great historic 
value, for they represent thousands of buildings stand- 
ing in the 60’s, 70’s, and 80’s which have long since 
disappeared and remain only in photograph in this 
remarkably complete collection. 

Supplementing the stereoscopic views is our collec- 
tion of more than thirteen thousand post card views 
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which, from their inception in the 90’s until now, 
have preserved for the future a great number of views 
of historic buildings which might otherwise have 
become lost to the historian. 


BoOoKPLATES 


Very few people realize that Rudyard Kipling was 
an artist and designer of bookplates, but we have just 
received through the continued courtesy of Mr. 
Herbert E. Lombard three plates which Kipling drew 
for three Americans in 1908. There are two different 
plates drawn for Dorothy Doubleday whom we suspect 
of being related to Mr. Kipling’s American pub- 
lishers, Doubleday, Doran, and one designed for 
Huntington and Dorothy Babcock, all signed with the 
author’s initials. 

The recent death of the veteran wood engraver, 
Timothy Cole, reminded us that he had designed a 
number of charming bookplates, several of them for his 
personal friends. When we discovered that we had 
comparatively few of them in our great bookplate 
collection, Mr. Lombard undertook to supply the 
omissions, and as a result we now have all but two or 
three of Cole’s charming bookplates and the original 
woodblock of one of them. 

We have also secured the gift of fifteen plates from 
Mr. Frank A. Blossom and Mr. F. C. Blank and other 
artists have continued to add to our collections of their 
designs. Scores of other plates have been received by 
gift or exchange, including many by famous artists or 
from the rare period of American engraving before 


1800. 
Music 


The talking motion picture and the radio have done 
much to bring back to popular attention the folk music 
of our ancestors, the songs of the negro, the hill billy, 
the frontiersman, the cowboy, and the sentimental 
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songs of our grandfathers. No thorough study of 
American music of the period before the Civil War 
can be made without consulting our great collection of 
between thirty and forty thousand pieces of sheet 
music. The student of American graphic art, of early 
portraiture, and the searcher for views of American 
cities must also turn to such a collection as ours for its 
thousands of engraved and lithographed sheet music 
covers which are of so much interest for their historic 
subjects and their contribution to American folk art 
and pioneer illustration. 

This collection was greatly enriched this year, as in 
the past, by the generous gifts of Mr. F. Monroe 
Endicott who, since our last report, has presented over 
three thousand pieces of sheet music and some thirty 
volumes within the same field. From other sources, 
including duplicate exchanges with Brown and Har- 
vard Universities and the Grosvenor Library, we have 
secured several hundred other pieces. Mr. Josiah K. 
Lilly has placed us greatly in his debt by presenting a 
set of the Stephen C. Foster Musical Reproductions 
which include facsimiles of every one of the hundreds 
of first editions of that famous composer’s songs. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Very few of us know very much about the New 
England negroes of two hundred years ago or that there 
was quite a little colony of free people of color in the 
Boston of 1719. An official manuscript copy of a list 
of some sixty or seventy free negroes of that period 
has been given us by Mr. Taylor. It is appended to an 
order of the selectmen of the town requiring all free 
negroes and mulattos to work on the city roads in lieu 
of serving in the military companies or in the town 
watch, as was required of all white residents. The 
first part of this document appears in the printed city 
records, but the rest is unpublished and since it adds a 
number of otherwise unrecorded names to the negro 
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census of the period, it is printed in full below. Its 
quaint half African and half English names are very 
curious. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these freed negroes 
was Dr. Cotton Mather’s former slave Onesimus 
(reborn). This young slave “‘of a promising aspect and 
temper” as the Doctor optimistically described him 
when in 1706 he was presented to Mather by a group 
of his admiring parishioners, turned out to be a bad 
lot. In spite of his master’s prayers in his behalf, he 
seems to have been born a lazy kleptomaniac, and so 
in 1716 the Doctor was compelled to record in his 
diary that ‘‘my servant Onesimus proves wicked and 
grows useless.’”’ Before long the patience of the worthy 
Doctor was completely exhausted, and so he solved 
the problem by giving “Reborn” his freedom, and we 
find him on the city records (still described as ‘Dr. 
Ct. Mather’s negro’’) working his allotted stint of six 
days on the village streets. The original draft in 
Mather’s hand of Onesimus’ manumission papers is 
still preserved in our manuscript division. By its 
terms the slave was required to make part payment 
towards another slave to take his place; he was 
required to stand ready to help his old master when 
there was an extra amount of work to be done around 
the Mather home; and he was expected to pay the 
Doctor five pounds within six months as compensation 
for all the petty thieving he had done at his master’s 
expense. We may wonder whether the Doctor ever 
collected his five pounds. The document presented by 
Mr. Taylor reads as follows: 


At a meeting of the Selectmen of the Town of Boston the 2¢ 
day of Septt 1719. Pursuant to the directions in the Law 
Relating to Free Negroes &c. The s* Selectmen do now Order 
and direct That the Free Male Negroes, Molattoes, &c, of and 
belonging to the s¢ Town hereafter named and each of them 
respectively, Do dilligently attend & perform their Labour in 
cleansing or repairing the High wayes or other Services for the 
comon benefit of this Town of Boston, at such times and places 
as the s‘ Select men or such person or persons whom they shall 
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thereto apoint shall order or direct, for the space of so many 
dayes as is hereafter set down against each of their names, as an 
Equivalent to watchings Trainings &c performed by others. 


dayes dayes 

Grandy Eliot 6 Great John 6 
Peter Quaquo 2 Sebastin Levensworth 3 
Dick Dudley 3 Dick Patience. Dead 6 

At J. Brown’s Mingo Winthrop. Out oftown 6 
Tom Rumny Marsh 2 Tom Cowell [Cowell] 6 
Exiter Foxcroft 6 Toney at Mr Gee’s 4 
Mingo Walker 3 Jo (Nannies husband) 6 
Jo Jalla 6 Tom Lawson 6 
Ephraim Boyser (Boiser] 3 Anthony Negro. Mor" poor 6 
John Sanco 6 John Bridge 6 
John Freeman 6 Robin Lablond 6 
Jack Chambers 6 Peter Milross 6 
John Pearce - Jo: Williams a Mollatoo 
Boston Waite At sea 6 


And the s‘ selectmen do order and appoint that Mr Eneas 
Salter and Mr Daniel Bell or either of them, to warn, direct & 
appoint the above named persons to attend and perform the s@ 
service, at such time and place as they or either of them shall 
direct. 

A true copy as entered w*® the Records of the Town of 
Boston. 

Exam‘ Joseph Prout Town Clerk 
An accot to be taken of each 
person performance 
Sambo Brightman 
Phillip Hutchinson 
Coffe Pemberton 
Ned Hubbard 
Sash Norton alias 
Wm Battorry 
[Battossy?] 
Onizimo [Onesimus] 
Dr Ct Mather Negro 
Robt Cummins [Cummings] 
[second page] 
Dick Dudley 2 days 
Jack Chambers 21/4 Dayes 
Robbin Lablond 4 Dayes 
1The document thus far is substantially as printed in “A report of the Record Com- 
missioners of the City of Boston,”’ city document 77, 1885, p. 59-60. Variations in spelling 
in the published records are shown in brackets. The remainder of the present document 


does not appear in the published record and includes a number of names not elsewhere 
recorded. 
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Mr Browns Cart 
and one Load 2 of hard stones[?] 
Wm Marley 
Clamboy Mason 
Exitor [Exiter] Foxcroft 
Adam Saffin 
Exitor [Exiter] Foxcroft 
Robt Cummins [Cummings] 
Adam Saffin 
Wm Marley 
Clamby Mason 
Adam Saffin 
Allsland [?] Lampson Negro Man 
Mr Wheeler Cart 


Sam!! Scarborough four Dayes Teame 


D° four Dayes theire Teames 
Mr Wheeler & cart 
Wm Marley 


James Barry 
Wm Gould 


Clambbo Mason 

Adam Saffin 

Wm Marley 

James Barry 

Wm Gould 

Clamboo Mason 

Mr Wheeler cart 

Barry five days [crossed out] 
Do one day [crossed out} 
Barry four Dayes 1/2 
Wm Marley five Dayes 
Wm Gould 1/2 a Day 
Wm Marley one day 
Gould [?] to 1 day 

Jack Chambers to a day 
Wm Marley three days 


1 Day 1/2 


4 Dayes 1/4 
4 Dayes 1/4 
4 Dayes 1/4 
4 Dayes & 1/4 
4 Dayes 

4 Dayes 

4 Dayes 

6 Dayes 

6 Dayes 

5 Dayes 1/2 
1 Day 3/4 

5 Dayes 1/4 


5 Dayes & 1/2 
5 Dayes & 3/4 
Paid him 40s 
5 Dayes & 3/4 
Paid him 98 

3 Dayes & 1/2 
Paid him 9s 
5 Dayes 3/4 | 
4 Dayes 1/2 

5 Dayes 

5 Dayes Paid 20s 

5 Dayes Paid 20s 

5 Dayes 


The most interesting and valuable biographical 
collection which we have received in a long time came 
this summer as the gift of Mr. Clarence W. Bowen. 
It consists of thirteen manuscript journals and 
thirty-four large scrapbooks covering Mr. Bowen’s 
career from his college days almost to the present. It 
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is not only a valuable record of an interesting, varied, 
and useful career, but is virtually a social, political, and 
literary history of the period. Hundreds of autograph 
letters from everyone from Whittier to the strenuous 
“T R.” are scattered through the fascinating volumes, 
making the collection one of unusual importance to the 
historian. 

Another interesting series of sixty-seven diaries 
kept for over a half century by the late Susan E. 
Forbes records the busy life of a woman of social 
prominence and serves as excellent material for the 
student of social history. The diaries were presented by 
Mrs. J. W. Philbrick. 

A splendid assortment of literary material is included 
in the collection of some sixty letters from the papers 
of Rev. Henry T. Cheever, given to us by Mr. George 
I. Rockwood. They include important Civil War 
letters from William Lloyd Garrison, other letters 
from Charles Sumner, Professor J. C. Webster, 
Wendell Phillips, Aaron Bancroft, Bryant and Long- 
fellow, the latter while he was a student at Bowdoin in 
1830. There is also in the collection the original 
deposition of Lidah Stanley regarding the unseemly 
language and conduct of Peregrene White. It is dated 
at Scituate, May 25, 1682, and is signed by William 
Bradford, Assistant. 

We also received a considerable block of Samuel 
Haven papers from Dr. Frederick Haven Pratt; the 
diary of N. W. Hodges for 1789-1791, the gift of 
Mr. Winthrop H. Duncan; and the day book of James 
and Nathaniel Secamman for 1772. 

The individual letters received include one from 
Isaiah Thomas and another from Christopher Columbus 
Baldwin, our first librarian. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Our collection of Calvin Coolidge material has been 
notably enriched by the receipt of fourteen reels of 
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motion pictures of Mr. Coolidge, the gift of Mrs. 
Coolidge. Mr. Charles H. Taylor has also presented 
some four hundred press photographs of Mr. Coolidge 
taken between 1918 and 1933, and one hundred more 
were given by Mr. George F. Booth. Mrs. Grace G. 
Medinus added to the Coolidge collection many 
photographs, brochures, and magazine articles of 
permanent biographical value. 

From Hon. Herbert C. Hoover came an auto- 
graphed copy of the translation made by Mrs. Hoover 
and himself of Georgious Agricolas’s ‘‘De Re Metal- 
lica.”” London, 1912. Mrs. Joseph Pennell presented 
us with a copy of the life and letters of her distin- 
guished artist husband; and a fortunate purchase gave 
us a virtually complete file of the thirty-four volumes 
of the ‘Confederate Veteran,” so necessary for the 
study of the history and biography of the Civil War 
period. 

An unusual number of important gifts have come to 
us this year, in many cases from people not in any way 
connected with our Society, but who wished by their 
donations to show their appreciation of our service to 
American scholarship. From our loyal member on the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. Henry R. Wagner, came some 
hundreds of volumes of Spanish and Southwestern 
Americana, including several sixteenth century cos- 
mographies containing rare early American maps and 
a copy of Antoine de Herrera’s ‘Description des Indes 
Occidentales.’’ Amsterdam, 1622. Several hundred 
volumes of American history, biography and general 
literature were received from the Alexander H. 
Bullock estate; and 285 books and 1100 pamphlets 
came, through the co-operation of Mr. Frank C. 
Deering, from York Institute, Saco, Maine. 

A nearly complete set of the house organs and other 
publications of the Norton Company of Worcester 
were presented by Mr. Aldus C. Higgins; and a large 
collection of miscellaneous material was sent to us by 
Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed. 
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Mr. Thomas W. Streeter has given over a hundred 
books and pamphlets during the year, including the 
important Whitefield collection mentioned elsewhere 
in this report. Mr. William Vail Kellen generally 
comes to our meetings bearing gifts, and his larger 
contributions arrive from time to time by express. 
Among the latter were the most welcome Oxford 
Dictionary in twelve volumes, the latest edition of the 
New Standard Dictionary, and the Cambridge History 
of American Literature, all essential tools of the 
librarian. 

Large and interesting collections of books, periodi- 
cals, and pamphlets have, as in the past, been pre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur P. Rugg, Mr. Grenville H. 
Norcross, Dr. Homer Gage, Mr. T. Hovey Gage, Mr. 
Herbert E. Lombard, Mr. George H. Blakeslee, and 
Mr. George I. Rockwood. Mr. Brigham’s gifts have 
been frequent, and many others have come to us from 
Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone, Mr. Charles A. Place, 
Mr. Frank B. Bemis, Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, Mr. 
Charles S. Hale, and from your librarian. 

Through the co-operation of Mr. Wallace W. 
Atwood and the trustees we have received a large 
collection of some hundreds of the theses and other 
publications of Clark University, and have been placed 
on their mailing list to receive the current issues of 
their various scholarly journals. Similarly, through the 
co-operation of Mr. Robert K. Shaw, we have received 
many duplicates and books withdrawn from the 
Worcester Public Library. Mr. Charles H. Taylor 
made it possible for us to acquire from the Bostonian 
Society 228 volumes of necessary Boston City docu- 
ments and other books relating to that city. The 
Massachusetts State Library, too, has sent us 260 
volumes, 2250 pamphlets, and 13 broadsides; and 
several hundred duplicates came on exchange account 
from the Library of Congress, in addition to a con- 
siderable number of important early newspaper files. 

Mr. Albert C. Bates has co-operated in sending us 
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many important Connecticut documents and an 
occasional ra.ity in the field of early Americana; and 
no record of our friends would be complete without a 
very special mention of the hundreds of rare and 
valuable pieces received each year from Mr. Matt B. 
Jones and Mr. Charles H. Taylor. 

We expect our own members to be generous with 
their gifts, but a number of our other friends have 
presented important collections during the year. By 
the bequest of Mrs. Lucy A. Kent of Worcester we 
received some three hundred volumes, principally 
from the library of the late Mrs. Thomas Goddard 
Reed and including books from the libraries of the 
Flagg and Kent families. Mrs. Josiah M. Lasell gave a 
hundred and fifty volumes of history, biography, and 
literature from the library of the late Mrs. John C. 
Whitin of Whitinsville. A collection of about one 
thousand volumes was also received as a result of the 
weeding out of the shelves of the Whitinsville Social 
Library, the two latter collections having reached us as 
the result of the vigilance of Mr. Herbert E. Lombard. 

Mr. Bertram Smith of Berkeley, California has 
presented to our library during the year eighty-seven 
volumes of Western and Civil War history, which is 
the more remarkable since it is probable that he has 
never even visited our building. Several times a 
month he sends us a list of desirable titles from which 
we select those we need and a few days later they are 
on our shelves. We are also most grateful to Mr. 
George T. Watkins who has added eighty-nine volumes 
of Western frontier history to the splendid collection 
which he has given us in previous years. 


THE CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


Through the misfortunes of the times our catalogu- 
ing staff is now reduced to one cataloguer and one 
typist, and at the same time our accessions are 
increasing every year. As a result, only the most 
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important of the incoming material can possibly be 
prepared for the shelves. However, much work has 
been accomplished and steady progress made in 
classifying and cataloguing our early pamphlets, in 
preparing our catalogues of imprints and printers, and 
a good beginning has been made in cataloguing our 
collection of literary first editions. 

The arrangement and cataloguing of incoming 
lithographs and other prints and our large accessions 
of sheet music has been kept up to date; and our 
manuscripts are now in excellent physical condition 
and are readily accessible, though they are still, for the 
most part, uncatalogued. 

Our accumulation of years of government docu- 
ments has now been shelved; our great collection of 
book auction catalogues rearranged in proper order and 
duplicates eliminated. The accomplishment of these 
tasks has made it possible for us, for the first time, to 
release an assistant for permanent work in the reading 
room. It is a decided advantage to have one of the 
staff constantly at the service of the readers, and of 
course there is always plenty of work for her to do 
when not helping the public. 

Our lack of an adequate staff has been considerably 
alleviated this year by the generous assistance of 
friends from outside the library who have come to our 
aid in helping complete several important tasks which 
might not otherwise have been attempted for many 
years. 

Mr. Francis D. Bullock contributed his services for 
about four months, and in that time alphabeted an 
accumulation of thousands of Library of Congress 
cards and arranged by state and town our collection of 
thirteen thousand post card views. Miss Kathleen M. 
Burns performed a like service in arranging our 
stereoscopic views and in the four months she was with 
us finished the collection through Massachusetts. A 
group of members of the Junior League are continuing 
this work, and we hope soon to have all of our eighteen 
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thousand stereoscopic views properly arranged for 
reference use. 

During the year many files of our magazines and 
learned society publications have been completed and 
bound, including the very rare American Magazine, 
Philadelphia, 1757-1758. Hundreds of rare prints and 
broadsides, early books and newspaper files have been 
carefully repaired and bound in workmanlike manner, 
and we have supplied hundreds of photostats to 
scholars throughout the country. 

Exhibits of miniature books and bookplates and of 
the work of the American comic artist, D. C. Johnston, 
were held during the year and proved of real interest 
to many visitors and to the press. 

Your librarian, in addition to his regular duties and 
his editorial work on “‘Sabin”’ has found time during 
the year to deliver several addresses in Worcester 
and before the Simmons College Library School at 
Boston. He has written an article or two for the 
magazines, has translated from the French a chapter 
for the recently published history of Worcester County, 
and has given much time in assisting forthcoming 
bibliographies of the New England Primer and 
American auction catalogues, and has been of con- 
siderable aid in supplying material for a history of 
printing in America now in preparation. 

The members of the staff of the library have been 
most loyal during this trying year and, in spite of 
reductions in their already meager salaries and the 
necessity of working harder than ever to stem the 
rising tide of readers and incoming material, have 
worked with uncomplaining zeal to supply the needs 
of our many readers and correspondents. So far the 
service our public has a right to expect has been main- 
tained, but any further reduction in our staff would 
make the continued high standard of this service well 
nigh impossible. 


| 
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THE MARYLAND MUSE 
BY 


EBENEZER COOKE 


A FACSIMILE, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
LAWRENCE C. WROTH 


i publication in this country of the poems of 
Ebenezer Cooke, laureate of Maryland, began at 
Annapolis in the year 1728. It is the distinction of these 
works that they were the earliest poems of local compo- 
sition to be printed south of Pennsylvania. A minor 
distinction, interesting in another sense, is that they were 
chief in importance among the poetical writings to issue 
from the press of William Parks, a printer and man of 
taste to whom I have elsewhere applied the borrowed 
epithet ‘‘nurse of literature.”’ Through the publication 
of works of literary intent, of works of science and 
history, of political theory and economic practice, 
Parks strove consciously throughout a quarter century 
in Maryland and Virginia to develop a body of native 
American writing. Around his establishments in 
Annapolis and Williamsburgh from 1726 until his 


Nore. The author wishes to record here his indebtedness in the 
preparation of this Introduction to certain friends and correspondents in 
Baltimore, who have invariably replied to his inquiries of several years 
past with information or with some other form of encouragement. The 
late Mrs. Hester Dorsey Richardson gave information which she had 
collected for her own uses. Messrs. William B. Marye, Alexis J. Shriver, 
and J. Hall Pleasants undertook journeys and engaged in examination of 
court records that proved to be very important in the result. Messrs, 
Percy G. Skirven, Louis H. Dielman, Charles Fickus, Arthur Trader, and 
Miss Martha Bokel gave specific information and suggestions that proved 
helpful in every instance. All these friendly services are specifically 
acknowledged in the notes which accompany the Introduction. 
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death in 1750 centered a picturesque literary activity 
that needs little in the way of apology or extenuation.! 
Many of those whose writings he published were 
competent men of letters, urbane in manner and not 
too deeply marked by the brand of amateurism; others 
were administrators and political theorists of respect- 
able attainments; and still others were inquisitive 
students of mathematics and medicine. The writings 
of Ebenezer Cooke were part of this conspicuous 
literary activity, but Cooke himself stood outside the 
several groups of Annapolis and Williamsburgh men of 
letters, and his poems differed in matter and form from 
their sound but conventional product. Of good posi- 
tion, of good education, he was nevertheless something 
of a ruffian when he plied his pen, addressing it, for the 
greater part, to the composition of admirable narrative 
poems informed by rudeness, savage wit, and the gift of 
portraying human types and their backgrounds. Too 
often when early colonial writings are reprinted in 
modern times, they are presented as specimens of a 
quaint and homespun art, as museum exhibits in 
Literature’s American Wing. But the two Ebenezer 
Cooke poems which make up The Maryland Muse, of 
Annapolis, 1731, presented here in facsimile, are 
animate records, still vital after the passage of the 
centuries, and still possessed of the power to vivify the 
half-forgotten scene in which they were conceived. 


THE IDENTITY OF EBENEZER COOKE 


Whether the harsh and salty lines of the Sot-weed 
Factor as originally published in 1708, record the 
actual experience of an English visitor new to Mary- 
land, or whether they are the work of a resident satirist 
unafraid of holding a mirror to the gaze of his fellow- 
countrymen has long been one of the problems of 


1The career of this printer has been given monographic treatment by me in William 
Parks, Printer and Journalist of England and Colonial America, William Parks Club 
Publications, edited by Earl Gregg Swem, No. 3, Richmond, 1926. 
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American literary history. I am abashed to admit that 
the problem has not been solved by the present investi- 
gation of the poem and its author. The difficulty is, 
briefly put, that though the name of Ebenezer Cooke 
appears frequently in Maryland records, it is never 
found among them in a clear association with the 
poems to which that name is affixed in the position of 
author. In the following pages, however, a figure 
bearing the name of Ebenezer Cooke is built up of 
several scattered references and presented as the 
probable author of the poems. It is understood that 
this is an hypothetical figure, intended to serve only 
until in some way certainty shall be arrived at in the 
matter of the poet’s identity. Its construction is based 
upon facts, suppositions, and deductions. I have been 
careful to document the facts, and, in one way or 
another, to indicate at what points and in what degree 
hypothesis takes the place of well-founded assertion. 

It is necessary, at the beginning, to go back to an 
earlier generation in the life of Maryland. In the year 
1661, the name of an Andrew Cooke appears upon a 
jury panel formed in St. Mary’s City, the capital of the 
Province.' In the same year this individual, or another 
bearing his name, received from the Proprietary 
license to trade throughout Maryland,’ and a year 
later an Andrew Cooke, designated as merchant or 
broker, of London, began to engage in land transac- 
tions in Dorchester County, a county situated on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, across the Chesapeake 
from St. Mary’s City. In 1664, this name appeared 
also in the land records of Kent County, another 
county of the Eastern Shore, and again in 1668 in the 
land records of Dorchester County. Among the 
Dorchester lands taken up in this period by Andrew 
Cooke was a tract at the mouth of the Choptank 
River, called ‘Malden’ and afterwards known as 


1Archives of Maryland, XLI. 539. 
bid. III. 446. 
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“‘Cooke’s Point.’’! A later owner of the tract acquired 
by Andrew Cooke in Kent County was one Nicholas 
Lowe, probably Nicholas Lowe, of Talbot County 
(died, 1714), uncle of the Hon. Nicholas Lowe whose 
elegy was written by Ebenezer Cooke upon his death 
in 1728.2 In 1664, Andrew Cooke demanded 200 acres 
of land from the Proprietary for the transportation of 
four persons, among them an individual bearing his 
own name, Andrew Cooke.* It has been said that this 
Andrew was one of the sons of the patentee. This 
assertion has not been satisfactorily proven,‘ but in the 
absence of contradictory data, we may assume the 
relationship, and assume further that it was this 
second Andrew who soon afterwards returned to 
London and on August 1, 1665, under the style of 
merchant and bachelor of the parish of St. Michael, 
Bassingshawe, London, was married to Anne Bowyer, 
and later had issue in the persons of Ebenezer and 
Anna Cooke.’ But disregarding these assumptions as, 
in a sense, irrelevant, we return once more to solid fact 
in the terms of a will found both in Somerset House, 
London, and the Court House of Dorchester County, 
Cambridge, Maryland, in which ‘‘Andrew Cook of the 
parish of St. Giles in the Fields in the County of 
Middlesex Gentleman,’’ under date of December 31, 


1See for example, Clerk’s Office, Cambridge, Dorchester County, Maryland, Liber Old 1, 
folios 71 and 73; Kent County Rent Rolls, page 40, in Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore. I am indebted for these references to the courtesy of the late Mrs. Hester 
Dorsey Richardson, of Baltimore. The tract “Malden” or Cooke’s Point was acquired 
March 5, 1662, from Thomas Manning and Grace, his wife, for 7000 pounds of tobacco. 
Archives of Maryland, XLIX. 27-28. 

*Kent County Rent Rolls, page 40. See note above. 

*Liber No. 7, folio 524 of the Patent Records in the Land Office of Maryland, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

‘See Elias Jones, Revised History of Dorchester County, Maryland, pages 279-290, 
where this fact seems to be taken for granted. 

‘Ibid., where reference is made to “Marriage Allegations of the Vicar General of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Vol. 33 of the Publications of the Harleian Society,” page 
145, and where this assumption is made of the identity of the contracting parties and their 
issue without supporting documents. The entry from the Marriage Allegations is not 
quoted in full and the name of the parish is incorrectly given by Dr. Jones as St. 
Michael, Bassingham, instead of St. Michael, Bassingshawe. The church of St. Michael, 
Bassingham, is in Lincolnshire. 
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1711, bequeathed to his son Ebenezer and his daughter 
Anna, share and share alike, two houses in London, and 
the whole of his estate at the mouth of the Choptank 
River in Maryland called ‘‘Cooke poynt.”’ This will 
was probated in London on January 2, 1711/12 by the 
legatees and executors, Ebenezer and Anna Cooke, 
clear evidence, to which we shall return, that Ebenezer 
was in person in England at the time particularized.' 
Earlier than this year we have twice encountered the 
name, Ebenezer Cooke, in a Maryland association: 
in 1694, Ebenezer Cooke, a freeman of St. Mary’s 
City, signed a remonstrance against the removal of the 
capital from that town to Annapolis;? in 1708, a 
satirical poem, The Sot-weed Factor, was published in 
London by ‘‘Eben. Cooke, Gent.’’ We shall now 
consider a number of instances of the occurrence of the 
name in Maryland records in later years. In 1717, 
Ebenezer Cooke sold his share of the Dorchester 
County estate inherited from his father.’ It is not 
known whether he was in Maryland in person at the 
time of this transaction, but a few years later we come 
upon the name again in association with a neighboring 
county of the Province. In 1720, Ebenezer Cooke, 
acting as deputy receiver-general under a commission 
from Henry Lowe, Jr.,of Kent County, receiver-general 
of the Province, leased on behalf of Lord Baltimore a 
certain piece of land lying in Baltimore County.‘ The 
entry of this transaction describes his Lordship’s agent 


1This will has been copied for me in Somerset House (P. C. C.-4 Barnes) by Miss Alice J. 
Mayes, who was unable, however, to find in the registers of St. Giles in the Fields record 
of birth or baptism of either Ebenezer or Anna Cooke. The will is given in abstract in 
Baldwin's Maryland Calendar of Wills, VII. 262. 11 

The burial register of St. Giles in the Fields bears this entry “6 Jan. 17 12—Andrew 
Cook.” The date of probate, January 2, 1711/12, by Ebenezer and Anna is endorsed upon 
the will in Somerset House. 

2Archives of Maryland, XIX. 75. 

*Dorchester County Deeds, Cambridge, Maryland, Liber Old 7, folios 46 and 47. The 
purchaser was Edward Cooke, Planter, the degree of whose relationship to Ebenezer, if 
relationship existed, is uncertain. One month later Anna Cooke disposed of her share of 
Cooke's Point to Captain Henry Trippe. This is one of several important references 
generously given me by the late Mrs. Hester Dorsey Richardson. 

‘Baltimore County Land Records, Liber T. B., No. E, folio 541, March 20, 1720/{217]. 
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as Ebenezer Cooke of Cecil County, Gentleman, and a 
search of the land records of that county reveals an 
individual of the same name engaged in other activities 
of the sort. In March, 1721/22, under commission 
from Bennett Lowe, then receiver-general in succession 
to Henry Lowe, who had died in 1721,' he granted 230 
acres of land to one William Howell, who agreed to 
pay “‘a yearly rent of twenty three shillings sterling 
and two Capons at the feast of the Nativity, and to 
plant an Orchard of 200 apple trees.’’? In May, 1722, 
this time bearing a commission from a different 
receiver-general, Ebenezer Cooke granted leases of 
other Proprietary lands under terms similar in tenor to 
the picturesque agreement quoted above.* More than 
once we return to this association between an individ- 
ual named Ebenezer Cooke and members of the Lowe 
family. Three of the sons of Colonel Henry Lowe of 
St. Mary’s County (died, 1717), were Henry Lowe, Jr., 
the first of the receivers-general mentioned above, 
Bennett Lowe, of the document cited, and the Hon. 
Nicholas Lowe, the subject of Cooke’s Elegy of 1728.4 

Our next meeting with an individual named Eben- 
ezer Cooke is in another Maryland county. In the 
court records of Prince George’s County, among the 
proceedings of August court, 1728, occurs the following 
entry: “‘“Ebenezar Cooke Gent (on a motion made by 
himself) is by the Court here admitted to Practice as 
an Attorney in this court on taking the Oath’s and 
complying with the requisites whereupon the said 
Ebenezar Cooke in his proper person in open Court 


1According to the document cited, Bennett Lowe was acting as receiver-general as early 
as October 20, 1721. Henry Lowe was living July 2, 1721. (Archives of Maryland, XXXIV. 
211.) 

*Land Records, Cecil County, Maryland, Vol. III, folio 489. Mr. Percy G. Skirven, of 
Baltimore, kindly put me in the way of acquiring this information, which was found for 
me by Miss Mollie Howard Ash, of Elkton, Cecil County, Maryland. 


‘Jbid., folios 484, 486, and 487. 

‘In pages 284-200, following, a probable association is established between Henry 
Lowe, Jr., and Ebenezer Cooke, the poet. Mr. Lowe thus seems to stand as a connect- 
ing link between Ebenezer Cooke, the official, and Ebenezer Cooke, the poet, a cir- 
cumstance which suggests that official and poet were one. For another such connection 
through a member of the Lowe family, see pages 273-274, following. 
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here takes the Oaths appointed to be taken by act of 
assembly to the government... .’’! This is the first and 
only designation in the records of Ebenezer Cooke as a 
lawyer. In the poems that go under that name we find 
evidence that the writer was a man of education, and 
occasionally in these writings occur scraps of law Latin 
that show at least a certain degree of familiarity with 
court procedure. The next and final appearance of an 
Ebenezer Cooke in the Maryland records has also to 
do with court business, but in this instance Mr. Cooke 
is not an attorney but a witness. In the Provincial 
Prerogative Court, May Term, 1729, Mary Young, 
spinster of St. Mary’s County, asserted that Nicholas 
Lowe, Esq. had bequeathed her certain “personal 
chattels’ in his will, but that his executors had not 
proved the will or made over the legacy to her.? In 
connection with this petition and allegation certain 
witnesses were summonsed to appear in behalf of the 
executors at the court held May 13, 1729. Among 
these was one Ebenezer Cooke, whose citation was 
issued to the sheriff of Prince George’s County.’ The 
exact nature of Cooke’s connection with the case is 
uncertain, but one of the other witnesses for the execu- 
tors deposed that Nicholas Lowe, not long before his 
death, ‘‘was telling this Deponent of some scandal 
raised by one Ebenezer Cooke upon the said Mr. Lowe 
and one Mrs. Mary Young that the said Lowe said he 
did not regard it for his own part so much, but as for 
the young woman he was troubled for her he never saw 
any harm by her and she did not deserve it, for she had 
lost her good name in his house and he thought in 


1A visit to the Prince George’s County Court House at Upper Marlboro, Maryland, 
undertaken in my behalf by Messrs. William B. Marye and/Alexis J. Shriver, of Baltimore, 
resulted in the acquisition of this important information regarding Ebenezer Cooke from 
“Court Record, Prince George’s County, 1723-1729, Liber “C.” (Old title: “Book of 
Entries, Liber O, Begins Anno 1728.’’) 

*For this information, I am indebted, as in the instance mentioned above in Note 1, 
to the interest of Mr. William B. Marye, of Baltimore, who abstracted for me 
the entry of this case found in the Land Office of Maryland, at Annapolis, in 
“Testamentary Proceedings,”” XXVIII, 368-370, May Court, 1729. 


*Testamentary Proc. XXVIII, p. 368, Land Office, Annapolis. 
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conscience he ought to see she had satisfaction made 
for it.” Our next encounter with an individual named 
Ebenezer Cooke is the appearance of the name “E. 
Cooke. Laureat.’’ at the foot of “An Elegy on the 
Death of the Honourable Nicholas Lowe, Esq.” in the 
Maryland Gazette for December 24, 1728. I suggest 
in a later section that this elegy breathes very faint 
praise of its subject and that, to me, it seems actually 
satirical in quality. Certainly the court record just 
quoted indicates a state of dislike existing between 
Mr. Lowe and the Ebenezer Cooke who had slandered 
a young woman of the Lowe Household. As it seems 
unlikely that Nicholas Lowe would have been on un- 
pleasant terms with two individuals named Ebenezer 
Cooke at the same time in that small community, I 
feel that cause has been adduced for believing that 
Ebenezer Cooke, a resident of Prince George’s County, 
and E. Cooke, Laureat, were the same individual.” 

The remaining references to an Ebenezer Cooke of 
Maryland are found in connection with three literary 
productions: the Sotweed Redivivus, published at 
Annapolis in 1730; The Maryland Muse of Annapolis, 
1731; and “‘An Elegy on the death of the Honorable 
William Lock, Esq.,’’ an unpublished piece of 1732. 
Nothing is known of him after the writing of the Locke 
Elegy, and if he was, as I shall suggest, some sixty or 
more years of age at that time, it is not unlikely that 
the cause of the silence which thereafter engulfs him 
was his death. 

These are the facts that have been gathered relating 
to the individual, or individuals, named Ebenezer 
Cooke. It is now time to construct a theory which fits 
them. 

Before going on to present that theory, it is desirable 
to emphasize here a circumstance later to be remarked 
upon, that the expression and point of view of the 


‘Testamentary Proc. XXVIII, p. 370, Land Office, Annapolis. 
*Here for the second time (see note 4, p. 272) one of the Lowe brothers acts as a 
link between Ebenezer Cooke, citizen and official, and Ebenezer Cooke, poet. 
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Sot-weed Factor of 1708 are not those of a long-time 
resident of Maryland, but of an individual bred and 
educated in England, visiting the Maryland scene for 
the first time, or at the least, relatively new to it. The 
action of the poem is in the period between 1695 and 
1708.1 The phrasing, the ideas, and the references of 
the narrative affirm a degree of education and knowl- 
edge of the great world not normally attainable in an 
American colony in the closing years of the seventeenth 
and the opening years of the eighteenth century. Two 
references to ‘‘college’’ in the poem, one of them 
specifically to ‘‘Mother Cambridge,’ seem even to 
suggest that the poet had attended an English uni- 
versity.2, The vividness of the impressions set down in 
the narrative bespeaks a mind and eye fresh to the 
scenes of a new land. As the strange life of its people 
unfolds itself to the author’s critical observation, one 
becomes conscious of his gradually widening experience, 
of the building up in his mind of a complete picture as 
fact added itself to fact and impression to impression. 
He comments at length upon the familiar things and 
conditions that a native would normally pass by with- 
out remark—upon the character and quality of the 
food and drink, upon the houses, beds, daily life, 
diversions, and open hospitality of the planters— 
always placing emphasis upon features strange to one 
accustomed to older and greatly less primitive sur- 
roundings. If the author’s réle of foreign observer and 
critic was assumed as a literary device, it must be said 
that it was sustained by him with extraordinary clev- 
erness. Throughout the poem he speaks always in 


!'The narrator took his legal claim to the Provincial Court, sitting at Annapolis. Govern- 
ment business was transferred to Annapolis in February, 1695. If the time of action had 
been earlier, the case would have been tried at St. Mary's City. At this point the poem 
reads 

St. Mary’s once was in repute, 
Now here the Judges try the Suit 
See page 25 of the appended facsimile 


The name of Ebenezer Cooke, however, does not appear in the Alumni Cantabrigiensis 
of John and J. A. Venn, 1922-27. 
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character, never laying aside his réle of bewildered and 
disgusted stranger in a strange land, never by un- 
guarded observation or reflection betraying greater 
knowledge of his surroundings than would have been 
the natural possession of an intelligent newcomer to 
the country. In view of this quality of agreement 
between the poem and the circumstances under which 
its narrator claims to have written it, of its unity, and 
of the conviction of genuineness it leaves behind, it is 
reasonable to believe, as most readers have done, that at 
the time of writing its author was in truth an individual 
of English upbringing newly come to Maryland. 

Let us see how this garment fits the form composed 
by the facts and suppositions set forth earlier in this 
section, assuming at once and without reservation that 
all the mentions there cited of an Ebenezer Cooke refer 
to the same individual, and further assuming that the 
individual thus created was the poet. This assumption 
is allowable, I believe, because there is no chronological 
or other objection to its acceptance as a basis of 
argument. The period of known adult activity of 
the composite figure thus formed—1694-1729; his sta- 
tion in life—landowner, gentleman, deputy receiver- 
general, attorney; his residences in this period— 
Maryland, London, and again, Maryland, offer no 
contradiction in chronology or circumstance. The 
figure we have constructed as our poet thus takes form 
as the son of Andrew Cooke, a merchant of London, 
who, after a short residence in Maryland in 1664, 
returned to England and was married in London in 
1665.! There he died in 1711, leaving his son Ebenezer an 
estate in Maryland. Probably born in London, and edu- 
cated in England, Ebenezer was sent to Maryland in 


i]t seems advisable to state again, see note 5, page 270, that the identity of Andrew Cooke 
of St. Giles in the Fields, father of Ebenezer, with Andrew Cooke of St. Michael, Bassing- 
shawe, married in 1665, has not been definitely established. It may mean everything or 
nothing in this connection that Andrew of St. Giles had a daughter named Anna, and 
Andrew of St. Michael had a wife named Anne. The parish registers of St. Michael, 
Bassingshawe, London, have been searched fruitlessly for record of the birth of an 
Ebenezer Cooke. This parish is now combined with the parish of St. Lawrence, Jewry. 
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young manhood as a factor or agent in the tobacco 
trade, appearing first in St. Mary’s City as a citizen of 
the place in 1694. The time of his arrival in Maryland 
and the length of his stay there are unknown. He re- 
turned to London, published in 1708 a satirical poem 
embodying personal experience with Maryland and its 
people, and remained there probably until January, 
1712, when he appeared in court to prove his father’s 
will. In 1717, he returned to Maryland,’ sold his inher- 
ited land in Dorchester County, and, removing to Cecil 
County, found occupation as a provincial official under 
commissions received from different members of the 
important and wealthy Lowe connection with whom 
he may have become acquainted in the course of his 
earlier residence in St. Mary’s City, and towards one 
of whom, the Hon. Nicholas Lowe, he later seems to 
have conducted himself in a manner which did not 
bespeak his gratitude to the family. He next became 
an attorney in Prince George’s County, and when the 
Maryland press was given a new lease by the coming 
to Annapolis of William Parks, he resumed his efforts 
at verse writing, contributing to the Maryland 
Gazette and publishing separately in 1730 the Sotweed 
Redivivus, and in 1731 The Maryland Muse. In the 
introduction to The Maryland Muse he was referred to 
as “Old Poet’’; in his address, “To the Generous Sub- 
scribers,” which heads the Sotweed Redivivus, he hints at 
failure to obtain material success in life, and speaks of 
giving over the struggie, and guiding his ‘“‘gouty Feet” 
in the “Path of Pegasus.’’ It is likely that he died not 
long after the year 1732 at about sixty years of age, for 
the assumption is that he was the son of Andrew and 
Anne (Bowyer) Cooke, who were married in London in 
1665. 

In bringing together these scattered references 
involving the name “‘Ebenezer Cooke,” and postulat- 
ing them as standing for the individual who was the 


1This reconstruction of the movements of Cooke in this period is further discussed in 
the section headed, “la. The Second Edition of The Sot-weed Factor.” 
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author of The Sot-weed Factor, I have formed a theory 
which, I believe, is presumptive of the actual state of 
the case. It is easy to forecast that fresh data may at 
any time upset this painfully reared structure, but 
until such data is in hand, I present it as an explanation 
of the identity of Ebenezer Cooke, the Maryland 
Laureate. It delineates, at the least, a credible figure 
whose actions are not at war with chronology or normal 
human conduct. 


THE EBENEZER CooKE Poems: A LIST AND A 
DESCRIPTION 


The published writings of Ebenezer Cooke, so far 
identified, are these in the following list: 


1. Tue Sot-weep Factor: Or, A VoyaGE TO MARYLAND. 
A Satyr. In which is describ’d, The Laws, Government, 
Courts and Constitutions of the Country; and also the Build- 
ings, Feasts, Frolicks, Entertainments and Drunken Humours 
of the Inhabitants of that Part of America. In Burlesque 
Verse. By Eben. Cook, Gent. London: Printed and Sold by 
B. Bragg, at the Raven in Pater-Noster-Row. 1708. (Price 
6d) 

Sm. 4to. 1 leaf without signature, B-F?, 1 leaf without 
signature; pages [i-ii], 1-21. 
BM, (2 copies). NYPL. Lc. JcB. Harvard. 


THE Sot-wEeEpD Factor. Second Edition. 
Supposed to have once had existence because after this 
title on the title-page of The Maryland Muse appear the 
words: “‘The Third Edition.”’ See discussion below, under 
Section la. THe Seconp EpITION OF THE SOT-WEED 
Factor. 


THE Sorweep Factor, &c. The Third Edition. 
No. I] in The Maryland Muse. A revised version. See No. 4, 
below. 
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Tue Sot-weEep Factor. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1708 as “Shea’s Early 
Southern Tracts, No. II,” New York, 1865, with introduc- 
tion by Brantz Mayer. 


Sot-weEep Factor. 
In Early Maryland Poetry, edited by Bernard C. Steiner, 
Baltimore, 1900, Maryland Historical Society Fund 
Publication, No. 36, pages 11-32. Reprinted from the 
John Carter Brown Library copy of the edition of 1708. 


2. AN Evecy [on] THE DEATH OF THE HONOURABLE NICHOLAS 
Lowe, Esq; [signed at end]: E. Cooke. Laureat. 
In the Maryland Gazette, December 17 to 24, 1728. Reprinted 
in Early Maryland Poetry, edited by Bernard C. Steiner, 
Baltimore, 1900, pages 53-55. 


3. Sorweep Repivivus: Or THE PLANTERS LOOKING-GLASS. 
In Burlesque Verse. Calculated for the Meridian of Mary- 
land. By E. C. Gent. [One line from Juvenal.] Annapolis: 
Printed by William Parks, for the Author. M,DCC,XXX. 

Sm. 4to. A-I*; pages [i]—viii, [1]—28. 
NYPL. JCB. 


THE Sotweep Repivivus. 
In Early Maryland Poetry, edited by Bernard C. Steiner, 
Baltimore, 1900, page 33-52. Reprinted from the John 
Carter Brown Library Copy. 


4. THe Marytanp Muse. Containing I. The History of 
Colonel Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. Done 
into Hudibrastick Verse, from an old MS. II. The Sotweed 
Factor, or Voiage to Maryland. The Third Edition, Cor- 
rected and Amended. By E. Cooke, Gent. [2 lines of quota- 
tion] Annapolis: Printed in the Year M,DCC,XXXI. 

Sm. fol. 1 leaf without signature, B-G?, 1 leaf without 
signature; pages [i-ii], 1-25. 

Copy in the British Museum is the only copy recorded. 
See British Museum Catalogue under Cooke, Ebenezer. 
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Call number, 11686.1. 
Photostat copies: NYPL. MdHS. JCB. 


5. An ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM 
Lock, Es@., one of his Lordship’s Provincial Justices, who 
departed this Life at his Seat in Anne Arundel County, 
May, 1732. By Ebenezer Cook, Poet Laureate. 

Manuscript in the Bozman Papers, Library of Congress. 
Printed for the first time in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine XIV, pages 172-173. Under date of November 
23, 1935, Mr. Valta Parma, Curator of the Rare Book 
Collection of the Library of Congress writes that the text 
of the Lock Elegy among the Bozman Papers is not in the 
original manuscript, but is a copy in the hand of John 
Leeds Bozman (1757-1823), historian of Maryland, who 
describes it as ‘‘the copy of a Manuscript in my possession. 


I. THe Sot-wEED 


The earliest poem in the list of Cooke’s writings, the 
Sot-weed Factor of London, 1708, has been well-known 
to historians of American society and letters since its 
republication in 1865, with an introduction by Brantz 
Mayer, as No. II of Shea’s Early Southern Tracts. In 
1879 it was discussed with enthusiasm by Moses Coit 
Tyler in his History of American Literature, and in 
1900, Bernard Christian Steiner reprinted it with sensi- 
ble comment in his Early Maryland Poetry.' In its 
splenetic description and commentary it shows evi- 
dence, a critic of the psychological school might tell us, 
of having been composed by one not yet recovered from 
the attacks of malaria which alternately burnt and 
froze the narrator in the course of a visit to Southern 
Maryland. On account of the most unflattering 
picture of Maryland it presents it is read with indigna- 


1Dr. Steiner’s Early Maryland Poetry is described under No. 1 in the list of Cooke's 
publications found in the preceding pages. A recent discussion of Cooke’s writings is 
found in an article ““Ebenezer Cooke and The Maryland Muse,”’ by James Talbot Pole, in 
American Literature, III. No.3, November, 1931, pages 296-302. 
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tion by those native sons who romanticize the history 
of their state, with malice by persons who delight in 
bringing the romanticist to earth, and with downright 
enjoyment by all who are indifferent to its social 
implications. There is truly no reason for the indigna- 
tion or for the malice, but there is reason in plenty for 
the enjoyment. 

At the time of action of the poem, sometime in 1708 
or in the decade before, Maryland was an English 
colony lately emerged from its seventeenth-century 
beginnings, a community not greatly differing in 
degree of material and spiritual poverty from other 
English colonies of that period. In the Sot-weed Factor 
its background is well drawn and many of its human 
types are realistically portrayed. But among these types 
one looks in vain for an upright or a literate judge, an 
honest merchant, a decent woman, or a sober planter. 
Their deliberate exclusion from the picture is an obvious 
fault in its composition. It was by just such omissions 
as these that the slyly clever and malicious ‘‘J. W.”’ 
failed to give a complete picture of Massachusetts in 
his Letter from New England of 1682,’ and that the 
scurrilous Ned Ward cruelly misrepresented the people 
of the Bay Colony in his Trip to New England? of 1699. 
But more fortunate than these, Cooke was given the 
opportunity for recantation, and to anyone comparing 
the original poem of London, 1708, with the revised 
form of it published in Annapolis in 1731, it is clear 
enough that sometime in the years between these two 
dates, he had suffered a thoroughgoing change of heart 
with regard to the land of his abode. He had become in 
this period, I believe, a permanent resident of Mary- 
land, interested in its people and in the economic 
problems which confronted them. Furthermore, in 


14 Letter from New-England Concerning their Customs, Manners, and Religion. Written 
upon occasion of a Report about a Quo Warranto Brought against that Government. [Signed at 
end] Yours, J. W. London, 1682. 

A Trip to New-England. With a Character of the Country and People, both English and 
Indians. [By Edward Ward.] London, 1699. 
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1731, the year of publication of the revised poem, his 
financial state was low,' and he was trying to make 
money by the local sale of his poems. It may have been 
therefore, nothing more than policy that caused him 
to coo so gently in the later version of the poem, but I 
prefer to think that his new manner arose from a 
growing love of the land and of its people, brought 
about through years of familiarity with them and 
through the bond of interests held in common. In the 
next section of this study, documentary evidence is 
presented which seems to support this interpretation 
of the poet’s changed attitude. 

When compared with the version of 1708, the 
Sotweed Factor of 1731 presents numerous purely 
verbal changes. One easily counts some 80 instances in 
which alterations were made in the later version in 
phrasing, spelling, or punctuation, and an exhaustive 
examination would doubtless bring to light still further 
changes of a similar character. In almost every case 
these amendments tended to improvement of the 
poem in sense or in sound, though occasionally the 
result was contrary to this in effect. Confusion was 
introduced into the later version for example, when in 
it, on page 20, column two, second line from the 
bottom, ‘“‘Coat’”’ was substituted for the ‘‘Groat”’ of the 
original; and again, when for the original phrase 
“reverend Sire’ there appeared on page 18, second 
column, the meaningless ‘‘Reverend Sir.’’ In several 
other instances the whim or ignorance of the printer 
perversely brought difficulties into a text which the 
author had intended only to make clear and simple by 
his emendations. Another change of significance was 


1The address ‘‘To the Generous Subscribers” at the beginning of the Sotweed Redivivus, 
of 1730, opens with these words: 
The Author finding all Attempts prove vain, 
Those glittering smiles from Fortune to obtain: 
and in the lines ‘To the Author,”’ which introduce the Bacon’s Rebellion poem in the 
Maryland Muse, the anonymous H. J. suggests that Cooke has asked him for a topic, 
Worth Praise and Pence for Pains in Writing. 


Other indications exist of the poet’s desire at this time for monetary reward for his writing. 
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the omission, as unnecessary in the Maryland version, 
of the explanatory footnotes which had been placed in 
the edition of 1708 for the benefit of English readers. 
A single couplet of no significance was added to the 
new text. 

The whole spirit of the revision is illustrated by the 
substitution of a series of pallid good wishes for the 
hearty curse with which the original version ended. If 
we compare the two, we shall see to what extent the 
poet in wooing his audience surrendered the vigor of 
expression which gave effectiveness and character to 
the earlier work. Let us read first the version of 1708: 


Embarqu’d and waiting for a Wind, 
I left this dreadful Curse behind. 
May Canniballs transported o’er the Sea 
Prey on these slaves, as they have done on me; 
May never Merchant’s trading sails explore 
This Cruel, this Inhospitable Shoar; 
But left abandon’d by the World to starve, 
May they sustain the Fate they well deserve: 
May they turn Savage, or as Indians Wild, 
From Trade, Converse, and Happiness exil’d; 
Recreant to Heaven, may they adore the Sun, 
And into Pagan Superstitions run 
For Vengeance ripe 
May Wrath Divine then lay those Regions wast 
Where no Man’s* Faithful, nor a Woman chast. 

*The Author does not intend by this, any of the English Gentlemen 

resident there. 


In place of this ferocious expression of ill-will, we 
find in the version of 1731 a “happy ending,’’ composed 
for the American trade: 


And while I waited for a Wind, 

This Wish proceeded from my Mind, 

If any Youngster cross the Ocean, 

To sell his Wares—may he with Caution 
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Before he pays, receive each Hogshead, 
Lest he be cheated by some Dogshead, 
Both of his Goods and his Tobacco; 

And then like me, he shall not lack-woe. 
And may that Land where Hospitality, 

Is every Planter’s darling Quality, 

Be by each Trader kindly us’d 

And may no Trader be abus’d; 

Then each of them shall deal with Pleasure, 
And each encrease the other’s Treasure. 


In discussing in the section immediately below the 
second edition of The Sot-weed Factor, it becomes 
apparent that the “Curse” of the edition of 1708, 
published in London by a writer who doubtless 
thought he had turned his back upon Maryland for 
good and all, became an embarrassment to that same 
individual when he found himself once more a resident 
of Maryland and proposing a republication of the 
poem. Truthfully or not, he averred under these cir- 
cumstances that the ‘‘Curse’’ had been added to the 
earlier version by a corrector of the press, and affirmed 
his intention of omitting entirely from the second 
edition a passage offensive to a people who had 
received him with “unparallell’d friendship & hospi- 
tallity.”’ 


la. THe Seconp EpitTion or THE Sot-wEED Factor 

There has recently been deposited in the Hall of 
Records at Annapolis, Maryland, a volume of Edward 
Coke’s Second Part of the Institutes of the Lawes of 
England, of the edition of London, 1642, which con- 
tains on its front fly leaves four drafts of what seems 
to be an intended preface to a second edition of The 
Sot-weed Factor.. The volume bears the signature of 


1These drafts were discovered, not many weeks ago, by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, of 
Baltimore. Immediately upon recognizing their interest, Dr. Pleasants communicated 
their contents to me and has since been assiduous in helping me interpret the problems 


they present. 


¥ 
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Thomas Notley, governor of Maryland in the period 
1676-1679. With it were deposited two other law 
books, one of which also contains Governor Notley’s 
autograph and bears in addition a statement showing 
that in 1713 it was in the possession of Henry Lowe, Jr. 
There is thus set up the strong possibility that the 
Notley copy of Coke’s Institutes also traces back to the 
library of Henry Lowe. An earlier section of this study 
makes it plain that the connection between the Lowes 
and Ebenezer Cooke was close enough to explain the 
poet’s possession of a book once owned by a member of 
that family. One of the fly leaves contains, furthermore, 
the inscription “E Cooke,” but the extraordinary large- 
ness of the handwriting of this signature creates so great 
an unlikeness between it and the writing of the drafts 
that its presence in the book is here referred to only as 
a detail corroborative of the association. 

Although each of the drafts has some special point 
of interest, it does not seem practicable to reproduce 
them here in their entirety. What seems to be the 
final form of the preface, draft D, is given in full, 
however, and certain of its passages explained and 
compared with analogous passages in drafts A, B, and 
C. Two things above all are uncertain in connection 
with these drafts: (a) Cooke’s handwriting is unknown, 
so that it is impossible to say that these writings are 
in his autograph; (b) there is no guaranty that this 
preface was used in the second edition of The Sot-weed 
Factor as finally printed, because no one of our times 
has seen such an edition, and its existence is known 
only by the presence of the words, “Third Edition,”’ 
following the title of that poem on the title-page of 
The Maryland Muse. What is certain, however, is 
that the preface of another of Cooke’s works, the Sotweed 
Redivivus of Annapolis, 1730, was written with these 
drafts before the author. The likeness is too great in 
phrasing and in idea to be accidental. It may be that 
Cooke let his second Sot-weed Factor go out without a 
preface or with a preface of a different sort, and, econo- 
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mist of words and ideas, formed from these drafts the 
preface to his Sotweed Redivivus. It is unlikely that he 
would have issued relatively close together two poems 
with prefaces so similar as these in thought and 
phrasing. But whatever his procedure, it is clear that 
the similarity between the proposed preface for the 
second edition of The Sotweed Factor and the actual 
preface of the Sotweed Redivivus appreciably strengthens 
the assumption here made that the same individual, 
Ebenezer Cooke, was the author of both prefaces. 

In order to construct an hypothesis as to when and 
where the second edition of The Sot-weed Factor was 
issued, it is necessary to proceed upon a basis of 
reasonable probabilities. We shall assume, therefore, 
that the volume of Coke’s Institutes, just described, 
once belonged to Henry Lowe, Jr., that it passed from 
him to Ebenezer Cooke, and that the drafts of a 
preface found on its fly leaves are in Cooke’s hand- 
writing. 

Here is the text of the fourth and, obviously, the 
most nearly finished, of the drafts, A, B, C, and D. The 
letters in square brackets scattered through the draft 
are reference marks for the commentary that follows it. 


The 
Publisher to the Reader. 
Design’d for a preface to the Sottweed ffactor. 


May I be rhym’d to death by the Muses, if I see any oc- 
casion of a preface, unless it be to tell the Reader that our 
Author having run the tongue gauntlett, for stealing their 
Ladyshipps Sottweed [a] is resolv’d to hazzard yet another 
dance & in order thereunto has ventur’d (not withstanding the 
penalty) [b] to turn out a few Seconds in hopes of a latter 
Crop [c], w*® peradventure may answer the toil, & pass 
’mongst other trash for merchantable ware no(w) the conflagra- 
tion act is out of date [d]; unless some carping momus informe 
le], & if so vah! miseris! we are quite undone, since one blast 
from a Criticks mouth damns the whole Cargo, were ye Sott- 
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weed ne’er so bright, w*" he protests (on y* word of a poet) is 
er’y leaf y* product of his own barren soyl, except y*® Curse [f], 
w* y* gent. yt Corrected y* press was pleas’d to add & in this 
Second edition is entirely omitted, in respect to y* fair Sex & y* 
unparallell’d friendship & hospitallity y® Author has met w** 
from y* inhabitants in y* land of Nod [g], where if it be his fate 
to make another bad voyage [h], I have done my part & must 
leave it to y* reader to Judge as he pleases. 


[a] In draft A, we have: “‘being falsely impeach’t on 
y* Stat. 8 Anne C. 19,” which was the celebrated 
first copyright law of England. In draft B: “Since 
malevolent tongues have . . . impeach’t him of piracy.”’ 
This accusation is discussed below, under 3. THE 
SoTWEED REvIDIVUs. 

[b] In draft A: “has ventured (Maugre y° act)’; 
in draft B: ‘“‘no breach of y* late act’’; in draft C: 
“(contrary to y* late Act.)’’ The reference is clearly to 
one of the acts for improving the tobacco trade. See 
[c] below. 

[c] In both 1727 and 1728, acts were passed by the 
Maryland Assembly (Archives of Maryland, XXXVI. 
86 and 266) for improving the tobacco staple. The act 
of 1728 was the more specific of these and provided 
that all fields be examined annually after July 20 and 
any plants showing signs of a second growth be cut up 
and destroyed. The analogy between these ‘‘seconds’”’ 
of the local staple and Cooke’s second edition is obvious. 


{d] An act of 1722, amending an act of 1721, pro- 
vided that trashy tobacco prepared for sale by a 
planter should, when found, be burned in the presence 
of a justice of the county court. (See Archives of 
Maryland, XX XVIII. 302). As this is the only instance 
I have found of an act in force in the period of Cooke’s 
second residence in Maryland which specified the 
burning of trashy tobacco, I conclude that we have 
here the “conflagration act’’ he refers to in the preface 
as “out of date.”’ This act of 1722 became “out of 
date”’ by expiration in November, 1724. 


| | 
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fe] Usually these acts for the improvement of the 
staple contained rewards for informers against those 
who raised seconds or packed trashy tobacco. 

{f} This explanation of the Curse he had called 
down upon Maryland at the conclusion of The Sot- 
weed Factor of 1708 is found in all four drafts. 

{g] In the first edition of The Sot-weed Factor, 
Maryland is referred to, page 2, as “‘the Land of Nod.” 

{h] In draft A: “since his last Voyage to y* Land of 
Nod, where finding . . . expectation blasted . . . has 
ventured .. .”’; in draft B: “Since his last arrival in y* 
Land of Nod.”’ The sense of the clause in both drafts 
is clearly that he was writing in Maryland. The book 
in which the drafts are found was of Maryland owner- 
ship, and the phrasing of the drafts is that of one who 
has returned to the ‘“‘Land of Nod” after an absence. 


If Cooke, as seems likely, was preparing for the 
printing of this second edition in Maryland, the next 
question is, what was the date of that edition. Turning 
for a moment to page 24 of the third edition of The Sot- 
weed Factor in The Maryland Muse, we find that he has 
placed at the foot a note which declares that the 
description of Annapolis on that page was “given 
Twenty Years ago,’”’ which means, without doubt, in 
the first edition of 1708. But this third edition was 
published in 1731, twenty-three years after the 
description of 1708 appeared in London. If the note 
had been written for this third edition of 1731, wouldn’t 
he have said “‘more than twenty years ago,” or ‘“‘nearly 
twenty-five years ago?’ The point is a small one, 
but if it is tenable, it may mean that the footnote was 
originally written for the second edition, and that the 
need for changing its terms was overlooked in reprint- 
ing the third edition from the text of the second. With 
these dates in mind, one may draw the conclusion that 
the second edition appeared about the year 1728. 
Let us see if we can arrange a schedule of events 


| 
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which will support this theory. The facts upon which 
are predicated the poet’s movements, as outlined in 
the schedule below, will be found in fuller form in the 
section of this study entitled “‘The Identity of Ebenezer 
Cooke.’’ The schedule comprises the following premises: 

Cooke may have gone back to Maryland from 
London at any time after his father’s burial in Jan- 
uary, 1712, but the time of his return is uncertain. 
He sold his lands in Dorchester County in 1717, but he 
was not necessarily there, in person, at that time. It 
is sure, however, that he was in Maryland in 1720, 
or 1720/1721, when he became a deputy receiver- 
general under Henry Lowe, Jr. 

Henry Lowe, Jr. died in 1721. It may have been at 
this time that Cooke came into possession of Henry 
Lowe’s book. For some reason not clear he was close 
to the Lowes and was reappointed deputy by Bennett 
Lowe who succeeded Henry as receiver-general. 

In [d] above, I concluded that the act for improving 
the staple of 1721, as amended in 1722, was the 
“Conflagration act” referred to by Cooke as “out of 
date”’ at the time of his writing. If this conclusion is 
correct, the date of the second edition is after November, 
1724, the time at which this act expired. 

The phrases, “notwithstanding the penalty,” 
“‘maugre act,”’ and “contrary to y* late act’? may 
refer either to an act of 1727 which provided for the 
cutting up and destroying of ‘‘seconds,”’ or to a similar 
and more elaborate act of the same tenor of 1728. In 
either case, the date of Cooke’s writing the preface for 
the second edition would be after the year 1727. 

William Parks began printing in Annapolis in 1726. 
By 1728 he had printed productions of two of the local 
poets—Richard Lewis and Ebenezer Cooke. 

All these factors considered, one may suggest that 
the second edition of The Sot-weed Factor was pub- 
lished at Annapolis by William Parks sometime be- 
tween the tobacco act of 1727 and the appearance of 
the third edition of the poem in The Maryland Muse 
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of 1731. Forreasons already given, the year 1728 seems 
the likeliest date of publication within this period. 

This is a suggestion based upon a series of assump- 
tions. It has seemed to me the most reasonable con- 
clusion to draw from the rough drafts here described 
of an intended preface to a second edition of The Sot- 
weed Factor. The accidental discovery of these drafts 
by Dr. Pleasants in a place where they would never 
have been looked for is one of those chances that give 
zest to literary and historical research. 


2. E.tecy Upon THE DEATH OF THE HONOURABLE 
NicHouas Lowe, Esq. 


In discussing the identity of our author we have 
called attention to the fact that in the years 1720 to 
1722 an Ebenezer Cooke of Cecil County, Maryland, 
received commissions as a deputy receiver-general of 
the province under both Henry and Bennett Lowe, 
brothers of Nicholas Lowe, the subject of this Elegy.’ 
And we have had occasion already to cite a document 
in which it appears that one Ebenezer Cooke, then of 
Prince George’s County, had raised a scandal upon the 
private life of the Hon. Nicholas Lowe in connection 
with a member of his household. We are assuming that 
all these Ebenezers are one and that one the poet, and 
if this assumption is correct the incident last named 
may serve to explain the note of something not quite 
like admiration that we perceive in Cooke’s Elegy upon 
the Death of the Honourable Nicholas Lowe, Esq. 
Though on the face of it complimentary, this poem 
seems to me praise in a questionable shape. Indeed, I 
gather that underneath its solemnity is the desire to 
mock the departed spirit of this ‘cautious, sober, 


1It has been mentioned that the land which Andrew Cooke, grandfather (7?) of Ebenezer, 
patented in Kent County in 1664, is found about 1700, according to the Kent County 
Rent Rolls, in the possession of Nicholas Lowe, probably the uncle of the subject of the 


Elegy. This is one of many pieces of information for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
the late Mrs. Hester Dorsey Richardson, of Baltimore. 


| 
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charitable man,’’ whose only fault was that he had 
‘“iv’d and Dy’d a Batchelor at last.’”! 


3. THE SoTwEEpD REDIVIVUS 


One has only to read the Maryland Gazette of the 
period and to examine the titles of works that issued 
from the local press to realize that there was dis- 
turbance in the year 1730 in the economic condition of 
Maryland, as there was, indeed, in Virginia at the same 
time. The two tobacco colonies were suffering from 
conflict with the government monopoly in France, 
from the inability of the London merchants to keep 
price agreements among themselves, and from the 
failure of the planters to co-operate in the passage of 
laws for their own protection. There existed, too, other 
distresses naturally inherent in an economic system 
based upon the cultivation and marketing of a single 
crop. Proposals for a Tobacco Law, 1726; A Letter from 
a Freeholder, 1727; Darnall’s Just and Impartial 
Account of the Transactions for the Advancement of the 
Price of Tobacco, 1729; The New Tobacco Law, 1730, 
are Maryland titles which indicate the state of the 
public mind in these years from 1726 to 1730, and it 
was while the condition was at its height, just before 
the passage of the new tobacco law, that Mr. Ebenezer 
Cooke once more took up his critical pen, publishing at 
Annapolis in 1730 the Sotweed Redivivus: Or the 
Planters Looking-Glass. The second of his poems on the 
Maryland theme is an economic treatise, discussing 
from a common-sense standpoint problems of forest 
depletion, the tobacco-staple, currency, and the diversi- 
fication of crops. It is impossible to point to specific 
political results of the poem, but one feels that its 
sound common sense, strikingly expressed, may have 


1In his Revised Histery of Dorchester County Maryland, pages 279-290, article “Cooke, 
Brooke & Beckwith Families of Dorchester County, Maryland,” Dr. Elias Jones affirms a 
family relationship between the Hon. Nicholas Lowe and the family of Cooke from which 
the poet derived, but I have not been able to trace the connection. 
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had some part in forming local opinion on the subjects 
discussed. 

The Sotweed Redivivus is less well known to historians 
than the earlier work of 1708. It seems to exist in only 
two original copies, and it was not reprinted until, in 
1900, Bernard C. Steiner included it in his Early 
Maryland Poetry. Though it was mentioned by Moses 
Coit Tyler in his History of American Literature, it 
seems obvious from the nature of the criticism he 
expressed of the poem that Tyler had made only the 
most cursory examination of its text. Comparing it to 
the Sot-weed Factor of 1708, he wrote: ‘‘The first poem 
has, indeed, an abundance of filth and scurrility, but it 
has wit besides; the second poem lacks only the wit.’’ 
Too often critics stultify themselves for the sake of an 
epigram, and in these words we perceive an outstand- 
ing example of the dangers that beset the phrase- 
maker. Contrary to Mr. Tyler’s dictum, the Sotweed 
Redivivus possesses a reasonable degree of wit; it is 
wholly devoid of scurrility; and it has only a single 
line which even our delicate age could regard as filth. 
It is, furthermore, a serious economic discussion, 
significant in the history of the tobacco colonies, a fact 
completely lost upon its brilliant critic.' 

In the rough drafts of a proposed preface to a second 
edition of The Sot-weed Factor, described in a preceding 
section, the writer, whom I suppose to have been 
Ebenezer Cooke, raised a question that confuses his 
present-day biographers and critics. Moses Coit Tyler 
casually, and, I believe, without serious intention, sug- 
gested that the author of the Sotweed Redivivus may not 
have been the Ebenezer Cooke who twenty-two years 
earlier had published in London The Sot-weed Factor. 
Though I do not think a suggestion so lightly made 
should be given great consideration, yet it is a fact 
that, by reason of certain statements in these drafts 


\History of American Literature, II, 260. It may be said, however, that Cooke himself 


recognized a certain lack of lightness in his theme and its treatment, describing the poem 
in its preface as ‘‘this dull Piece of Household Stuff.” 
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for a preface, we are compelled to face the question 
it raises. In one form or another in all these drafts, the 
writer informs us that Cooke had been accused, by 
persons unnamed, of piracy under the English copy- 
right law, the celebrated 8 Anne Chapter 19. Though 
commonly used as a term descriptive of a publisher’s 
republication without permission of another pub- 
lisher’s book, the term “piracy”? might conceivably 
cover also an individual’s false claim to the authorship 
of a previously published work. At any rate that seems 
to be the sense in which it is used in the drafts in 
question. But the writer of those drafts, whom we 
assume to have been Cooke himself, emphatically 
denied this false impeachment by “‘idle tattlers’”’ and 
“malevolent tongues’’ and asserted that the whole 
poem, except the ‘‘Curse,’’ was of his own authorship. 
In succeeding years he made a tacit reassertion of this 
claim by the mere act of publishing under his own name 
the Sotweed Redivivus of 1730 and the Maryland Muse of 
1731. I am inclined to give complete credence to his 
statement. The Sot-weed Factor is entirely of a piece with 
these later writings in its style and in its literary and 
spiritual values. It was well within his powers as a 
writer, and he seems to have had opportunity to under- 
go the experience related by its narrator and to acquire 
the local knowledge which makes the poem valuable. 
Though I do not, for my part, doubt that the Ebenezer 
Cooke who wrote The Sot-weed Factor was the same 
Ebenezer as he who afterwards wrote the Sotweed 
Redivivus, it has seemed to me desirable to record the 
fact that according to his own statement some of his 
Maryland neighbors raised that question of identity 
at the time he proposed the publication of a second 
edition of the earlier work. 


4. THe MARYLAND MUSE 


In the collection entitled The Maryland Muse, of 
Annapolis, 1731, we recognize the first number in a 
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series proposed for annual publication. It is believed 
that the series ended, as it began, with the number 
before us. There may have been published later parts 
in succeeding years which, like the second edition of the 
Sot-weed Factor, have been lost to knowledge, but it is 
more likely that the support of the project was 
insufficient to justify its continuance. Printed by 
William Parks in the small folio format, The Maryland 
Muse is an unusually handsome production of the 
colonial press. The existence of the book has been 
known to scholars since Brantz Mayer in 1865 de- 
scribed briefly its contents, failed to mention its title, 
and gave incorrectly the name of its printer.! The 
British Museum copy, from which Mr. Mayer obtained 
his scant knowledge of the collection, was at length 
correctly recorded by title and imprint in Evans’s 
American Bibliography, No. 3407, and a full description 
of it, a facsimile title-page, and the text of the lines 
introducing its first poem were given in my History of 
Printing in Colonial Maryland, pages 66—68 of the text 
and item No. 70 in the Maryland Imprint section. In 
1922, Wilberforce Eames procured for the New York 
Public Library a photostat negative of the entire 
book, affording us for the first time the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with its contents. 

I have already described the ‘Corrected and 
Amended” third edition of the Sotweed Factor which 
forms the second part of The Maryland Muse. That 
piece and the long poem which precedes it in the book, 
“The History of Colonel Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion 
in Virginia” are reprinted here, so far as is known, for 
the first time since their original printing in 1731. 
When it came from the press in that year, Cooke’s 
poem, though burlesque in intention, was actually the 
most elaborate record of Bacon’s rebellion that had 


then appeared in print. 
To many readers a pleasant feature of The Maryland 


1Shea's Early Southern Tracts, No. II, page v. 
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Muse is the rhymed address, ‘‘To the Author,” pre- 
ceding the long poem on Bacon’s Rebellion. Its lines 
are so friendly and playful, with that innocent pleasant- 
ness of eighteenth-century gentlemen in moments of 
ease, that I should be inclined to repeat them here 
even if they were not necessary to the exposition which 
follows. 


To THE AUTHOR. 
Old Poet, 

As you may remember, 
You told me sometime in September, 
Your pleasant Muse was idly sitting, 
Longing for some new subject fitting 
For this Meridian, and her Inditing, 
Worth Praise and Pence for Pains in Writing. 
I therefore (thinking it great Pity 
A Muse should pine, that is so witty) 
Have sent an old, authentick Book, 
For Her in Doggrel Verse to Cook; 
For since it never was in Print, 
(Tho’ wondrous Truths are written in’t) 
It may be worthy Clio’s Rhimes, 
To hand it down to future Times. 


| 
| 


You know what never-fading Glory, 
Old Salust got by Catlin’s Story; 
The Fame Hyde gain’d, I need not tell y’on, 
By’s Hist’ry of the Grand Rebellion: 
You know how Butler’s witty Lays 
Procur’d for him immortal Praise: 
I’ll add no more—But if you please, Sir, 
Attempt the same for Ebenezer, 
Which you may gain, or I’m mistaken, 
If you can nicely Cook this Bacon. 

H. J. 


I owe to Earl Gregg Swem, Librarian of the William 
and Mary College Library, the suggestion that the 


| 
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““H. J.”’ who wrote these pleasant, adroit lines of intro- 
duction to the Bacon Rebellion poem was the Rev. 
Hugh Jones, M.A., a distinguished clergyman of 
Maryland and Virginia. Welsh families of the patro- 
nymic ‘‘Jones’’ seem to have followed the custom of 
naming their sons Hugh, sending them to Jesus 
College, Oxford, and obtaining for them parishes in 
Virginia and Maryland. That procedure has compli- 
cated the task of identifying with complete certainty 
the Hugh Jones whom we have in mind as the “H. J.”’ 
of our poem. There were two, and possibly three, 
clergymen of that name in colonial Virginia and 
Maryland. This is not the place to attempt the un- 
ravelling of a particularly twisted skein in American 
ecclesiastical biography. It is enough for present 
purposes to record that the Rev. Hugh Jones, Master 
of Arts of Jesus College, Oxford, was ordained priest 
by the Bishop of London on September 23, 1716. Eight 
years later, on August 21, 1724, he was licensed by a 
later Bishop of London to perform his holy office in 
Virginia,' and on September 18, 1724, he accepted the 
King’s Bounty for his passage to that colony.? He is 
said to have served as rector of St. Stephen’s Parish, 
King and Queen County, Virginia, until February, 
1726, when he came to Maryland and served the 
ensuing five years or more as rector of William and 
Mary Parish, Charles County. On October 17, 1731, 
he became rector of St. Stephen’s Parish in Cecil 
County, where as Hugh Jones, Philomath, he dabbled 
in mathematics, and as the Rev. Hugh Jones, M.A., he 
served his churches and engaged in printed controversy 
with the Jesuits of Bohemia Manor.’ 


tArchives of Maryland, XXV. 543-545. 

*Fothergill, List of Emigrant Ministers to America, p. 38. It is usually said that this was 
Mr. Jones’s second visit to America, that he spent the years 1716-1721 in Virginia, 
returned to London and published there in 1724 The Present State of Virginia, and in the 
game year came back to the colonies. See the article under his name in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. 

*The Rev. Hugh Jones died on September 8, 1760. His obituary appeared in the 
Maryland Gazette for September 18, 1760. 
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We expect to show in the next section that the poem 
on Bacon’s Rebellion was based upon an account of 
that incident found in a contemporary document 
known as the Burwell Manuscript. The document is 
so-called from its first being known as the possession 
of Captain Nathaniel Burwell, who found it among the 
effects of an old family in the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia, that large section of the Old Dominion lying 
between the Rappahannock and the Potomac Rivers. 
King and Queen County, in which Hugh Jones held a 
parish from 1724 to 1726, though not one of the 
counties of the Northern Neck, lies not far south of the 
Rappahannock and within the Tidewater section to 
which the Virginia settlements were then chiefiy con- 
fined. It is not suggested that the manuscript sent 
Cooke by “H. J.” was the Burwell Manuscript itself, but 
simply that it was another copy of the narrative found 
in the Burwell Manuscript. If ‘‘H. J.”’ was, indeed, the 
Rev. Hugh Jones, the former residence of that individ- 
ual in the Virginia Tidewater might well account for his 
possession of a copy of this narrative of a memorable 
event in the history of the section. And if, as we later 
postulate, the author of the poem on Bacon’s Rebellion 
in The Maryland Muse was that Ebenezer Cooke 
whom we shall find residing in Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, in 1728 and 1729, there exists the possibility 
that the “‘H.J.’’ who provided the poet with an “old, 
authentick Book” on that event and urged him to make 
a poem of it was the Rev. Hugh Jones. In those years 
Mr. Jones was rector of a parish in Charles County, a 
county contiguous to Prince George’s, and in that 
country of large plantations and relatively small 
population cultivated individuals of adjoining counties 
might easily be well enough known to each other for 
such interchange as is indicated in the quoted lines, 
“To the Author.” It is certain that the poem on 
Bacon’s Rebellion was based upon the Burwell Manu- 
script narrative, and there exists this possibility that 
the source was brought to the poet’s attention by the 
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Rev. Hugh Jones. But this thread of association 
becomes almost fantastically weak when I admit 
uncertainty as to the identity of the poet with Ebenezer 
Cooke of Prince George’s County. But whether or not 
this slender thread has reality, the spinning of it from 
so many unsubstantial elements has been a pleasant 
exercise, resulting in an hypothesis that may explain 
how the author of the Bacon poem was enabled to base 
his narrative upon the story familiar in later years as 
the Burwell Manuscript account of the Rebellion in 
Virginia. 


5. AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF THE HONORABLE 
WiuuiaM Lock, Esa. 


This was one of the two poems, signed by Cooke as 
“‘Laureat”’ or ‘Poet Laureate,” in which he memorial- 
ized the passing of leading citizens of the Province. In 
this elegy, Cooke refers somewhat vaguely to an earlier 
poem, now lost, on Benedict Leonard Calvert.' So 
persistent was he in these elegiacal utterances that 
one joins Bernard Christian Steiner in the conjecture 
made in his introduction to Early Maryland Poetry as 
to whether Cooke actually had received commission, 
or permission, from the Lord Proprietary to sign him- 
self ‘‘Laureate” and to pay in funeral verse official 
homage to the great men of the Province. In his 
versified address, ‘‘To the Generous Subscribers, &c,”’ 
at the beginning of the Sotweed Redivivus, Cooke, in 
deprecating his abilities as a poet, makes special 
reference to his elegies. He explains with a plethora of 
classical allusion, that not much need be expected of 
his Muse, assuring the reader that 


‘Benedict Leonard Calvert, governor of Maryland, 1727-1731, was the second son of 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, 4th Lord Baltimore, and brother of Charles Calvert, 5th Lord 
Baltimore. He died in 1732 at the age of 32. 
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Such lofty Numbers and heroic Strains 
Of sprightly Wit, as Virgil’s Lays contains, 


Are too sublime for her, that ne’er could fly 
Above the Pitch of Grub-street Elegy 
Or the flat Sound of Doggerel Poetry: 


Our poet seems to have recognized the limitations of 
his talent. It is a pity that to his skill in narrative 
was not joined the gift of finished metrical expression. 

It may be said that this poem on the death of 
William Locke is the most serious and dignified of 
Cooke’s known productions. In it he drops his cus- 
tomary japery for a simple and genuine tribute to one 
whom he describes as, 


The most impartial Judge of human Strife, 
That ever yet, with an unbias’d hand, 
The Scales of Justice held in Maryland. 


The copy of the Sotweed Redivivus now owned by the 
John Carter Brown Library bears on its title-page the 
signature ‘‘W™ Lock,’”’ doubtless the subject of this 


elegy.' 


THE SOURCE OF THE POEM ON BaACON’s REBELLION 
THe BuRWELL MANUSCRIPT 


Until the uncovering in relatively recent years of 
pertinent material in the Public Record Office, London, 
and in other archival depositories, the chief sources of 
knowledge of Bacon’s Rebellion were the three rela- 
tions printed, from early manuscripts, in Volume I of 
the Force Tracts; that is, in the outline of events 


1The title of the Elegy in our list gives the essential facta concerning the Honorable 
William Locke, who, in addition to his other activities, practiced medicine. The name of 
Dr. Locke has another association in Maryland letters. He was the uncle, or close relative, 
of David Weems, father of the celebrated Mason Locke Weems who, as Parson Weems, 
was an active writing man a century after the events of our present interest. See Emily 
Ford Skeel, Mason Locke Weems, Hie Works and Ways, III, Appendix I. 
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signed “T. M.’’; the letter written to a friend in Eng- 
land by Mrs. Ann Cotton; and the account in the 
anonymous Burwell Manuscript; respectively, Force 
Tracts, Vol. I, Nos. VIII, IX, and XI. Evidence 
that the mention of a manuscript source in the ‘“H.J.”’ 
verses of The Maryland Muse was not a mere literary 
device provided by Cooke to create an authentic back- 
ground for his work is found in the fact that the poem 
follows one of those manuscript accounts so closely as 
to leave no doubt that its author had before him a copy 
of it as his guide and chief repository of facts. An 
examination, involving an elaborate comparison of the 
poem and the three manuscript accounts, the details of 
which will not be recorded here, makes this fact clear, 
and it shows also that the account in question was 
that which we find in the Burwell Manuscript. It 
brings out, furthermore, the similarity between the 
Ann Cotton account and the Burwell Manuscript 
account, a factor of which we shall speak later.' 

The conclusions to be derived from this investigation 
are that there exists no relationship between the Cooke 
poem and the T. M. account, and that the Ann Cotton 
account might well have been regarded as the source 
of the poem if the Burwell Manuscript account, with 
its even greater likeness, especially in scope of action, 
did not exist. Leaving out of consideration the nu- 
merous superficial resemblances, one feels justified in 
claiming the Burwell Manuscript account as the source 
of Cooke’s poem on the basis of these fundamental 
factors of identity: 


(a) Identity in scope of action. 
The two texts begin at relatively the same point, 
allot the same proportions of space to the successive 
events, and almost invariably place the emphasis 
upon the same matters. 


1It has seemed inadvisable to encumber this Introduction with my detailed, parallel 
column tabulation of specific points as treated in the poem and the three manuscripts. A 
copy of that tabulation, however, is to be found filed with a photostat copy of The Mary- 
land Muse in the John Carter Brown Library. 
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(b) Identity in the order in which events are narrated. 

(c) Identity in place names, personal names, and statistics. 

(d) Identity in incidental references, and frequent resemb- 
lance in phraseology and comment. 


In none of the other early narratives of the Rebellion 
do there exist these factors common to narrative and 
poem. The only incident in which the poem gives 
detail not found in the Burwell Manuscript account is 
in the description in Canto II of the siege of James- 
town.' Nor is this particular detail to be found in any 
of the other narratives. One may suggest that it 
existed in the specific copy of the narrative supplied 
the poet by “H. J.,” or that it came to him from some 
unidentified printed source available to him in 1730. 
It is clear from a reference to Beverley’s printed 
History of Virginia at the end of Canto I that Cooke 
supplemented his manuscript source by reference to 
that work. It is certain, therefore, that Cooke made use 
of other sources than the Burwell Manuscript account 
for some of his incident, but the greater part of the 
poem is based upon that narrative and not upon 
Beverley’s History or any known printed source then 
available. 


History AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE BURWELL 
MANUSCRIPT 


The Burwell Manuscript with its important record 
of an event memorable in the tragic annals of our 
country has undergone a curious history. It was 
found, presumably about the end of the eighteenth 
century, by Captain Nathaniel Burwell of King 
William County, among the effects of an old family of 


1Compare page 7 of the appended reprint with page 25 of the Burwell narrative in the 
Force Tracts, I. No. XI, and page 319 of that narrative in the Proceedings of the Masea- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1866-67. 
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the Northern Neck of Virginia. It is in the form of a 
bound volume, written in a hand contemporary or 
nearly contemporary with the events it describes, and 
it lacks an undetermined number of leaves at both 
beginning and end. In 1812 it was turned over by 
William Burwell, a relative of Nathaniel Burwell and 
a Member of Congress at that time from Virginia, to 
Josiah Quincy, one of his colleagues in Congress from 
Massachusetts, for the expressed purpose of publica- 
tion in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Accordingly it was printed in 1814 in Volume 
I, second series, of the Collections. In 1866, after 
deliberation as to ownership, the Society returned the 
manuscript to the Burwell family for permanent 
deposit in the Virginia Historical Society, but before 
the final transfer was made the narrative was once 
more printed by its temporary custodians. The need 
for this reprinting is made plain by the editorial note 
accompanying the text as it now appeared on pages 
299-342 of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for the year 1866-67. The editor 
wrote as follows: 


That the printed copy [i.e. the copy of 1814] has been 
carefully compared with the original manuscript, by the 
Assistant Librarian, and found to contain numerous errors 
of orthography and punctuation, besides others still more 
important; the whole number of errata amounting to several 
thousands, no less than seventy having been detected on a 
single page. Not only are single words transposed or omitted, 
but whole sentences, and even the last two pages (which are 
somewhat mutilated), are not printed. In many instances 
where the manuscript is obscure, words are interpolated, 
sometimes changing entirely the sense of the paragraph or 
sentence. 


Unfortunately the version of the Burwell Manuscript 
in the Force Tracts, Volume I, No. XI, is a reprint of 
the document as originally published by the Massa- 
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chusetts Historical Society in 1814. In this form, 
therefore, it is not of the highest usefulness, though its 
association in that volume with the T.M. and Ann 
Cotton accounts enables the reader to compare the 
main features of these three contemporary narratives 
with ease and convenience.’ 

The value of the Burwell Manuscript as containing 
the chief contemporary account of the events of 
Bacon’s Rebellion gives it a quality of importance 
superior to our restricted interest in it as the source of a 
single poem. The determination of its authorship 
becomes, therefore, a matter worth the pain of a close 
examination of its text. 

As long ago as 1879 Moses Coit Tyler suggested in a 
footnote to his discussion of the Burwell Manuscript 
narrative that its author was the husband of that Mrs. 
Ann Cotton, of Queen’s Creek, Virginia, whose letter 
on the same subject so closely resembles it in matter 
and form.? So far as I have learned, Professor Tyler 
never recorded his reasons for this statement, but with 
his note as a guide it has been a relatively easy matter 
to show by comparison of the two manuscripts that his 
attribution was almost certainly correct. 

The Ann Cotton account of the Rebellion is in the 
form of a letter from Mrs. Ann Cotton of Queen’s Creek 
to an English correspondent who had formerly lived 
in Virginia. It is accompanied by a moralizing letter 
on the theme of life’s mutability from the husband of 
Ann Cotton, written to her from Jamestown at one of 
the critical moments of the Rebellion. It presents a 
terse narrative comprising some eleven of Force’s 


1The Burwell Manuscript account was reprinted, following the 1814 version, in 
American Colonial Tracts Monthly, Volume I, No. 10, February, 1898. It was again 
reprinted, this time with adequate notes and with the text of the corrected version of 
1867, by Charles M. Andrews in Narratives of the Insurrections, 1675-1690, (1915), in 
the Original Narratives of Early American History Series. 


*History of American Literature, I. 79n. Inadvertently, I believe, Professor Tyler 
described Mrs. Cotton as of Acquia Creek. 
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printed pages. Though it comprehends in scope the 
entire Rebellion, it hurries over the events of Ingra- 
ham’s leadership after Bacon’s death. The Burwell 
Manuscript account, even in its incomplete form in the 
Force Tracts, occupies 43 pages, sixteen of which are 
given over to ‘‘Ingraham’s Proceedings.’’ Ann Cotton’s 
letter has the tone of a communication made very 
soon after the termination of the events narrated in 
its pages. The Burwell Manuscript account is leisurely 
in style, and so full and detailed in matter that it 
acquires the dignity of a history, a work written after 
time had been allowed for reflection upon the events 
recorded. Those events are philosophized and the 
expression of them is self-conscious and literary. It is 
because of this greater fullness in narration, broader 
treatment of the issues involved, and general air of 
leisurely handling that one judges the Burwell Manu- 
script account to be the later of two documents which 
even a superficial comparison shows to be closely 
related. One soon recognizes the probability that its 
author made use of the Ann Cotton letter as the 
skeleton of his account, and going on upon this 
assumption, one finds in his relation distinctive words, 
devices of punctuation, recognizable phrases, unusual 
metaphors, and, now and then, sentences and extended 
passages taken from the Ann Cotton narrative, nota- 
bly a passage in which are found in paraphrase the 
moralizing reflections of the letter from her husband 
with which Mrs. Cotton embellished her text. The con- 
clusion is forced upon us that the Burwell Manuscript 
account was based upon Mrs. Cotton’s narrative, but 
it is necessary to go further into its matter to find 
grounds for accepting Professor Tyler’s attribution of 
it to the pen of Mrs. Cotton’s husband. 

Mrs. Cotton’s letter was written, we learn from its 
text, because some individual in Virginia, not men- 
tioned by name, had been asked by an English 
correspondent to furnish a relation of recent events, 
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and because this individual, finding himself unable at 
the time to comply with the request, had given her 
“his permition” to supply the need according to her 
ability. She would naturally have made a copy or kept 
a rough draft of her elaborate letter, and just as 
naturally members of her family would in good time 
have become familiar through such a copy with her 
account of the revolt. But even if this assumption be 
admitted as probable, it does little more than suggest 
that the author of the Burwell Manuscript account 
may have been some one close to Mrs. Cotton. It is 
necessary to seek further evidence of this fact in the 
narratives themselves. Such evidence, when found, 
turns out to be grim in character. In naming to her 
correspondent those who had been hanged for com- 
plicity in the Rebellion, Mrs. Cotton wrote: ‘and 
Leift. Collonell Page (one that my Husband bought of 
Mr. Lee, when he kep store at your howse).’”’ In this 
same connection the author of the Burwell Manu- 
script account (in the corrected version of 1867,' but 
not in the Force Tract) thus expressed himself: 
““Major Page (once My Sarvant, at his [fir]st coming 
[into] the Countrey.”’ The fact that Governor Berkeley, 
too, in his list of those he had hanged described Mr. 
Page as ‘“‘formerly my servant’’ means little.? Even if 
we did not know of the trade in indentures that 
resulted in frequent changes in ownership of a servant’s 
time, we should never be able to think of Berkeley as 
the author of the dispassionate account of the Rebel- 
lion found in the Burwell Manuscript. The career 
and ending of Mr. Page seem to form a link, therefore, 
between the two narratives of the Rebellion we are 
considering. It is without difficulty that one thinks of 
John Cotton, the husband of Ann, taking up in a period 
of leisure, his wife’s letter to an English friend and 


1Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1866-67, page 341. 
*Force Tracts, I, No. X, page 3. 
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making it over into the history of the Rebellion found 
in the Burwell manuscript.! 


CONCLUSION 


There are moments in which one is repelled by cer- 
tain characteristics of our Maryland laureate. To 
compare his poem on Bacon’s Rebellion, for example, 
with the prose source upon which it was based is to 
recognize at once that in passing from prose to verse 
the bright metal of that narrative took on an unbe- 
coming tarnish. The author of the Burwell Manu- 
script account, though personally incommoded by 
Bacon’s revolt, yet contrived, in relating its history, to 
maintain a reasonable impartiality. He betrayed no 
contempt for Bacon, though he deplored his resort to 
violence as a weapon against Berkeley’s dictatorship. 
He treated both leader and movement with the sym- 
pathy and the seriousness of the historian, and he 


1Jt is not surprising that Professor Tyler ‘History of American Literature, I. 79n) did 
not know the Christian name of the husband of Mrs. Ann Cotton, for that gentleman, 
after all, was a relatively obscure individual. It seems clear, however, that he was 
John Cotton, of Queen's Creek, a stream that flows into York River north of Williams- 
burgh. It is not easily understood why Professor Tyler described Mr. Cotton, husband 
of Ann, as of Acquia Creek, a tributary of the Potomac, distant many miles from 
Queen’s Creek. In her letter to “Mr. C. H., at Yardly, in Northamptonshire [England],” 
Mrs. Cotton is designated as of “Q. Creek,” a name which Virginia historians take to 
mean Queen's Creek. On this stream lived, from 1666 or earlier, according to contem- 
porary documents, a John Cotton and his wife Ann, a lady who is regarded by these 
historians as the author of the Ann Cotton account of the Rebellion contained in the 
letter to Mr. C. H. The plantation of John Cotton on Queen's Creek came later into 
the possession of Colonel Nathaniel Bacon, cousin of Nathaniel, the leader of the 
Rebellion. Through the marriage of Colonel Bacon's niece and heiress to Lewis Burwell, 
this plantation and nearly the whole of the countryside between King's and Queen's 
Creeks became Burwell property. We might easily suppose that our Burwell Manu- 
script had come into the possession of Captain Nathaniel and William Armisted Burwell 
through this association, but as against such an explanation is the latter's statement 
that Captain Burwell had found the manuscript among the effects of a family of the 
Northern Neck of Virginia. That family, of course, may have been one with Burwell 
connections. For the basis of the foregoing attribution of the Burwell Manuscript 
account to the pen of John Cotton of Queen's Creek, see William and Mary College 
Quarterly, 1st series, V. 123-124, XXII, 74-75; and Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, I. 234. See also the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, XLIV. 197-199. This search for the identity of Mrs. Ann Cotton's husband 
has demonstrated to me most happily the great usefulness of the Virginia Historical 
Index by Earl Gregg Swem, the first volume of which (A-K) appeared in 1934, a most 
valuable aid to American historical scholarship. 
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included in his text two elegies, giving respectively the 
points of view of friend and foe. “That old fool,’’ said 
Charles II of Governor Berkeley, ‘has put to death 
more people in that naked country than I did here for 
the murder of my father.”” Our Mr. Cooke seems to 
have felt much as Berkeley did about the Rebellion 
and its leader. To him Bacon was another Cromwell; 
he sneered at and satirized his aspirations, displaying 
hard indifference to the dignity of human personality 
and thorough ignorance of the deeper meaning of the 
rebellion that Bacon bravely led. Bacon’s defiance of a 
tyrannical administration, his high and passionate 
earnestness, his sacrifice of life itself are to our poet 
only an excuse for the exercise of a coarse wit which 
reaches its depths when, in describing the death of the 
young leader, he suggests with a superfluity of quips and 
puns that by dying in his bed he had unjustly cheated 
the gallows of its fruit. In the preface of another 
Maryland publication of the period, Richard Lewis’s 
translation of Holdsworth’s Muscipula, one finds a 
sentence aptly expressive of Cooke’s handling of his 
tragic theme. ‘This Poem,’ wrote Lewis of the 
Muscipula, “‘is of the Mock Heroic, or Burlesque Kind, 
of which, there are two Sorts. One, describes a ludi- 
crous Action, in Heroic Verse; such is the Rape of the 
Lock; The Other under low Characters, and in odd, 
uncommon Numbers, debases some great event, as 
Butler has done, in his celebrated Hudibras . . .”’ 
Certainly Cooke, in his History of Colonel Nathaniel 
Bacon’s Rebellion, succeeded in debasing a great event. 
One is compelled to admit that fact, but the truth is, 
he went at his ignoble task so heartily, and carried it 
through with so high a degree of what Dr. Johnson 
called ‘‘stark insensibility,”’ that in reading the result 
of his efforts, one sooner or later comes down from 
the moral high-horse and enjoys the gusty piece 
unashamedly. 

It is easy thus to enjoy the gauloiserie of an earlier 
period, however greatly we may feel offended at that 
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spirit in the current writing of our own time. I am 
grateful to this Ebenezer for his spirited poems on 
men and events in the Chesapeake Tidewater, even 
though I feel sure that as his contemporary I should 
have disliked the crude insolence that marks them. 
But I hope that even under those conditions I should 
have found in them qualities that brought compensation. 
Coarse and ignoble though his writing may sometimes 
show itself, it is splendid story-telling, swift, racy, and 
charged with a wholesome native flavor. It uses the 
idiom of a lost people and keeps alive for us their 
forgotten way of life. It brings us closer to the men 
whose blood we have inherited than does a whole 
library of neo-classical imitations, deriving from Pope 
and the London wits, or than many volumes of labored 
reconstruction by modern historians and novelists. 
Its mockery, its hard generalization, its lack of insight, 
its sneers and innuendo, are but sordid marks of 
genuineness. These poems are real, and beneath their 
harsher qualities, or mingled with them, are life and 
movement, and running through the whole is a broad, 
careless, cynical humor that expresses the spirit of the 
new land in the days before gentility laid its blight 
upon the people. 
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To the A U THO R. | 


Old Poet, 
S Vou may rewenber, | 


You told me fometime in September, 
Your pleafant Mule was idly fitting, 
Longing for fome new Subjed fitting 
For this Meridian, and ber Inditing, 
Worth Praife and far Pains in Writing. 


DEVO 

I therefore ( Pity 


A Muke fhould pine, that is fo witty ) 
Have fent an old, autbentick Book, 

For Her in Doggrel Verfe te Cook ; 

For fince it never was in Print, 

( Tho’ wondrous Truths are written in't ) 
It may be worthy Clio’s Rhimes, 

To band it down to future Times. 


ZOU know what Glory, 
Old Saluft got by Catlin’s Story ; 
The Fame Hyde gain'd, I seed not tell y'on, 
By's Hif'ry of the Grand Rebellion 
Jou know bow Butler's witty Lays 
Procur’d for bim immortal Praife: 
Pil add more — But if you pleafe, Sir, 
Attempt the fame for Ebtnezer, 
Which you may gain, or I'm miflaken, 
Hf you can nicely Cook this Bacon, 
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H. J. 


ROT 


BACON ’s Rebellion, &c. 


CANTO L 


This CANTO gives you @ Narration 
Of Cofnel Bacon's Provocation; 

And flews, in what rebellious Manner 
He ventur’d to difplay bis Banner. 


SING thofe dire Baconran 
( Wars, 

Which, like the Oliverian Jars, 

Long fince broke out in Smoke and Fire, 

*Twixt tefty Knight, and wafpith ’Squire : 

The Firft of which, ( as Authors tell ) 

Govern’'d VI RG IN A very well, 

‘Till little Nat, prelumptuous Hefor, 

( Afpiring, like the Lord Protedur ) 

O’re the At /antick Ocean came, 

And put the People in a Flam: ; 

Sct Folks together by the Ears, 

Who liv’d in Friendthip many Years, 

And in a Snare drew headftrong Rabble, 

Who too much liften’d to his Babble. 


BU T e’er the Plot grew ripe for Adtion, 
That was begun by Bacon's Faction, 
Fafne led the Van with hot Alarms, 

Of Ab-origines in Arms, 

Who far and near did then refort, 

In Hafte to Su/quebanna Fort, 

Full bent on -Thoughts of Maflacree, 


(Infpir’d by their accurs’d Okee ) 
Combining in their He/lifo Anger, 
To cut off ev'ry Man 
Thus Devils, in the Shape of Men, 
Secur'd themielves in moated Den, 
Which oft the Planters try’d to take, 
But ftill in vain Attempts did make. 


THE Indians making fach Refiftancty 
Caus'd Englifhb Foe to feck Affiftance, 
Who thought it fit, without Delay, 

To found their Neighbours down the Bay ; 
And try how Gov’nor Bexnrer ftood 
Affc&ted to the Common Good ; 
( Praying VJ RGINJA to ftand 
In Time of Need by MARTLAND; ) 
Who, out of Chrifian Compaffion 
To Neighb’ring Friends of his own Nation, 
Sent Wafhington, (with Vet’ran Forces, 
Arm’d at all Points with Leaden Dofes, 
And double Rounds of Cannon Powder, 
To make their Pop-Guns found the louder 
For MAR) LAND, to aid poor Brethren, 
That were attack’d by barb’rous Heathes ; 
B Wak 
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With whom a fharp Difpute began, 
Wherein was kill’d both Horfe and Man ; 
Some Pris’ners were, fome Cripples made, 
By Indian Scouts in Ambufcade ; 

( Who ne’er in vain at Friend or Foe, 

A Trigger draw, or bend their Bow, 

As able Archers, and as good, 

As Little Fobu and Robin Hood ) 
Others were left on Foot to trudge it, 

( With Carbine flung, like Tinkers Budget ) 
That to the Combat did advance, Sir, 
Mounted on Skeletonian Prancer, 

Whofe down-caft Looks feem’d to foretell 
Their certain Fate, in Batt!e fell: 

Whilft many were to Slaughter led 

By Salvages, on Horfe-fieth fed, 

Which from the Exg/i/b Camp, in Fight, 
They carry’d off, or ftole by Night, 

To fatisfy the greedy Maws 

Of fuch as fcaree cou’d ftir their Jaws, 
But lay as if they had been dead, 
Stretch’d out on Honour’s Truckle-Bed, é 
Almoft with Hunger famithed. 


THUS the .beleaguer’d in their Hive, 
By Carrion were prefere’d alive, 
‘Till glutted with fuch Zrojan Diet, 
And willing to depart in Quict, 
Six Captains ¢ famous in Report ) 
To fue for Peace ruth from the Fort ; 
Whom the Befiegers, with {mall Pains, 
To Piste fent, without their Brains: 
Which treach’rous Act ( by all Relations 
Againft the Law of Arms and Nations ) 
Provok’d the Infidels with Ire 
And Indignation to retire. 


SO in the Night they Icft their Cell, 
( Refemblance of a future Hell ) 
And to their Subterfuges went, 
On bloody Vengeance fully bent, 
Leaving the Englifb ( ftruck with Wonder ) 
Their empty Citadel to plunder ; 
Who pelted at the Demons Neft, 
With Courage not to be exprefs'd ; 
Whilft the Delinquents, in their Flight, 


In Aforphens’ Arms flew Ten out-righ? 
Of the Befiegers, whom they found 
Extended on the Moffy Ground ; 

And to compleat their furious Anger, 

( With Jomabawke infiead of Hanger) 
They made the Number up Threetcore, 
Leaving them welt’ring in their Gore, 
Whole harmlefs Lives (like bloody Hounds) 
They had let out by mortal Wounds, 


THEN, to extenuate the Act, 
( Which wilfal Murder was, in Fac ) 
They to VJ RGIN/A’s complain. 
“ Their Heroes by the Eng/:/h Nain, 
“ Were Afefengers of Peace tent out, 
“ To put a Period to the Rout ; 
“ So fhould have been to Council! led, 
“ And not (like Dogs) knock’d on the Head 
“ By Centinels, 
“ Altho’ in Number much tuperior ; 
“© Wherefore they ask for Sati-fadion 
“ For Damages fuftain’d in Action: 
“ And further, they defir’d to au ow 
“ Why xe was fo much their Foe, 
“ Astoalitthe ASARTLANDERS, 
© With valiant Soldiers and Commanders ; 
“ Which brought their /adiaa warlike Nation 
“ To Poverty and Tribulation ? 
“ Telling how Poprs and Sguaws lay dead, 
“ ( Like rotten Sheer ) for want of Bread: 
“ That in Revenge, they thought it fit, 
“ That Ten for Onc fhould pay for it: 
“ That if he wou'd the Peace renew, 
“ He muft Compaffion to them thew ; 
® Recall forthwith his Sons of Thunder, 
“ Who prov'd their Courage to a Wonder, > 
By making Sahages knock under: 
“ Or clfe; refolv’d they were each Man, 
“© To fight it out, kill as kill can, 


to them inferior, 


THIS free Remonfrance of their Cafe, 
Rebeliioa carrv’Lin its Face ; 
And was rejected, with Derifion, 
By Perfons of the beft Condition, 
Whofe Int’reft lean'd the other Way ; 


Such as, for Honour or for Pay, 
Made 
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4 ade Sword and Piftol their Vocation, 2 
And held it an Abomination, 

And bafe Difhonour to their Station, S 
On any Terms t’accept a Peace 

From Infideis ; taat, like wild Gee, 
Beyond the /se/fers Mountains roam, 

And rarely can be found at Home. 


THIS rais'd the Jediazs mortal Rage, 

Which noaght but Death of Foes could 

Who to their Aid (to fhare the Spoil, 

And bear a Bobb in Martial Toil ) 

The neighb’ring foon call, 

And draw to Bartle great and {mall, 

That to the Englifb Tribute paid; 

Qn whom they freth Incurfions made, 5 

And oft did ufe their Scalping Trade, 


GREAT wasthe Slaughter, great the Cries, 
( Throughout the Eng/i/b Colonies ) 
Of Murders, Rapines, Conflagrations, 
Committed by outrag’ous Nations ; 
Like antient Pis of monftrous Size, 
And Afpeé frightful to the Eyes : 
Tho’ falic, and Cowards in their Nature, 
Yet terribic and fierce as Satyrs ; 
As many found it to their Coft, 
Who deareft Friends, and Subftance loft ; 
With plentcous Crops, and Herds and Flocks, 
Being forc’d to fly to Woods and Rocks ; 
Wand'iing like Pi/grims, Lord knows whi- 

( ther, 

Expos’d to Wind and ftormy Weather ; 
This raging Calenture to hun, 
Or by the Heatben be undone. 


THUS was VIRGINIA: prof- 
( pr’ous State 

Difturb'd at firft, by adverfe Fate ; 
With Indian Wars, and various Rumors, 
Which ended with inteftine Tumors ; 
That Minds, to dire Rebe/iios bent, 
Rais'd to difturb the Government ; 2 
Beyond W1t1’s Power to prevent, 5 


FOR Fortune, that is ever fickle, 
And always has Rods in Pickle, 
To plague the Goveracur much more 
Than the had done fome Years before, 
Rais’d civil Di‘cords in the People, 
Who, chatt’ring like Fack-daws in Steeple; 
Azazinkt Sir ; chote this Bacon 
Their Chaxzpica ; whom at full T ipake on; 
A Man retpecte:d by the Mob, 
As a fit Fool todo their Jobb ; 
Who, Sword in Hand, would refcue Cattle, 
And give the Jadians bloody Buttle ; 
That had fiom .W4 R'L AN Deaken Flight, 
Dreading with Bousett blew to fight, 
Who well they knew (as Scotch Highlander) 
Was hot, as fiery Salam.szder, 


WRAP T in theis little God of Strife. 
Who was (to draw him to the Life) 
From Head to Foot fcarce Nine-pin high, 
Nor half fo thick as Afagozg’s Thigh, 

The Male-contents with one Confent, 
Biave Nat with Praifes compliment ; 
Then to Sir i/liam recommend him, 
As qualified, would he fend him 

With Force their Gen'ralifimo, 

’Gaintt their Ocanackeean Foe: 

But Witt, that better knew than they, 
The Jadian Game he had to play, 
Would not on any Motives yield, 

To let Nat govern in the Field ; 

And in Derifion bid them nim‘ly 

Go imoak their Bacos in the Chimney, 


NOW as thefe Matters were debating, 
( At Council-board fcarce worth relating ) 
News came, that much difturb’d Nat’s Quiet, 
Of an unlawiul Riot, 
Committed by a Generation 
Of Vipers, rifling his Plantation ; 
Who, not content the fame to plunder, 
Had Overieer cut in junder, 


WHEREFORE, at this unhappy Seafon, 
Without confulting firft his Reafon, 
( Like 
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( Like unadvifed Polititias ) 

He readily accepts Commiffion, 

From furious Mobb, who give their Hand, 
By him in greatefi Streights to ftand. 


THUS, great as Noll, ss ©wixot ftcut, 
At Head of Pianters he rid out, 
The Woods of Sa/vages to clear, 
Purfu'd by Be x x ve y in the Rear ; 
Who ( being obliged by his Station ) 
Had fally’d forth from Midd Plantatioz, 
With Life-Guard, refolutely bent 
Impending Mitchiefs to prevent ; 
Make Lilliputiaa 
( As great in Thought 2s Spanifb Hero ) 
On bended Hams Peccavi cry ; 
Or Bacon hang on Gibbet high, 
For daring contumacioufly, 
To levy Waron Enemy, 
Without the general Affent 
Of Governour and Parliament ; 
Who of the Publick Good to treat, 
Were then at Fames-Town call’d tomeet, 


WHITHER, disbanding Vo/untiers, 
Sir Wit went t'advile w’his Peers ; 
Oblig’d the Wild-Goofe Chafe to quit, 

Not knowing how the Way to hit ; 
That Nat had in his Rambles took, 
When he Domeftick Cares forfook ; 
And rathly follow’d empty Fase, 

But gain’d a 7rayter’s odious Name, 
And Blots, whofe vile Characterifticks, 
You'll plainly fee i’th following Trifticks, 

An Order’s made Traytor to {eize on, 

For Bacoa ( not without good Reafon, 

Was judg’d, asfainted 

So that by B exc-r's Prozlimation, 

He got a pitch'ike Defamation 

Sticking to him and’s Generation,” § 
As in the Sequel of the Story 
Appears ; eclipfing Bacon's Glory. 


W HO, after he had put to Flight 
The Ab-origenes in Fight, 
Retir’d with great Precipitation 
To vifit Country Habitation ; 
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Where prefently, in County Squabble, 
He was cleéted by the Rabble, 

To ierve as Burge/s, tho’ unfit 

In Houfe of Burgefes to fit ; 

As having been (¢’re in Difgrace ) 

By Wr advanc’d to higher Place, 
Who Bacon raifed, ( from a Shote ) 
In Upp How/e to give his Vote. 


HOWEVER, Nat ( refolv’d to fee 
If there he might admitted be ) 
With Forty Men and Mack’rel Gale 
For the Metropolis fet {ail : 
When dropping Anchor, ‘twas their Fate; 
To be made Priloners of State ; 
And then by Gard'ser forc’d on Board, 
Whote Ship before the Town was moar’d ; 
Whither in Spight of all Denial, 
The Rebe/s were convey’d for Trial, 
By Order of the higher Powers, 
( Huzza'd by Mobb from Oaken Bowers ) 
Where inftantly they were acquitted ; 
And Bacon once again admitted, 
At Council Board to take his Poft, 
By Bexxcer, Ruler of the Roaft; 
Who alfv promis d (tho’ not hearty) 
To make him Gen'ra/ of a Party ; 
Intended by the Government, 
Againtt the Indians to be fent. 


BUT, Promifes are fcarce worth minding, 
And ( as Crvilians fay ) not binding, 
Grounded on mental Refervation ; 

Or made without Confideration, 

As Nat experienc’d to his Cof, 

When he ( by adverfe Fortune crofe'd ) ‘ 
Imaginary Honours loft, 


FOR, when the Rabble were withdrawn, 
And promis’d Day had paf'd it’s Dawn, 
For putting Bacon in Commiffion, 

likeacrafty Polititian, 
Refus’d to fign the Inftrument, 
Drawn up in Form, for that Intent ; 
Under Pretence, that Col’nel Bacon 


Had other private Meafures taken, 


— 
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N AT ( thus deluded ) thought it beft, 
To let his hot Refentment reft ; 
And patiently pretend t’endure, 
What ( whilft in Town ) he could not cure, 
With Hopes he fhould a Method find, 
To pay Sir Wit tra. in his Kind; 
Which foon came iat’ his frantick Brain, 
Nor did the Projeé prove in vain. 


FOR, as the fat at Table, 
(You may believe me, no Fable) 
A Letter was to Bacoa brought, 
With melancholly Tidings fraug)it ; 
Importing, that his loving Wife 
Lay ready to depart this Life : 
As Nat inform'd the Goverronus ; 
Defiring Leave ( unlucky Cur ) 
To vifit his betrothed Spoule, 
Who ne’er had broke her‘nuptial Vows : 
To which his Exce/lence reply’e, 
The Motion could not be deny'd: 
So, fince he made fuch Moan for's Dear, 
The Gover bid him, go and ice her; 
Againft th’ Advice of faithful Friends, 
Who guefs’d at Bacon's wicked Ends : 
For knowing well the Tricks of Nat, 
They in the Letter fmelt a Rat ; 
Which ( when too late to be detected ) 
Was found (as rightly was fu!pected ) 5 
Tocome from Party dilaffecte ; 
That, loving Bacon very heart'ly, 
Had manag’ Matters very fmartly ; 
Informing Nat, “ That Mod was ready, 
“ And in their Refotutions ftcady, 
“ That when he'd give the Sign to rife, 2 
“ They'd cut all Bacoa’s Enemics, 
© As fmall as Meat is m.ac’d tor Pies, 
In Cale Waitt would not, with Submiffion, 
“ Put Bacon in a blank Commiffion : 
This faid the Letter: Now let’s tee 
How blind Credulity, 
By the Jufofer was rewarded, 
As it in Story ftands recorded. 


T having play'dthis cunning Trick, 
Inflead of vifiting the Sick, 


Before black Mefenger rid Poff, 

( As if the De'el had drove ) to th’ Hoft ; 
To head a factious, ubborn Crew,- 

(As e’re o're Sexs for Refuge fiew ) 

Of Servants, Slaves, and Overicers, 

At leaft Five Hundred Mutincers ; 

That to infult the Goversmeit, 

( By Becoa’s Preincouragement ) 

At Nat's Approach began to blufter, 2 
And Hurley-buriey foon did muftcr, 
Like Tumble-T—-ds goc in a Clufter. 


W IT H thefe new lifted Sons of Plunder, 
Nut enter'd Town, to B:rxcer’s Wonder ; 
Who, when required to make good 
His Promife, like a Statue ftood : 

Nut threatening to give no Quarter, 

But burn poor Witt like Smithfield Martys ; 
Swearing, that il he loft his Aim, 

He'd put the City in a Flame, 


AT this the Houfe, thro’ Fear, divide, 
And Bexxrcr’s take, or Bacon's Side ; 
Tn whofe Behalf (to fave the Hive) 

*T was carried in th’ Affirmative, 

“ That Nat thould General be fent, 

** Inteftine Quarrels to prevent ;” 

Who, with his new created Power, 

( Extorted in an evil Hour 

By Force of Arms) rid from his Dwelling, 
Like O/iver, a Colonclling. 


FIRST then, he fettles Ways and Means, 
For proper Pofture of Defence ; 
Then fits hisTroops,then makes Drums rattle 
For March, to give the Judians Battle. 


Searching for Foes of Jndiau Nations ; 
News comes of Bsxxcer's Preparations : 
Which putsthe Rebe/s to their Trumps, 
And makes them look in doleful Dumps, s 
Like, Ji ithrington, upon his Stumps. 


NOW bDiing advanc'd to 


HOWE 'ER the Bully re-advances, 
To Afidd-Plantation, fince by Francis, 
Cc Calla 
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Call’d Williamsburg ; makes Replication, 
To iccond Proclamation: 
Then by each other, One and All, 

The Rebels {wear to ftand or fall ; 

And fign the League, which you may fee, 
Drawn up at large, in Beverley - 
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| Which put Sir Wittramina Fright, 
Who with his Friends took hafty Flight, 
Acrots the Bay to Accomack; 

| Bat thence was quickly hurry’d hack, 

In Time t’oppofe this grand Rebellion 

That's all, this C A N T Ois to tell y’on, 


CANTOIL 


ThisCANTO tells of Gov'mor Witt 


Being routed by Nat Bacon's Skill : 
Of Stafford Folks with Trea/fon fullied ; 
And Glo'fter Men from'Leiziance builied : 


Heve too, you'll find, to make you merry all, 


Accounts of Bacon's Death and Burial. 


EX T I defcribe t’you Bacon's Army, 
You need not fear, they will not harm 
Altho’ they were ( whilft under Nat ) 
Like Kentifh Rebels, \ed by Hatt ; 
A thoughtlefs, giddy Multitude, 
From Newgate, and from Bridewell {pew'd, 
As Straw, or Kett, or HW yat, rude, 
Bing Bullies, Ruffians, Debauchees, 
Cheats, Gamefters, Pimps, and Raparees. 


WITH thete undaunted mean Ra/callions 
Poor Shableroon Jatterdewmallions ; 
(The fmall Remains of thote Battalions, )9 
Nat on the Frontiers turn’d a Drift, 
Amongft the Planting Herd to fhift ; 
Through pathlels Woods his Way he made, 
To turn the Town into Rjockad: ; 

Which Berx yx, Whomthe Mob detefted, 
In Bacon's Abfence had invefted ; 
Tran{porting from the Ea/ern Shore 
(T’augment the Force he had before), é 
Of Arms and Ammunition Store, 

And Men, who fought for ready Pay, 
Twelve Pence a Head, for ev’ry Day ; 


With Plunder of all that had taken 
Rebellious Oath to Col’nel Bacon. 


W HO, on the Banks of Powhatan, 
Before th’ intended Siege began, ‘ 
Firft cramm’d his Army, ev'ry Man, 
With Hommony and Pone, and got, 
Sufficient Progg for Pan and Pot, 
With Drams enough of vite, 
To make his Men like Devils fight ye. 


BUT e’er he could the Sicge commence, 
He needed Trenches for Defence ; | 
Which thus he made: Firft, out he fent | 
Some Horfe and Foot, with an Intent 
To feize the Wives of Loial Party, 
And all that were not to him hearty ; 
Thefe taken, fitting at their Dinners, 
They dreft with Aprons, Bibbs and Pinners . 

And rang’d them on their Works, in View 
Of Citadel and Cannon too: 

So that no Loialift durft fire, 

To make Bacovzians retire, 

Left, with his Foes, his Wife or Daughter 
Might firft be flain in common prs. 
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SO, thus by Petticoats proteded, 
He rais’d the Works he had projedted, 
In Order to reduce the Town, 
Taking at Night thefe Life-guards down, 
Who trembling, in the Day time ftood 
Like Virgins bound to Stumps of Wood, 
That were ordain’d by Fate’s Decree, 
To Hydra’s Jaws to be a Prey ; 
As Authors tell usin the Story, 
So were thefe Women, to their Glory, 
On Martial Bank oblig’d to ftand, 
Like Mourning Captives, Hand in Hand ; 
Leaving behind their Linen Geer, 2 
When Phebus in his hot Career, 
Forfook the Ve/ern Hemi/pbere, 
Stuck artificially on Poles, 
Which made their Husbands think, poor Souls, 
They had done Duty all the Night, 
Appearing ftill drefs’d up in White, 
To open View, as Sul begun 
His Oriential Courte to run: 
But where they flept, ‘tis hard to fay, 
"Till Pho/per uther'd in the Day ; 
Unlets with Nat, a Nap they took 
In Tent, as black as Chimney Nook. 


NOW, having well fecur’d his Men, 
In Trenches deep ( like Pigsin Pen) 
He Femule Pioneers dilinifs’d, 
To take their Rambles where they lift ; 
Declaring they had done more Good 
For him, whilft on the Ditch they ftood, 
Then e‘re their Husbands would perform, 
For Bix x. c x, whom he meant to ftorm. 


W HO, b'ing inform’d the Fair were got, 
Beyond the Reach of Cannon Shot, 
Relolves with Bacoz not to dally, 

But boldly venture on a Sally ; 
And Storm Nat’s Hold, tho’ at th’ Expence 
Of a few Men ; to drive him thence. 


BESIDES his mercenary Troops, 
Confin’d on Board ( like Geele in Coops ) 
Might get the Scurvy (as he thought ) 
In Cafe to Shore they were not brougyit. 


OF thefe, Wet fend; a Party frong, 
That did to Accomack belong, 
Commanded by one //uber Farrell, 

More t’attack a Cyder Barrel 
Than face a Foe upon old Sorrel. 


T HE Ships forthwith began to play, 
And with their Shot clear Farre/?s Way, 
By Order of the Governour : 

But all in vain, Nat wouid not ftir; 

‘Till lucky Chance did on him imile, 

And render’d fruitiefs, Haber’s Toil: 

Who (tho’ he had but little Skill ) 

In'’s Thoughts did vie with Afachiavel : 

Wherefore, refolv’d with Nat to cope, 

Strutting at Head of Forlorn-hope, 

(Sent out to drive Nat from his Trenches, 

Well lin’d with Men, and ftroling Weuches) 

He bis his Bands, in Afartial Paces, 

By flooping down, to fave their Faces 

From Shot ; ( thus Woodcocks hide their 
Snout, 

In Buth, but leave their Bodies out ) 

When once they faw him this to do, 

He order’d them, to do {0 too, 


THEN marching on, a Ball from Nat 
Laid Farrell on his Belly flat ; 
Which b’ing obferv’d by Farrell's Bands, 
They all fall flat upon the Sands, 
Thinking he did it, as the Token, 
Of what he juft before had fpoken : 
Whereby a Body of Foot Soldiers, | 
Compos’d of Servants and Freeholders, 
That follow’d Farre// in the Rear, 
Were forc’d to halt when they drew near; 
Which made a Troop of Horfe, behind, 
Towards the Marth about to wind, 
To fee what fhould be the Occafion 
Of unexpeéted Retardation ; 
Who looking over tow’rds the Main, 
Thought all their Forlorn-hope were flain, 
So Wheeling fuddenly abgut, 
They put their own Referves to th’ Rout; 
Which made them all retire for Shelter, 
In great Contufion, Helter-skelter, 
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Excepting fuch as Bacon's Shot 
Imbargo'd dead upon the Spot, 
And Onc or Two that in Retreat 
Were trod i’th’ Water under Feet. 
HAD Nat now follow’d them to Town, 
No Doubt the Day had been his own ; 
When Cowards ( brought from Accoiack ) 
With Threats came out, with Fears ran back. 
But Bacon thought his Forces were 
Inferior to W 11 1’s Numbers far ; 
Which made him not purfue the Rabble, 
And get fo little in this Squabble : 
In which Encounter ‘ome were wounded, 
And Eight or Ten were kill’d or drowned, 
Whereas each Man of Bacon's Party, 
Were ftill alive, and brisk and hearty. 


NEXT Day, the Gen'ral was relicv'd, 
With Reinforcements he receiv’d, 
( Under Command of Major JI 
Who had affifted Bacon daily ) 
With Pieces Three of heavy Cannon, 
As good as e’er flung Shot o’er Shannon ; 
Which Bacon mounted on the Trench, 
In Order foon the Siege to clench ; 
And try, with this his frefth Affiftance, 
To drive the Ships to greater Diftance ; 
Which ( tho’ as yet they’d done no Harm ) 
Might Neighbours prove, for him too warm. 


THE Governonr, at this fad News, 
Did foon refolve, no Time to loofe ; 
But, fummoning both Old and Young, 
He ftrait perfwades the trembling Throng, 
Like Men, to fave themfelves, retreating, 
And not (like Degs } run Ritque of Beating. 
So, Bag and Baggage, they by Night 
To Accomack again take Flight. 


THE Birds b’ing fled, Naf thought it beft, 
In Afhes to confume their Nett: 
So, foon as Wier with Gang retir'd, 
In Brutifh Rage, the Town he fir'd. 


THEN, that he might Examples make, 
Of all that Be xx Side fthou'd take, 
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To thew that he would prove impartial, 
He calls together a Court Afarti.t/, 
Condemns and fhoots, lx fore departing, 

A poor Licutenant, for Deferting, 

Who fought for Berxtry ; tho’ he’d taken 
The Oaths before to Coi'nel Bucoa. 


THUS, having B.sx.rv put to Rout, 
Por Green-Spriag next he fac’d about. 
Thence, with his Army, into G/o'/er, 
At Tindal! s-Poiat he boldly crots'd, Sir: 
Where Bacoa fearce Two Days had ftaid, 
At Col'nel Haynes's, (as ’tis Laid) 

Before a Letter, by 2 Poft, 

( Which did not much difturb his.Hoft ) 
Informs him that one Col’nel Arext 

Had lett Pattowmack, with Intent 

In Wrecv’s Behalf to give Nat Buttle, 
And make his Bones in’s Skin to rattle, 
With Men, a Thoufand and Two Hundred, 
As nimble Rogues as ever plunder'd, 
(Stafordians, Indians, and new Negroes ) 
Deftruction threat’ning to Befiegers, 


SURPRIS’D hercat, as well he might, 
Not having Men fuch Odds to fight, 
To Camp Nat comes, in mighty Heat, 
Commanding firft his Drums to beat, 
Then to his Soldiers, in clofe¢ Order, 
Now under Colours, (like Recorder ) 
He ope’s the Letter, Gutheridge tent, 
And pumps, to find his Soldiers Bent, 2 
Pretending Love to Guverziment, 5 
And Aire, and Coxntry, tho’ rebellious : 
( Thus cid old No//, and Rempi/h Feliows.) 
Tiren Soldiers twear, by all the Gods, 
They'd fight Brent's Men, at Tripple 
And under Nat wou’d finge their Codds. 


FROM thence to G/ofer Courthou/e ftrait, 
In Rank and File they march’d ; where Fate 
Decreed the Fields faould be their Quarters 
That Night; but as they were truc Starters» 
For Col’nel Swith’s, near Purtoa, they 
Began their March at Break of Day ; 
Where News was brought, by quick Exprefs, 


That Brevt was \eft in great Diftrels, 
His 
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His Men intending to defert, 

And imo‘) to take the 7raytor's Part, 
Confii'ring fhould they follow Breat, 2 
They mizht perhaps too late repent, 
The Day they Bacos-hunting went. 


T H U S Cowards of a tim’rous Heart, 
At their own Shadows often ftart, 
Quit thofe that moft in them confide, 
And bafely take the ftrongeft Side. 
So thev, that moft to Brest pretend, 
I’th’ Lurch do leave him in the End, 
Adoring here the Rifing Sua, 
As in the E47, they fay, ’tis done, 


THESE happy Tidings brought to Bacon, 
Who by the Ear wrong Sow had taken, 
Did providentially prevent 
A bloody War ’twixt him and Brest. 


NOW Nat to’th’ Court-houfe docs repair, 
To meet the G/ofier Gentry there, 
According to his Invitation, 

Not for the Sake of Recreation, 

But to feduce them to his Meafures, 

And gain their helping Hand and Treafures, 
Which always chiefeft Sinews are 

Alike, of juft and unjuft War. 


WHO mounting Steeds, the Hero met, 
On Propofitions vile to treat, 
Whom Nat with Flat’ry and Careffes, 
With artful Rhetorick Addreffes : 
He tells them, fmiling, Cap in Hand, 
“ That he from Friends did underftand, Q 
“ They ne'er had fign’d the Covenant, 
Then fa:s,“* He hopes they will partake on, 
The common Caule, with Patriot Bacon”. 


T O which the Gentlemen reply'd, 
“ They would not join with cither Side ; 
“ For as they could not take the Oath, 
“ So tooppofe him they were loath”. 


T Owhich the Gen’ral fternly faid, 
“ They world be (*~ was afraid) 


“ With baleft Villains, who expedted 
“ The juft Man’sPeace,but Works neglected 


AT this a certain Officer, 
Apply’d to’s Honour, faying, Sir, 
“ You've {poke to’th’ Horle but not the Foor, 
“ *Tis ten to one, but they will do’t”, 
Quoth Nat, “ Youmifs my Speech’s Force, 
“ I fpoke to th’ Men, and not the Horie, 
“ Though ‘twas fcarce worth my whil 

t’ harangue ‘em, 

“ They're fuch obdurate Rafcals, hang “em; 
« Pray you go {peak t’yourBrother Creatures, 
“ Affes beft know the Horfes Natures”. 


HOWEVER, ata fecond Meeting, 
At Warner's Houle, for farther Treating, 
The Giofer Men, th’ Engagement fign’d, 
And willingly with Bacon joyn’d, 


MEAN-WHILE there came a Letter o’re, 
Inviting Nat to th’ Eafers Shore ; 
Humbly requefting, “ That he wou’d, 

“ Come there, to refcue Publick Good, 
“ From Goversor, who feiz'd Provifion, 
“ With Horfes, Men, and Ammunition é 
‘* And would not pay late Expedition ; : 
“ When they at Zames-Town ran away, 
“ Fighting, per Poll, Twelve Pence a Day 5 
“* Which Eaflera Shore Men did not like, 
“ And made them take 'gainftWixt a Pique; 
“ Pray Bacon's Party to affift ’em ; 
“ For if they’d come,none fhou'd refift ‘em’, 
The Letter too, “ In Bacon's Power, 
Propos’d to put the Governour, 
“* And of his Loial Party three, 
“ Ludwell, and Cole, and Beverly” : 
Which Friends the Gev'sor moft refpeéted, 
His Caufe by them b'ing moft protected : 
So probably to human Thinking, 
Beaxceran Intr’eft was juft Sinking : 
But Providence now interven’d, 
And to Nat's Life, foon put an End ; 
Who on a fudden being pent 
By dang'rous up, intent, 
One Bi emington, ’gainh Indian tent ; 

D Intending 
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Intending when he did recover, 
To Eafera Shore to hurry over. 


ON theie Defigns was £acoa ing, 
At Bexxter’s Conduct often carping ; 
WhenDeath at’sClhamber doorcamce rapping, 
As caught Mare, took napping, 


BUT e’re he was by Death arrefted, 
With his Commiffion he invefted, 
One Fol (alias) call’d Jigram, 
To head the Rebellious Army (trinctram ; } 
As Rici ard Cromwell, wite and brave, 
Like £uixot’s Sancbe, Fool and Knave, 


BU T Hero now confin’J to Bed, Sir, 
By Flux and Fever ( as ’tis 1aiJ, Sir ) 
By Lice was eaten up alive, 
That crawl’d thro’s Skin (as Boes from Hive) 
From Maggots hetched in hot Bain, 
Where Paffage oat they fought in vain, 
Thro’ brazen Front ; {0 down they went, 
And through his Pores found ealy vent ; 
Where marching out in num'‘rous Armics, 
They feiz'd Squire Bacon, & Armis ; 
So Vermin flew this Publick Evil, 
That fear'd not GOD, nor Man, nor Devil. 


THE Gen'al thus (as Herring dead ) 
Was wrapt in Winding Sheet of Leed, 
And funk into an Arm o’th’ Ocean, 
Beeaufe his fearful Friends had Notion, 
That if his Carcafs fhould be found, 

By adverte Party under Ground, 

To ret on Gibbet, Bones of Nat, 

Like Bones of No// would have the Fate : 
So they fecur’d them in the Water, 

From Foes, Indignities, and Laughter. 
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SAT A Nof old, poffefling Swine, 
Pickled his Pork in Nepfite’s Brine ; 
In which fad Pickle for his Kitchins, 
‘Tis fcar'd he ‘as fows'd poor Bacoa’s Flit- 

chins, 

He died o’th’ Murrain ( that is truc ) 
Tho’ Carron, yet De'll takes his Duc : 
At fmalleft Game, he'll take a Bout, 
Rather than unconcern’d ftand out : 


_ Thus when he had no Fihh to fry, 


How Pork would do, he long’d to try: 
He driving Hogs, need run, ( ’tis faid ) 
Tho’ brought to Market ne'er fo bad. 


NOW tho’ the Creepers fpoilt their Bacou. 
For which at firft, they faily take on ; 
Yet £acoa’s Friends (I fay't in Jeft ) 
Of their bad Market, made the beft, ‘ 
Which brought their Minds fome littleReft : 
For tho’ they could not fave their Bacon, 
They fav’d his Bones from being taken. 


W H O's born for Hanging ( Proverb fays) 
Ne’er needs fear Drowning in the Seas ; 
So, vice verfa, “ftcad of Tree, 
The Fates ordain’d Nat to the Sea ; 
Who juftly merited th: Halter, 
But nouglit the Fates Decrecs will alter ; 
Tho’ t’had been better, had he fwung, _ 
Such Bacon being beft well hung, 


BUT, now beneath the reftlefs Billow, 
He refts, who ne’cr had Reft on Pillow, 
The Year that Naf fet Sail for Styx, 

Was Sixteen Hundred Seventy Six, 
I'th Month O.fober, the 18th Day: 
So I’ve no more of him to fay. 
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TiisCANTO flews, low Witt cine ‘ere, 
To chafe the Mate-Contents, ouce more 

Who, wader Ingram ( as tl. iv Head) 

Weve to toa lead? 

"Till at the laf, thefe Rebels fell, 


Aid that is all I base to te. 


HE News, that Pacoa was departet, 
Made onceagain light- TOR IRGINIAN Territory, 
hearted, ’Tis taid totheir ‘immortal Giory, 
| This Anticnt Colony moft Loial, 
BUT, tho’ Nirt's dead, yet fad Diftraction, ' Stuck longeft firm to Party Royal ; 


Springs fiom the Root of Bacon's Faction: And having laft ’gainft Cromwell ftood, 
The Rebels for the good old Cauic, | Did firft reftore the Common Good ; 

PerGft ’gainft Governour and Laws, | Being of all the Euglifh reckon’d, 

Who Might and Main, intended fill, ! The Firftthat darcown C/i_L4RZES the 


With bloody Rods, to Whip poor Witt, | 
By Fichting under /ygram’s Banncrs, | 
And /baley’s ; whole rebcllious Manners, | A LL this was donc (as we are told) 

( Like Lambert and like Fleetzood bold) Under Sir Wittra », Wile and Bold ; 
Provok’d Sir Wit cram, now grownold, , Who row to fave his youthful Praife, 


Second. 


To try if he could ftem the Tide, In his declining aged Days, 

Of Treaton, and ambitious Pride, Did bravely roufe his drooping Sprits, 
That like a fudden Inundation, And ( to augment his former Merits ) 
Had drove him from. his Habitation. For Good of King and Colony, 


Relolves to Conquer, or to Dye. 
H E then conceiv'd, the furcft Way 


To quath the Rebels o're the Ray, THE Scene thus chang’d, it was not long 
Was now to ftrike, whilft Iron’s hot, Before he fent a Party ftrong, 

And fo make 7raytors go to Pot ; In Sloop or Shallop (which you pleafe) 
Before they could their Courage rally, From Accomack, Nat's Friends to feize ; 
So now he thought not fit to dally. That on Zork-Banks, the Coaft to guard, 


At Auborn’s Houte kept Watch and Ward: 
THUS, at Nols Death (as Storics tell us) WhereCol’nel Hausford, with fome others, 
dockt the Rump of the Rebellious Who, in Rebellien, were {worn Brothers ; 
Ofcivil Wars, firft clipt the Pinions, Was after fome Refiftance made, 
Proclaiming Charles in his Dominions, | By Aulern's wanton Wife betray’d ; 
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And thence acrois the Bay convey’, 
Aad hang'd at Accomack, "tis laid. 
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THIS Expedition being over, 
Witt (who with Friends did live in Clover) 
Of whom the Mob did vilely talk, 
Refolv'd the Matter not to baulk : 
And fo Embarks without Delay, 
Then for 2ork-River plows the Bay. 
W here having Wind, which prov’d a Flanker, 
At Tiada'ls Point he foon caft Anchor: 
From whence, he fends forth Men Six Score, 
Bold hardy Soldiers ( lefs or more ) 
Marching in Ranks, of diffrent Size, 
Few Scattcrlopers to furprife, 
Of Male-contents, and beardlefs Boys, 
That fearce had left their childifh Toys ; 
Who at a Houfe not far from thence, 
In Arms were mufter'd, on Pretence 
Of ftanding in their own Defence ; 
Commanded by th’ aforefaid J} ba/ey, 
As great a Rogue, as /Vater Baily. 


BUT, left his Soldiers fhould prove tardy, 
He fent fome Friends, both bold and hardy, 
( As faithful Zx/wel/, ) with Intent, 

To give the more Encouragement ; 

Left Hubert, who Commander went, 
Should fail again in his Defcent ; 

Who of the Wound, was now quite well, 
He got, when he at Fames-Town fell. 
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BUT, pray behold the bad Conclufion, 
Of this weil grounded Reiolution : 
For ‘ftcad of this to Centry’s Call, 
' They made Reply with Mutquet Ball. 
So they by Centry were betray'd, 
Who, when thev Shot, loud Hollw’ing made, 
To give Alarm to thole i’th’ Houfe, 
Who fcarce awake, half drunk foon roufe 
To Arms, and headlong fal’ing out, 
Put Farrel/ and his Men to Rout ; 
Who dropping inftantly a Stern, 
Secur'd themiilves behind a Barn, 
To which ith’ Dark, they quickly gor, 
To fereen themtelves from Rebe/s Shor: 
Where long they pelted at each other, 
Tho’ none was kill'd in all this Pother, 
Excepting Hebert, who i'th’ Chafe, 
Fell once again upon his Face ; 
When pop came Ball, from Mufquet Barrel. 
That thro’ the Back thot Hubert Fare, 


—— 


THUS ftouteft Braggadochio muft 
At laft lay’s Honourin the Duft 
So Pitcher now, you fee is broke, 
At FamesTown crack’d,byRandom Stroke? 
From Nat ; as I before have fpoke. 
HIS Men obferving him to fall, 
Not by the Sword, as did King Saw/, 
Aboard their Veflcl, haft in Hurry, 


THESE now at Piny-poiut fafe landed | 
By Ha (as faid before ) commanded ; 
Their Heads do firft together lay, 

To ftudy out the fafeft Way, 

Without much Lofs, to win the Day ; 
On which they did not long confult, 
Before they came to this Refult, 

That is: If Centry fhould demand 
Who's there, or order them to ftand, 
To Seize afd gagg him; then Pe/.-mell, 
To enter into Rebe!s Cell ; 

Which had no Barricades by Chance, 


2 


T’ avoid the Danger of the Florry ; 

Thro’ thick and thin, thro’ Mire and Sands, 
One Pair of Heels, worth Two of Hands; 
Happy the Man, that firft can get 

To Shallop, tho’ like drown’d Rat wet, 
Higgledy Piggledy Malpas thot, 

Heels over Heads, away they trot, 
’Till fafe unto their Boat they got: 
Ev'nthole that others Legs did ule, 

In getting out (to fave their Shoes ) 
Run on their own Legs now, to choofe, 


WHEN Asabert’s mifs'd, ftreight four or 


So they the eafier might advance, 
And take the Houfe in Dusk of Night, 
Without the Rifque of bloody Fight. 


five, 
Refolve to find him dead or' live, 
Who 
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Who for their Valour dearly paid, 
Being by Whaley Pris'ner made, 


N OW, though Sir W re ur loft the 
Day, 
By Huvert bafely giv'n away ; 
Yet Giofer Men, full Thirty Score, 
With Middlefexiats many more, 
Bing rais’d, he’s brisker than before. 


2 


BUT, fee the Turns of Fate ; for foon, 
His Matters go but badly on ; 
For /ngram had no fooner heard 
That all this Force for Writ appear'd, 
Bat ftreight he fent Lieutenant 
To Middiefex, to try to baulk it ; 
Wio march'd with thirty able Horfe, 
The choiceft of the Rebels Force ; 
And kept th: Fort from Major Smith, 
A Friend of Beaxcer’s (ipight of ’s Tecth) 
For all hz had Five Hundred Men, 
So Swith tooa marches back again 
To Dwelling Houfe of Mr. Pate, 
Where Matters were in difmal Srate. 


F OR, Jugram having, Information, 
That Smith had left Pate’s Habitatior, 
Whips in between the Houtz and Mayor, 
And {wore like Tinker in his Rage, Sir ; 

“ That’lefs the Garr’fon would furrender 
“ On Terms that he fhould pleafe to tender, 
“ He'd Shoot, or Burn, or Hang, or Kill, 
“ Each Perfon that declar’d for Wit v”: 
Which naughty Words, of wicked Whoreton, 
Did to affiight poor Captain Parfon, 
Whom Swit had left to guard the Houfe, 
(In Peace a Man, in War aM yule ) 

That, not accuftom’d to fuch Sport, 

He forthwith gives him up the Fort, 
Refolving now to mind his Church, 

And ne'er morc leave her in the Lurch ; 
But ftick to’s Text, and mind his Book, 
Since Afars had fuch a dilmal Look : 
Ne'er fight again, with temp’ral Sword, 
But fight the Battle of the Lord ; 

And never ule a Sword at all, 

B-fides the Sword that’s fpirit’al, 


ING RAM, obtaining this 
Found Store of Arms and Ammunition, 
With Provender for Man and Beaft, 

Which was laid in for Captain Pricft : 

Oa which he feafs, yet had the Senic 

To keep in Pofture of Defence ; 

Left Major Ssith fhoald in the Centre, 
Of all his Jollity re-enter; 

And fpoil his Stomach, by infifting 

Oa Satisfaction, for fuch Twifting 

Of Ducks and €apons ( well worth praifing) 
Ani Roafters not of his own railing, 


SALI T H, a Lion to his Den, 
Was now return’d, to Pafe’s again ; 
Where much againft his Expectation, 
H: Ingram found in Warlike Station, 
Which prov’d to him a fad Vexation : 
It made him Mad ; but yet not quite 
Enoagh to make him Jszram Fight ; 
Having more Wit in thishis Anger, 
Than to fall foul on this great Stranger, 


WHILST Jrgraa, on the other Hand, 
Did but on Part Defenfive ftand., 
Each fear'd the Dance firft to begin, 
So Curs at one another grin, 
Thus they continue Scolding, Bawling, 
Like Cats in Cockloft Caterwawling : 
Tho’ fome o’th’ Rebels were for Blows, 
Being half ftarv’d, for want of Cloaths, 
Who env’ing Spruce Berxtstan’s Bravery, 
Long’d for their Cloaths, to cloak their 

Knavery ; 

Whilft other Jigramites thought beft, 
Tho’ naked, in whole Skins to ret; , 
Who on the Belly fully bent, 
With Meat and Drink were well content, 


BUT now lets ustale a Turn, and {ze 
How M yor Siith, and’s Men agree. 
He and fome more Glocefirian Gentry, 


* Were into Pate’s for forcing Entry ; 


Who bold and zealous were for Battle, 
To Lite o¢ Limb tho’ ne’er fo fatal. 
OTHERS 
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OTHTRS (b, fir the better Chriftians ) 


Wanted Retreat to greater Diftance , 


| 


Who thought to Ipill Man’s Blood was | 


heinous ; 
Saying, the Guilt cf Dicod fha'nt fuin us. 


A MIDDLE Sort, Inow muft mention» 


That had a kind of mixt Intention ; 
Who wifely minded, that there are 
Moft bloody Accidents in War; 

But that on t’other Hand to Aly, 
Would brand them with black Infamy. 


T HIS Sort propofe Capitulation, 
To fave their Lives and Reputation, 
In this Tripartite Strife, at laft 
The light heel'd Gentry vothers caf, 


THEN each Man down his Arms does lav, 
And wing’d with Fear, all runaway , 


| 


Who, tho’ they fave their Hides and Ccsaths, | 


Yee thus their Arms and Honour lcie ; 
Nay fpoil their Coat, with Blot cf CowarJs 
Saith Herauld, under Marfhal 


LIKE harmlefs Lambs, they're now become, 
Who blufter’d at firft Noile of Drum, 

And roar’d like Pha/aris’s Bull, 

With Rage and windy Courage full, 

A mighty Cry, but little Wool. . 


LIKE Lewis, Sith with many Men 
March’‘d out, and then rua back again, 


NOW comes the Trick of Captain Gras- 
tham, 
Which fome think bafz; but I think hand- 
fome : 


He lone had traded in the Parts, 

Knew Planters Tempers and their Hearts ; 
And had great Infl’ence far and near, 
Either for Int’reft, Love, or Fear; 

As many worthy Traders have, 

Who in their Hands ftill keep the Staff; 
By kecping Planters Fg~ in Nett, 

Pray don’ t be Mad, ’tis buta Jeit. 
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ur, cut cut for the Werk, 
Time arriv’d in Josh; 

And privately on attending, 

Get Management o'th Caute depending ; 
For Witt-and he tegether lay 

Their Heads, the 7ray/ors to betray. 

W HEN under Ro’e, they had agreed. 


with Syced 
t 


To tiy what could be done by Shiil, 


Since Arms had i’th Caufe of Wier. 


GR iNTH4AMM,a nat'ral Rhetorician, 
A Merchant, Tar, and Politician, 

Did try with Words, as fimooth as Oil, 
It he could ftubtorn Ingram til, 
And a/kett, both to Reafon brine: 


azainft the King, 


Who taking Arms 


Had Lives and Fortunes forfeited 
¢ And were in Law already dead: 
* As told them ; 


* He reatly thought it willul Murder 


’ 
Catton 
addin* furth r, 


To hill poor Subjects, on Pictence 
OF landing in vn Defence; 
* Which could not be, fine (as! ch 
They by Nai’s Comrals blindly 
So iftheiz Courfe they 

* They'd toon be moar’d to Trec, by Hulter: 


© Sobege’d them well to weizh the Cat 


their « 
int) 
Paty 
would net a't 


vy 
* And Mercy by all Means em! 
¢ Whilftcertain Mercy could be { wid, 
* Betore the Men of War flruck Ground, 


« With Men’tixstDecks, and Arms i'th Hold, 


| « Chuck-full, like Greciaz Hort: of Ola’. 


Thus he advis'd them to tubm‘t 

To Government, if they fit, 
AT this, they both beeanto look 

As if they had been Thunder-ftruck, 


Which S/ico and then faidhe, 
Since you dead-hearted feem to be, 


« Lwill with Borxcey ftand your Friend 


If 


« Who to requeft may condeicend, 


(Perhaps) a pitcous Earto lend : 


_— 
— 
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« Ifyou furrender to his Mercy, 

He'll pardon ( L believe by Hear-fay : ) 
« Befides, fome Time with him I ipent, 

Before [lait to Eaglaad went ; 

« And then to me he feem’d inctin’d 

* To be compafionate and kind: 

« So knowing him, and knowing you, 
«TH cell you what you'd beft to do ; 

* And if you'll do asI wou’d have you, 
dare believe, that I can fave you’, 


THIS friendly cordial Advice, 
Miie both the Wolves, as quank as Mice , 
Both condetiending for to take 
The Terms that he fhould for them make: 
The Terms agreed, he docs propote 
th. 
Nor jettivir Army Know what he 
With beth their Honours did agree ; 
Bit in their Noddles private Keep all, 
*Tiil he had fathomed the People. 


y their Minds muft not difclofe, 


THIS done, the Captain tacks about, 
An it ext a tre!s’d the Rele/-R put 5 
Bat with thele Potks, fly fund 


That he fhould vain but little Ground, 
Units with Wheedles he coulis ‘em, 
And to into a Halter trick ‘cin 5 

Well knowin. that he had to do 

With Ruraways and Freemen too 

Ac Jeneth he faith Good Geutlemen, 
¢ You know, tha: I long Time have been 


© A Tiader here, where T have got 
¢ Adcal tohelp to boil my Pot ; 
Bat now tell you to my Coft) 
© My Trade is likely to be x ¢ 
Whitt vou bear Arms in this vour Pott; 


Tobacco low ; 


« Poor Crops are made, 


> 
¢ What fthall do, Edo net know, 
© For whilft you here are nothing doing, 
* Merchant and Planter rua to Ruin ; 
© You have been all,” faith he (good Sirs) 


© My Friends, Acquaintance, Cuftomers 
Andcften have had Room to try 

«© My Kindnets tothe Colony ; 

© Bing bound in Intereft and Hor: 


15 

© To love and yalue fuch a Donor ; 

But you ’bove all (and then he fwore) 

« Who have been Dealers at my Store : 

¢ Excute me therefore, if I be 

‘ For your own Good, too frank and free: 

© T left a Fleet moar’d in the Downs, 
Freighted with Redeoats, Bloody Hounds ¢ 

‘ That C// ARLE S has fent to aid Sir 

Wittras™, 
© To feize the Rebels, and to kill ‘em, 


AT this they glibly fwallow Bait, 
And for Advice impatient wait ; 
Which they :equeft, that he would give ’em, 
Andat this ticklifh Point relieve ’em, 
He loon reply’d, Til goand try, 
found Sir Wi 14, by and by ; 
© I dare believe his Heart is tender : 
And he'll forgive, if you furrender 
On Terms like thefe: As firft fuppofe, 
There was Indemnity for thote 
That Freemen are and good Freeholders ; 
And then for all the lifted Soldiers, 
Suppote for them I gct their Pay, 


And get the Servants freed, what fay y’? 


T O this they focn unan’moufly 
With Thanks and Jov did all agree: 
But yet | > with them he parted, 
Thinking the Gew'ra/s hollowehearted, 
He bid them not let Jigram know 
What they had thus contriv'dto do ; 
he and // a/lett fhould prevent, 
What was their Int'reft and Intent, 
This done, they parted, Grantham went 
Down to his Ship, they tothe Tent, ‘ 


BUT ‘twas not long e'reGrantham brought 
The Panion, which the Rebe/s fought ; 
Which being drawn in ample Manner, 
Induc’d them fcon to ftrick their Banner. 

NI XT Day a board a Sloop they’r ftow'd, 
And down to oint are tow'd, 
Their Aims b'ing firft fecur’d with Care, 
Left they fhould perfift in War, 
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OH how treats them with goo 
Cheer: 
With Pork, and Beef, and Drams, and Beer- 
Then after mutal Compliment, 
Each to their Habitation went. 


ITH joyful Hearts the Planters fet 
To Work, with Ax and Houzh, to 32t 
Their Bread, which each had often wanted, | 
Since laft they’d Corn and ’Tatocs planted ; 
Refolving never more to enter, 

Nor Corps in civil Wars to venture. 


NOW Readers you muft underfand, 
You are arriv’d in Sight of Land ; 
As faid Diogenes of old, 
When One a tedious Story toll. 


FOR finding the Conclufion near, 
There’s Land(aith he)brave Boys ! don’t fear, 
Thus you may know by this Allufion, 

My Story’s almoft at Conclufion. 


FOR now Sir W1 tt 14 ™’s got afhore, 

And fafe arriv'd at Home once more, 

His Ho.fe by Friends b’ing now retaken 

From Garrifon, put there by Bacon : 

Whence Goods and Prog were took, but 
Drummond 

And poor French Valet, paii for fome on’t, 

Who almoft ftarv’d and famith’d found, 

Were foon trufs'd up, Twelve Foot from 
Ground. 


AND now each Party fecm’d at Eafe, 


Suppofing nought couid break their Peace, 


Tk HISTORY &. | 


When Council and Affembly tiought, 
That fome o’th archeft Rele’s ought, 
By Death to make fume Satistactioa, 
For all the Ills of late Diftraction, ¢ 
To fiighten Folks fiom trayt‘rous Action, 


T HEN here and theredid Rele/ {wing, 
On Limbs of Trees, like Dozs in String, 
To put the Saddle on right Horte, 

The vileft hangs in Chains in Courte ; 
So ’Jony Arnold, who kept Ferry, 
Was thus prefer to Wherry. 


THU Soft the Villains Oif:pring find 
Vengeance, when alike inclin’d 
To do the fame, as Dad had done, 
Andinto Punifhment will run, 


MA Y all fuch Rele/s to the State, 
For Ariold's Crimes have riza/.d's Fate. 
Which bafeft Rebel did attone, 

For Hundreds, who lefs Harm had done, 


NOW, having told o’th’ great-ft Villain, 
You can’t expeét me to go fill on ; 
And other Rebe/s Names befpatter, 
So Mum’s the Word about this Matter, 
I've faid enouch, I really think ; 
The more ’tis ftir’d, the more “twill ftink, 


$0 much for Hanging and for Killing, 
Enough (I hope) for half Five Shillings ; 
For I v’c no more of this to tell, 
"Ere you read Sot weed reft a Spell, 
So for the prefent, Sirs, Farewell. 


FINITIS. 
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The Factor, 


RRR 


ONDEMN'D by Fate, to 
wayward Curls, 
Of Friends and empty 


Plagues worle than Box, 

I took my Leave of Albion's Rocks, 

With heavy Heart, concern’d that L ) 
Was forc’d my native Soil to fly, > 
And the old World muft bid Good-b’ye : 5 
But Heav’'n ordain’d it fhou’d be fo, 

And to repine is vain, we know. 


FREIGHTED with: Fools, from P/:- 
mouth Sound, 

To MARI LAND our Ship was bound ; 
Where we arriv’d, in dreadtul Pain, 
Shock’d by the Terrors of the Main ; 
For full Three Months our wav’ring Boat 
Did thro’ the furly Ocean fioat, 
And furious Storms and thicatning Blafts, 
Both iplit our Sails, and {prung cur Mafts ; 
Weary'd, yct pleas'd we did cicape 
Such Ills, we achor'd at the Cupe ; 
But weighing toon, we plow'd the Buy, 
To cove itin 


INTENDING there to open Store, 
I put myfelf and Goods on Shore, 
Where toon repair’d a numcrous Crew, 2 
In Shirts and Draw’rs, of Scofcd-cioth blew, 
With neither Stocking, Hat, nor Shoc : 
Thefe Solzveed Planters crowd the Shore, 
In Hew as tawny as a 3/ovr 5 
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Figures, fo ftrange, no G OD defign'd 
To be a Part of Human-!ind : 

But wanton Nature, void of Reft, 
Moulded the brittle Clay in Jeft. 


AT laft, a Fancy very odd, 
Took me, This was The Land of Nod, 
Planted at fir! when Vagrant Cais 
His Brother had unjuftly flain ; 
Then, confciouk of the Crime he'd done, 
From Vengeance dire hither run, 
And in a Hut fupincly dwelt, 
The firft in Furrs and Sotweed dealt : 
And ever fince that Time, this Place 
Has harbour’d a detcfted Race, 
Who, when they could not thrive at Home; 
For Refuge to thefe Worlds did roam, 
In Hopes by Flight they might prevent 
The Devil, and his fell Intent, 
Obtain from Tripple-Tree Reprieve, 
And Heav’n and Hell alike decciye : 
But c’re their Manners I difplay, 
I think it fit I open lay : 
My Entertainment by the Way, 
That Strangers well may be aware on 
What homely Dict they muft fare on ; 
To tee that Shore where no good fenfe is found, 
But Converfation’s loft, artd Manners drown’d, 
I crofs'd unto the other Side 
A River, whole impetuous Tide, 
Thole Salzace Borders do divide, 
In fuch a {wimming odd Invenfion, 
I icarce can give it’s due Dimenfion, 


The 
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The Jidians call this watry Weeson, 
Canoe, a Veffel none can brag, on, 
Cut from a Poplar Tree, or Pinc, 
And fafhion’d like a Trough fc: 
In this moft noble Fifhing-boat, 

I boldly put my felf afloat, 
Standing ercét, with Legs ftretcld wide, 
We paddled to the other Side ; 

Where being landed fate by H.p, 

( As So/ fell into 7hetis’ Lap) 

A ravenous Gang, bent on the Strowl, 

Of Wolves for Prey, began to how! : 

This put me ina pannick Fright, 

Left d thou’d be devour’d quite : 

But as I there a Mufing ftood, 

And quite benighted in the Wood, 

A Female Voice pierc’d thro’ my Ears, 
Crying, You Rogue drive home the Steers : 
I liften’d that attractive Sound, 
And ftreight a Herd of Cattle found, 
Drove by a Youth, and homeward bound. 
Cheer’d with the Sight, I ftreight thoug)it fit 
To ask, Where Ia Bed might get? 
The furly Peafant bid me ftay, 

And ask’d, From whom I'd run away ? 
Surpris’d at fuch afawcy Word, 

I inftantly lugg’d out my Sword, 
Swearing I was no Fugitive, 

But from Great Britain did arrive, 

In hopes I here might better thrive. 

To which he mildly made Reply, 
Ibeg your Pardon, Sir, that I 

Shou'd talk to you unmannerly : 

But if you pleafe to go with me, 

Jo yonder Hou/fe you'll welcome be. 


Swine : 


ENCOUNTRING foon the fmoaky Seat, 
The Planter old did thus me greet, 
Whether Tou're come from Goal, or Colleze, 
Tou're Welcome, to my certain Knowlege, 
And if Yow ll please all Night to fray, 

My Son foall put You in the Way: 
Which Offer I moft kindly took, 
And for a Seat did round me look, 


The Sotweed F AC T O|R. 


When prefently among the reft 
He plac'd his unknown Eng/i/h Guctt, 


Who found ’em drinking, fi a Wher, 

A Cask of Sider on the Fret: 

‘Till Supper came upon the Table, 

On which I fed whilft I was able ; 

So after hearty Entertainment, 

Of Drink and Viduals, without Payment, 
For Planters Tables, you muft know 

Are free for all that come and go, 

Whilft Pone, with Milk and Muih well ftor'd, 
In wooden Dithes grac’d the Board, 

With Hominy and Sidcr- Pap, 

Which fearce an Engli/h Dog woul, lain, 
Well ftuffd with Fat from Bacon tiy’d, 
And with Melaffes dulcily'd. 

Then out our Landlord pulls his Pouch, 

As greafy asthe Leather Couch 

On which he fat, and freight begun 
To load with Weed his Judsan Gun, 
In Length fcarce longer than one’s Finger, 

Or that for which the Ladies linger, 

His Pipe fmoak’d out, with awful Grace, 

With Alpec grave and folemn Pace, 

The Reverend Sir, walks to a Cheft, 

Of all his Furniture the bef, 

Clotely confin’d within a Room, 

Which feldom felt the Weight of Broom: 

From thence he lugs a Cage of Rum, 

And nodding tome, thus begun: 

find, lays he, you don't care 

For this our Indian Country Fare 


But let me tell you, Friend of miue, ? 
ou may be glad of it in Tinie, 
Tho’ now you're Stomach is fa fine ; S 


And if within this Laad you flay, 
Don'll find it true what Ido fay: 
This taid, the Rundlet up he threw, 
And bendinz backwards ftrongly drew ; 
I pluck’d as ftoutly, for my, Part, 
Altho’ it made me fick at Heart, 

And got fo foon into my Head, 

I fcarce could find my Way to Bed ; 
Where I was inftantly convey 

By one that pafs'd for. Chamber-Maid, 
Tho’ by her loofe and fluttish Drefs, 
She rather feem'da Lediw-Le/s, 


Curious 
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Curious to know from whence fhe came, 

I preis'd her to declare her Name ? 

She blufhing, feem’d to hide her Eyes, 

And thus in civil Terms replies : 

In better Times, o'er to this Land 

Iwas unhappily trepann'd, 

Perchance as well I did appear, 2 
As any Gentlewoman bere, 
Not then a Slave for Twice Two J ear; 
My Cloaths were faftionably new, 

Nor were my Shifts of Scotch Cloth blew : 
But Things are chang'd: Now at the Hoe 
I daily work, and barefoot go, 

Iu weeding Corn, and [eeding Swine, 

{pend my melancholly Time; 

Kidnapp'd and foold, 1 hither fied, 

foun a bated Nuptial Bed 

And, to my Grief, already find 

Worfe Plagues than thofe J left bebsnd. 


WHATE’ER the Wand’rer did profefs, 
Good faith I cou’d not chufe but guefs 
The Caufe which brought her to this Place, 
Was Supping e’re the Prieft faid Grace : 
Quick as my Thoughts the Slave was fled, 
Her Candle Icft to fhew my Bed, 
Which, made of Feathers foft and good, 
Clofe in the Chimncy-corner ftood : 
I laid me down, expecting Rett, 
To be in Golden Slumbcrs bicft ; 
But foon a Noife difturb'’d my Quiet, 
And. plagu’d me with Noéturnal Riot : 
A Puls, which in the Afhes lay, 
With grunting Pig, began a Fray, 
And prudent Dog, that Feuds might cealc, 
Moft fharply bark’d, to keep the Peace : 
This Quarrel fearcely was decided 
By Stick, that ready lay provided, 
But Reynard, arch and cunning Loon, 
Crept into my Apartment foon, 
In hot Purfuit of Ducks and Geefe, 
With fall Intent the fame to feize ; 
Their cackling Plaints with ftrange Surprife 
Chac’d Slecp’s thick Vapours from my Eycs ; 
Raging, I jump’d upon the Floor, 
And like a drunken Sailor {wore, 
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With Sword I fiercely laid about, 
And foon dilpers’d the feather’d Rout, 
The Poultry out of Window flew, 
And Reyaard cautioufly withdrew ; 
The Dogs who this Encounter heard, 
Fiercely themfelves to aid me rear'd, 
And to the Place of Combat run, 
Exactly as the Ficld was won, 
Fretting and hot as roafted Capon, 
And greafy as a Flitch of Bacon, 


I to the Orchard did repair, 
To breathe the cool and open Air, 
Impaticnt waiting for bright Day, 
Extcided on a Bank I lay ; 
But Fortune here, that fawcy Whore, 
Difturb'd me worfe, and plagu’d me more 
Than the had done the Night before ; 
Hoarie croaking Frogs did round me ring, 
Such Peals the Dead to Life wou'd bring 
A Noife might move their Wooden King: 
I ftuff’d my Ears with Cotton white, 
And curs’d the melancholly Night, 
For fear of being deaf outright : 
But foon my Vows I did recant, 
And Hearing as a Blefling grant, 
When a confounded Rattle-Snake 
With Hifling made my Heart to ach, 
Not knowing how to fly the Foe, 
Or whither in the dark to go, 
By ftrange good Luck I took a Tree, 
Prepar'd by Fate to fet me free, 
Where, riding on a Limb aftride, 
Night and the Branches did me hide, : 
And I the De’el and Snake defy’d. 
Not yet from Plagues exempted quite, 
The curs'd Afu/chetoes did me bite ; 
‘Til rifing Morn, and bluthing Day, 
Drove both my Fears and {lls away, 


And from Night's Terrors fet me free, 
Difcharg’d from hofpitable Tree, 


I did to Planter’s Booth repair, 
And there at Breakfaft nobly fare, ° 
On Rahher broil’d, of infant Bear: 
I thought the Cubb delicious Meat, 
Which ne'er did ought but Chefnuts eat, 
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Nor was voung Plefh the worte, 
Becawte he fuck’d a Parca Nurle : 
Our Bicakfatt done, the Planter flout, 
Handed a Glals of Rum about. 


PLEAS'D with the Treatment I did Rud, 
I took my Leave of Hoft 10 kind. 
Who, tooblige me, did provide 
Fis cleft Son to be my Guide ; 
And lent me Horfes of his own, 
A skittifh Colt and aged Roan, 
The four legg'd Prop of his Wife 
Stecring our Courfe in Trott or Pace, 
We fail’d dire@ly for a Place, 
In LAND of high Renown; 
Known by the Name of Battle-Jown : 
To view the Crowds did there refort, 
Which Juftice made, and Law, their Sport, 
In their Sagacious County Court : 
Scarce had we enter’d on the Way, 
Which thro’ the Woods and Marfhes la, 
But Jadian ftrange did foon appear 
In hot Purfuit of wounded Deer; 
No mortal Creature can exprefs 
His wild fantaftick Air and Drefs ; 
His painted Skin, in Colours dy’d, 
His fable Hair, in Satchel ty’d, 
Show'd Savages not free from Pride: 
His tawny Thighs and Botom bare, 
Difdain’d an utelefs Coat to wear, 
Scorn'd Summers Heat and Winters Air ; 
His manly Shoulders, fuch as pleafe 
Widows and Wives, were bath’d with Greafe, 
Of Cub and Bear, whole fupple Oil, 
Prepar’d his Limbs in Heat and Toil. 


THUS naked PiF in Battle fought, 
Or undifguis’d his Miftreis fought ; 
And knowing well his Ware was good, 
Refus’d to skreen it with a Hood : 
His Vifage Dun, and Chin that near 
Did Razor feel, nor Sciffars bear, 
Or know the Ornament of Hair, § 
Look’d fternlygrim ; fupriz’d with Fear, 
I fpurr’d my Horfe as he drew near 5 


But Roan, who better knew than J, 
The little Caute I had to fly, 
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Seemvd hy his Glemn Step. ani Pace, 
Retolv'd [ fhou’d the Spector lace, 

Nor fafter mov'd, tho’ fpurr’! and prick’d, 
Than #a/aw’s Als by Prophet kick’d ; 
Ackicuatop, the Heathea cry’d, 

How is it Jom, my Friend reply’d ; 
Judging from thence, the Brute was civil, 
I boldly fac’d the courteous Devil, 

And lugging out a Dram of Rum, 

I gave his tawny Worhhip fome ; 

Who in his Language as I guefs, 

My Guide informing me no lef, 
Implor’d the Devil me to biefs : 

I thank’d him for his good Intent, 

And forward on my Journcy went; 
Difcourfing as along I rode, 

Whether this Race was fram'’d of GOD, 
Or whether fome malignant Power, 

Had fram‘d them in an evil Hour, 

And from his own infernal Look, 

Their dusky Form and Image took, 


FROM hence we fell to Argument 
Whence peopl’d was this Continent ? 
My Fiiced tuppos’d Tartarians wild, 
Or Chinz/e, from their home exil’d, 
Wandring thro’ Mountains hid with Snow, 
And Rilis that in the Vallcys flow, 
Far to the Sonth of Mexico, 
Broke thro’ the Bars which Nature caft, 
And wide unbeaten Regions paft ; 
*Till near thofe Streams the human Deluge 
roll'd, 
Which tparkling fhin’d with glittering Sands 
of Gold ; 
And fetch’d Pi/arro from th’ Jberiaa Shore 
To rob the Jndians of their native Store, 


Ifmil'\d to hear my young Logician, 
Thus reafon likea Polititian ; “0 
Who ne’r by Father's Pains and Earning, 
Had got, at Mother, Casmbridge Learning ; 
Where lubber Youth juft free from Birch, 
Moft ftoutly drink to prop the Church ; 
Nor with grey Coat had taken Pains 
To purge his Head, and cleanfe his Reins ; 

And 
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And in Obedience to the College, 

Had pleas’ himfelf with carnal Knowledge ; 
And tho’ I lik’d the Younftcr’s Wit, 

I judg’d the Truth he had not hit ; 

And could not chufe but {mile to think, 
What they cou'd do for Meat and Drink, 
Who o’er fo many Defarts ran, 

With Brats and Wives in Carravan ; 
Unlefs perchance they’d got a Trick, 

To eat no more than Porker fick, 

Or could with well-contentcd Maws, 
Quarter like Bears upon their Paws: 
Thinking his Reaton to confute, 

I gravely thus commenc’d Difpute ; 

And urz'd, that tho’ a Chinefe Hoft 
Might penctrate this Coaft, 

Yet this was certainly moft truce, 

Thev never could the Ifles fubdue ; 

For knowing not to fteer a Boat, 

They could not on the Ocean float, 

Or plant their Sun-burnt Colonies, 

In Regions parted by the Seas : 

I thence inferr’d, Phanicians old 
Difcover'd firft, with Veffels bold, 

Thefe Wefern Shores, and planted here, 
Returning once or twice a Year, 

With Naval Stores, and Laffes kind, 

To comfort thole were left behind ; 

Till by the Winds and Tempefts tore, 
From their intended golden Shore, 

They fuffer'd Shipwreck, or were drown'd, 
And loft the World fo newly found : 

Bat after long and learn'd Contentiva, 
We could not finiih our Diffention ; 

And when that both had talk’d their Fill, 
We had the felffamz Notion ftill. . 


THUS Parfon Grave well read, and Sage, 
Docs in Diipute with Pricft engage, 
The one protefts they are not wile, 
Who judge by Senfe, and truft their Eyes, 
And yows he'd burn for it at Stake, 
That Man may GOD his Maker make ; 
The other fmilcs at his Religion, 
And vows he’s but a learned Widgcon, 
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And when they’ve emptied all their Store, 
From Books and Fathers, are not more 
Convinc'd, of wifer than before. 


SCARC Ehad we finith’d ferious Story, 
But I efpy’d the Town before me ; 
And roaring Plantcrs on the Ground, 
Drinking of Healths, in Circle round: 
Difmounting Stecd with fricndly Guide, 
Our Horles toa Tree we ty'd, 
And forward pafs'd amongft the Rout, 
To chufe convenient Quarters out ; 
But being none were to be found, 
We fat like others on the Ground, 
Caroufing Punch in open Air, 
‘Till Cryer did the Court declare : 
The planting Rabble being met, 
Their drunken Worthips likewife fat, 
Cryer proclaims the Noife fhou’d ceafe, 
And ftreight the Lawyers broke the Peace, 
Wrangling for Plantitf and Defendant, 
I thought they ne’r wou’d make an End on’t, 
With Nonfence, Stuff, and falic Quotations, 
With brazen Lies, and Allegations ; 
And in the Splitting of the Caufe, 
Us'd fuch ftrange Motions with their Paws, 
As thew'd their Zeal was rather bent 
In Blows to end the Argument, 
A Reverend Judge, who to the Shame, 
Ofall the Bench, cou'd write his Name, 
At Petty-Fogger took Offence, 
And wonder'd at his Impudence : 
My Neighbour Da/b, with Scorn replies, 
And in the Face of Juftice flies ; 
The Bench in Fury ftreight divide, 
And Scribles take on Judge's Side; 
The Juty, Lawyers, and their Clients, 
Contending, fight. like Earth-born Giants, 
"Till Sh’riff that flily lay perdue, 
Hoping Indidments would enfue ; 
And when— 
A Hat or Wig fell in the Way, 
He {ciz'd ’em for the Queen, as Stray ; 
The Court adjourn’d in ufual Manner, 
In Battle, Blood, and fractious Clamour. 
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I thought it proper to piovile, 
A Lodging for my te!f and Guide , 
So to our Inn we march'd away, 
Which at a litt!e Diftance lav ; 
‘Where all Things were in fuch Contufien, 
IT thought the World at it’s Conclufion ; 
A Heard of Planters on tlic Ground, 
O'rewhelm’d with Punch, dead Drunk we 
found ; 
Others were fighting and contending, 
Some burn’d their Cloathis, to fave the menc- 
ing ; 
A few whofe Heads, by frequent Uic, 
Coyld better bear the potent Juice, 
Gravely debated State Affairs, 
Whilft I moft nimbly tripp'd up Stairs, 
Leaving my Friend difcourfing oddly, 
And mixing Things Prophane and Godly ; 
Juft then beginning to be drunk, 
As from the Company I flunk : 
Toevery Room and Nook I crept, 
In hopes I might have fomewhcere flept ; 
But all the Beding was poffcft, 
By one or other drunken Gueil, 
But after looking long about, 
1 found an antient Corn-loft out ; 
Glad that I might in Quict fleep, 
And there my Bones untractur'd keep: 
I laid me down fecur’d from Fray, 
And foundly finor’d till break o’Day ; 
When waking frefh, I fat uprighr, 
And found my Shoes were vanifh'd quite, 
Hat, Wig, and Stockings, all were fled, 
From this extended Judian Bed : 
Vex’d at the Lols of Goodsand Chattle, 
I fwore I'd give the Ratcal Battle, 
Who had abus’d me in this Sort, 
And Merchant-Stranger made his Sp 
I furioufly detcended Ladder, 
No Hare in Afarch was ever madder, 
And did with Hoft and Servants quarrc!, 
But all in vain, for my Apparcl ; 
For one whofe Mind did much atpire 


To Mitchief, threw them in the Firc. 
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Eouppd with neither Hat nor Shee, 
And doubtlal thoughts what I fhould do 
When looking sound [taw my Friend, 
Lye naked on a Table’s Kad, 

A Sight fo difmal to behold, 

One would have thouvzht him dead and col, 


my com'nz hither ruc, 


There ready Jaid, to be next Day 
On Shouldcis Four convey'd away: 
‘Till wringing of his bloody Note, 
By tehting g 


J found him not fo faftaflcep, 


t, we may fuppole, 


Might give his Friends tome caule to weep: 

Rite Or rile, laid I, 

And trom this #/e// and Bedlam fly : 
My Guide flarts up, and in a Maze, 

With Bloodfhot Fyes did round him gaze, 

At Lenth with many Sigh and Groan, 

He went in fearch of aged Roan ; 

But Roan who teldom us'd to falecr, 

Hat fairly this Time flipt his Hatter, 

And not content all Night to ftay, 

Ty'd up from Fodder, run away ; 

Attcor my Guide tocatch him ran, 

And tol loft both Horte and Man ; 

Wiich Difappointment tho’ 10 great, 

Dii only Je% ani Mirth create : 

"Til! one 
In Conveitation farthe beft, 
Obferving that for want of Roan, 
I fhou 
oft readily 
To tahe aB 
A Favour at that Time fo great, 


more civil than the relt, 


1 be ft to walk alone, 
did me intreat , 


ttle at his Seat, 


bleftmy hiad propitious Fate ; 
And fir 

Of Cloaths, 
mounted {treight on fuch a Steed, 


fuon a frefi Supply 
trom Store-Houte kept hard by, 


Di. rather Curb than Whipping need ; 

And fi aining at the ulual Rate, 

With Spur of Panch which lies in Pate, ‘ 
L'cr long we lighted at the Gate; 5 
Where in an anticnt Cedar-Houtle, 

Dwelt my new Friend, a Cocherou/e, 
Whofe Fabrick, tho’ ‘twas built of Wood, 
prings and Winters ftood : 


Had many S} 
When 
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Wiien fturdy Oaks and lofty Pincs, 

Were levell’d with Musk-Melon-Vines, 
And Plants eradicated were, 

By Hurricans drove in the Air: 

There with good Punch and Apple Juice, 
We {pent our Time without Abuic, 

‘Till Midniglit inher fable Velt, 

Perfuaded Gods and Men to reft ; 

And with a pleafing kind Surprize, 
Indulg’d foft Slumber to my Eyes, 


FIERCE thon, Courfer of tiie Suny 
Had halfhis Race exactly Run, 
And breath’d on mea furious Ray, 
Darting hot Beams the following Day, ? 
When Rug in Blanket white, [lay ; 
But Heat and Chinces rais’d the Sinner, 
Mott opportuncly to his Dinner ; 
Wild Fowl and Fith delicious Meats, 
As good as Nepiuie’s Doxy cats, 
Began our holpitable Clear, 
Fat Veniton follow'd in the Rear, ? 
And Turkeys-wild, luxurious Fare : 4 
But what the Feaft di moft commend, 
Was hearty Welgome fiom my Friend, 


THUS having mac a noble Feaft, 
Teat as well as pamper’ Pricit ; 
Madera ftrong in flowing Bowles, 
Fill’d with extreme Delight our Souls ; 
’Till wearied witha purple Flocd, 

Of gen’rous Wine, the Giants Bloo.l, 
As Pocts feign, away I made 

For fome retrefhing verdant Shade ; 
Where mufing on my Rambles ftrange, 
And Fortune, which fo oft did change, 
In midft of various Contemplations, 
Of Fancies odd and Meditations, 

I flumber’d long, — 

‘Till airy Night and noxious Dews, 
Did Slezp’s unwholfome Fetters 
With Vapours cold and mifty Air, 

To Fire-fide I did repair ; 

Near which a jolly Female Crew, 
Were deepengag’d at Lanter/oo, 

In Nightrails white, with dirty Mien, 
Such Sights are fcarce in England feen: 
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I thoueht them firft fome Witches, bent 
On black Defigns, in dire Convent ; 

‘Till one who with affected Air, 

Had nicely learn’d to Curie and Swear, 
Cry'd, Dealitg's loft, but a Flam, 
And vow'd by G- foe'd baze her Pam: 
When Dealing thro’ the Board had run, 
They ask'd me kindly, to make one : 

Not ftaying often to be bid, 

I tate me down as others did ; 

We icarce had play’d a Round about, 
But that thote Jndian Frows fell out : 
D—m you, lays onc, tho’ now fo Brave, 
I knew youlate a Four Jears Slave, 
What, if for Planter's Wife you go, 
Nature defign'd you for the Hoe : 

Rot you, replies the other ftreight, 

The Captain Lifs'd you for bis Freight ; 
And if the Truth was known aright, 
And how you wali'd the Streets by Nights 
)ou'd biufh, if one could blufb for Shame, 
+ ho from Bridewell and Newgate came. 
From Words they fairly fell to Blows, 
And being loth to interpofe, 

Or meddle in the Wars of Punk, 

Away to Bed in Hafte I flunk : 
Waking next Day with aking Head, 
And Thirft that made me quit the Bed, 
rigg’d my and foon got up, 

To cool my Liver with a Cup 

Of Succabanah {reth and clear, 

Not half to good as Engli/b Beer, 
Which ready ftood in Kitchin Pail, 

And was, in Fact, but Adam’s Ale. 


F OR Planters Cellars, you muft know, 
Seldom with good O<fober flow, 
But Perry, Quince, and Apple Juice, 
Spout, from the Tap, like any Sluice, 
Until the Cask grows low and ftale, 
They're forc’d again to Goard and Pail, 
The foothing Draught fcarce down my 

Throat, 

Fnough to fet a Ship on float, 
With Ca. Leroufe as 1 was fitting 
fclt a Fever intermitting, 
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A fiery Pulfe beat in my Veins, 

From cold I felt retembling Pais , 

This curted Szatoning [ remember, 

Lafted from ‘till cold Deceibes ; 
Nor could it then it’s Quarter hilt, 

Until by Cardavsturn’d adrilt : 

And had my Doét’rets wanted Skill, 

Or Kitchin-Phifick at her Will, 

My Father’s Son had Icft his Lancs, 

And never feen the Goodwin Sauds : 

But Thanks to Fortuae, and a Nurit, 
Whole Care depended on my Purle, 

I faw my felf in good Condition, 

Without the Helpof a Phifician: 

At length the fhivering Ill reliev’d 

My Heart and Head, which long had griev’d. 


I then began to think with Care, 
How might fell my 4riti/) Ware ; 
That with my Freight I might comply, 
Did on my Charter-Party l,¢ : 

To this Intent, with Guide before, 

I tript it tothe Ea/ffera Shore ; 

Where riding near a Sandy Bay, 

I met a Planter in my Way, 

A pious, coniciencious Rogue, 

As c’re wore Bonnet, Hat, or Brogue, 
Who neither fivore, nor kept his Word, 
But cheated in the Fear o’ th’ Lord; 
And when his Debts he could not pay, 
From trufting Fools he'd run away. 


WITH this fly Zealot, foon I ftruck 
A Bargain, for my Engli/h Truck, 
Agrecing for Ten Thouiand Weight 
Of Sotweed good, and fit for Freight : 
Broad Oronoko, bright and found, 
The Growth and Produét of his Ground ; 
In Cask, that fhou’d contain compleat 
Five Hundred of Tobacco neat. 


THE Contraé thus betwixt us made, 
Not well acquainted with the Trade, 
My Goods I trufted to the Cheat, 

Whofe Crop was then o’board the Fleet ; 
And going to receive my own, 
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I found the Byrd was newly ilowa 
Curfing this execrable Slave, 

This damn’d pretended Godly Krave, 
On due Revenge and Juttice bent, 

I inftantly to Council went; 

Unto an ambodexter Quack, 

Who learnedly had got the Knack 
Of giving Clyfters, making Pills, 

Of nlling Bonds, and forging Wills ; 
And with a Stock of Impudence, 
Supply'd his want of Wit and Sence, 
With Looks demure, amazing People 
No wiler thana Daw on Steeple : 
My Anger fluhhing in my Face, 

I ftated the preceeding Cale, 

And of my Moncy was fo fiee 

That he’d have poifon’d you or me, 
And hang’d his Father ona Tree, 
For fuch another tempting Fee. 


SMILING, faid he, the Cautt is clear, 
I'll manage him, you need not fear, 
The Cafe is judg'd, good Sir, but look 
In Galea, no, in my Lord Cy1/, 

I vow to Ged, Iwas miftook : 

Pll take out a Provincial Writ, 

And trownce him for his knavifh Wit, 
Upon my Life, I'll win the Caufe, 
With as much Eafe I curethe Yaws : 
Refolv’d to plague the Holy Brother, 
I fet one Rogue tocatch another, 


T O try theCaufe then fully bene, 
Upto 4unapolis 1 went, 
A City fituate ona Plain, 
* Where tcarce a Houte will Keep out Rain ; 
The Buildings fram’d with Cyprels rare, 
Retembles mach our Southwark-Fuir ; 
But Strangers there will tcarcely meet, 
With Market Place, Exchange, or Strect ; 
And ifthe Truth I may report, 
It's not fo large as Totteuham-Court. 


Tris Account of Annapolis «as Twenty ins ate, 


aod dies mot ref nuble it's prefent State. 


St 
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St. ALsyy’s once was in Repute, 

Now Here the Judges try the Suit, 
And Lawyers twice a Year dilpute. 

As oft the Bench moft gravely mcet, 
Some to get drink, and fome toeat 

A {winging Share of Country Treat : 
But as for Juftice write or wrong, 

Not one amongft the numerous Throng 
Knows what it means, or has the Heart, 
To vindicate a Stranger’s Part. 


NOW ,Cou:t being call’d by beat of Drum, 
The Judges left their Punch and Rum ; 
When Pettifogging Dogtor draws 
His Parcrs forth, and opens Caufe ; 

And left I fhould the Better get, 

Brib’d Quack fupprets'd his knavith Wit : 
So Maid upon the downy Field, 

Pretends a Rape, and fights to yield : 
The byafs’d Court without Delay, 


25 
Adjudg’d my Debt in Country Pay, 

In Pipe Staves, Corn, or Fieth of Boar, 
Rare Cargo for the Eug/i/b Shore. 

Raging with Gricf, full Speed I ran, 

To join the Fleet at Kickatan: 

And while I waited for a Wind, 

This With proceeded from my Mind, 


F any Vouag fier cvofs the Ocean, 
To fell bis Waves—may be with Caution 
Before he pays, receive each Hog/bead, 
Left he be cheated by fome Dog fbead, 
Both of bis Goods and bis Tobacco ; 
And thenlike me, be fhall not lack-woe. 
AND may that Land where Hofpitaiit 
Is every Planter’s darling Quality, 
Be by each Trader kindly us'd, 
And may no Trader be abus'd ; 
Then each of them fhali deal with Pleafures 
And each encreafe the otber's Treasure, 


N B&B. The Author of thefe Por ss intending to publiin his Works Annually, under 
the fame Title, hopes The Second Part (when ready for the Prefs) will meet with the 
like Encouragement from his Fricnds and Benefaétors, 
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THE LIBRARIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY A. 8S. W. ROSENBACH 


HE degree of greatness of each of the Presidents 

of the United States can be determined by his 
interest in literature and in books. What the Presi- 
dents read and the contents of their Libraries make an 
interesting study.'! Most of the great names in Ameri- 
can history were true lovers of books and liked to have 
them always at their side. Benjamin Franklin was a 
great collector and purchased rare books as early as 
1732 for the Library Company of Philadelphia. Other 
great men who never reached the Presidency were also 
collectors, but we cannot dwell upon them but must 
confine ourselves in this paper to the bookish activities 
of the Presidents themselves. 

The first President of the United States was a true 
collector. Washington was born in Virginia and had, 
when a youth, as his near neighbor, William Byrd of 
Westover, the first man in the American colonies who 
formed a great library. There were many fine collec- 
tions in the great estates that were within a day’s ride 
of Mount Vernon. In fact, this section of the country 
was the centre of the culture of the time. While the 
New England Provinces had scholars of no mean abil- 
ity, and collectors to boot, the main interest was in 
theology and dialectics, the austere Mather influence 
prevailing. The broader European culture was current 
in Virginia and the College of William and Mary had a 


11 am indebted to my dear friend, Dr. Clarence 8. Brigham, Director of the Society, 
for much of the material relating to Presidential bookplates and the present location 
of Presidential libraries. His enthusiasm for the subject of this paper was contagious 
and his collaboration has made the writing of it a real pleasure. 
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liberalizing influence throughout the Colony. Wash- 
ington came under this influence early. He was a man 
of considerable means and delighted in his library, 
owning the best editions of his favorite authors. 
Washington had his own binder in Philadelphia and 
many of the volumes from his library were bound in 
calf, tooled on the back with emblematical designs. 
Addison and Goldsmith were the authors he liked 
best, although he delved into Shakespeare, Swift, 
Smollett, Sterne, and Fielding. As with many another 
great man, Cervantes was a prime favorite and he 
enjoyed reading ‘Don Quixote.”’ In fact, he had two 
copies of Dr. Smollett’s translation of “Don Quixote” 
published in London in four volumes in 1786. For one 
of the copies we know that on September 17, 1787, 
Washington paid twenty-two shillings and sixpence. 
Washington was naturally interested in the classics 
of the eighteenth century and possessed copies of 
“‘Chesterfield’s Letters,’ ‘““The Adventures of Tele- 
machus,”’ Fielding’s ‘‘Tom Jones,” ‘‘Pope’s Works,”’ in 
six volumes, Smollett’s ‘“‘Humphrey Clinker,” “‘The 
Beauties of Sterne,’’ ‘“‘Voltaire’s Letters,’ ‘“‘Gulliver’s 
Travels” and Gibbons’ “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.’”’ He also possessed a copy of Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary in two large volumes published 
in London in 1786. It was appraised in 1800 for $10. 
The President’s wife was also interested in books. 
We find that Mrs. Washington had among her treas- 
ures “The Jilts, or Female Fortune Hunters,’ which 
bears upon the title-page the following autograph: 
“Mrs. Martha Washington Her Book 1774.” 
This was purchased, however, twenty-two years after 
she had plighted her troth to George and, therefore, 
the subject matter of the books was of little use to her. 
Washington delighted in buying books about his 
native state and among the prized volumes in the 
Boston Athenaeum is Washington’s copy of Beverley’s 
“History of Virginia, 1722,” with his signature and 
date, 1769, written boldly upon the title page. 
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A great many of Washington’s books were sold in 
Philadelphia in 1876 by M. Thomas & Sons, Auc- 
tioneers. Among them was one labelled, “Virginia 
Journal’ and consisted of many pamphlets relating 
to Virginia and printed in Williamsburg, the state 
Capital. It had been bound for Washington and bore 
his name with a mighty flourish upon the title page. 
My uncle, Moses Polock, was present at the sale and 
bought this volume for the huge sum of $22, one of the 
highest prices at the sale. 

Washington, as is well-known, was interested in 
agriculture. He was the first farmer of his day. He 
corresponded with Arthur Young, James Anderson 
and other famous agriculturists of England. The book 
from which Washington laid out the gardens at 
Mount Vernon recently came into my possession. It is 
entitled ‘‘New Principles of Gardening’ by Batty 
Langley, London, 1728. It bears on the title page the 
signature of George Washington, 1761, Cost Sterling 
15 shillings. When the inventory of the library of 
Washington was made after his death this volume was 
appraised at the magnificent sum of two dollars. It is 
a quarto volume, beautifully illustrated with copper 
plates, with plans and layouts of formal gardens. We 
can imagine Washington, with painstaking care, 
reading these new principles and putting them into 
practical execution in the gardens of his lovely home 
along the slopes of the Potomac. 

Washington, like all book collectors, and to the 
despair of booksellers, was anxious to make advan- 
tageous purchases, and enjoyed buying them at 
appraised, rather than market prices. When the Custis 
Estate was being settled he wrote, “I had no particular 
reason for keeping, and handing down to his son, the 
books of the late Col. Custis, saving that I thought it 
would be taking the advantage of a low appraisement 
to make them my own property.”’ We would all like 
to buy the books of George Washington at their 
appraised value in 1800! Washington states in his 
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diary that he visited the shop of John Bradford in 
Philadelphia and purchased books and pamphlets 
relating to the controversy between Great Britian and 
the Colonies. 

Washington was naturally interested in works on 
military science of which he had many. There were 
numerous volumes on the art of war, on the Prussian 
Evolutions, on military discipline, on fortifications 
and on appointments to the army. He read these 
faithfully and occasionally there is a pointed note on 
the margins. 

Washington, apart from being a book collector, was 
also a collector of choice wines and liquors. As a 
hospitable host he liked to secure the rarest and finest 
vintages. Nothing delighted him more than to place 
before his guests some exquisite old liquor, which had 
arrived by packet from France. Knowing his taste for 
such things, I was very anxious to secure a volume 
entitled ‘Cordial for Low Spirits’’ which I knew he at 
the time possessed. I remember seeing Washington’s 
copy offered in a bookseller’s catalogue in Boston and I 
immediately telegraphed for it. When the volume 
arrived, instead of finding in it recipes for enlivening 
old cordials, such as chartreuse and benedictine, you 
may imagine my disappointment in discovering that it 
consisted entirely of religious and moral precepts, not 
at all calculated to raise low spirits. 

Washington not only kept his volumes in the study 
at Mount Vernon, but many were placed in a beautiful 
bookease in the dining-room. The family and heirs of 
the First President gradually dispersed the volumes 
and now they are scattered far and wide. The largest 
collection of them is in the Boston Athenaeum, which 
in 1848 purchased 455 volumes and about 750 pamph- 
lets. The price paid was $3800, which even in those 
days was considered a bargain. 

The inventory of Washington’s library made at the 
time of his death listed 884 volumes, exclusive of 
pamphlets and maps. The original inventory is miss- 
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ing from the records at Fairfax Court House, but is 
known from a copy sent by John A. Washington to 
Edward Everett, and is published in Everett’s “Life 
of Washington,”’ 1860. (Also printed with additional 
details in the Boston Athenaeum Catalogue of the 
Washington Collection.) 

Washington’s library under his Will went to his favor- 
ite nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, who added 
to it many volumes of his own, about doubling the 
size of the collection. Upon his death in 1826, he left 
468 miscellaneous volumes to his nephew, John A. 
Washington, and 658 miscellaneous volumes, 1125 
miscellaneous pamphlets, besides 169 volumes of 
State Papers, 22 volumes of Journals of Congress 
and 649 volumes of law books, to his nephew, George 
C. Washington. The last three lots were destined for 
Bushrod Washington Herbert, the son of a niece, in 
case he should be trained for the law. 

The books left to George C. Washington, or what 
remained of them, were sold about 1847 to Henry 
Stevens of London and in the following year were 
purchased through the raising of a subscription of 
about $4000, for the Boston Athenaeum. Of the books 
so purchased, 354 volumes and about 450 pamphlets 
came from the original George Washington library, 
and 80 volumes and about 300 pamphlets belonged to 
Bushrod Washington or other members of the family. 
Speaking of the books from Washington’s Library, the 
Report of the Library for 1849 quaintly remarks, 
“They would be regarded even in Europe as curiosities 
of great interest and value, and would command prices 
which might seem incredible to one unacquainted with 
sums given for objects associated with the memory of 
highly distinguished men.”’ 

The books which Bushrod Washington left to his 
nephew, John A. Washington, finally passed to the 
latter’s grandson, Lawrence Washington of Alexandria, 
and gradually came upon the market between 1876 and 
1892. The largest lot, containing 138 titles, was sold 
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by Mr. Thomas & Sons at Philadelphia in 1876, the 
price being very low, less than $2000 for the whole 
collection. From 1890 to 1892 Stan. V. Henkels held 
several sales which included many books from Wash- 
ington’s library and where high prices for the first time 
were realized. Since that time scarcely a year has 
passed but a volume or two from Washington’s library 
has come up at public auction, the prices steadily 
increasing until within recent years any authentic 
book with his autograph or bookplate has brought at 
least two thousand dollars, and many have brought 
much more. 

The best account of his library is contained in the 
Boston Athenaeum’s splendid “Catalogue of the 
Washington Collection,’’ compiled by A. P. C. Griffin 
and W. C. Lane in 1897. A few items of additional 
interest can be found in Rev. Eliphalet N. Potter’s 
‘Washington a Model in his Library and Life,’’ 1895. 

Washington’s bookplate appears in many, but not 
all, of the genuine volumes from his library. In the 
Boston Athenaeum list, 137 volumes out of 884 con- 
tain the book-plate. When he obtained it, or how he 
used it, or when he discontinued its use, cannot be 
told from a study of the volumes in which it was 
inserted. Nor is there any clue to the engraver. 
Richard C. Lichtenstein thought that it was made 
between 1777 and 1781 and because of the incorrect- 
ness of its heraldry by an American engraver. Charles 
Dexter Allen thought that from its appearance it was 
engraved in England about 1770. An examination 
of Washington’s carefully kept accounts does not 
reveal any entry for expense of a bookplate. 

The original copper-plate was owned in the family 
as late as 1861, and from it many restrikes were made 
at different times, distinguishable from the original in 
the quality of the paper. In the American Antiquarian 
Society collection, in addition to the original book- 
plate, there are a dozen restrikes. One of these has 
penned on the reverse: “An impression from the 
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original Copper of Gen’l Washington’s bookplate; 
given to me by L. W. Washington November 1861, 
and by me to Mr. Etting. B. M. (Brantz Mayer).”’ 
Another has “Taken from the original plate, and 
presented to H. 8S. Shurtleff by Mr. Hazeltine of 
Philadelphia Oct. 2, 1868.’”’ Another, undated, has 
“From original plate in possession of W™ Alex’ Smith, 
N. Y., ree’d by him from Geo. L. Washington, of 
Charlestown, W. Va.”’ A restrike sold at Merwin- 
Clayton’s, March 1, 1907, states that it was ‘‘Presented 
to Col. Henry J. Hunt in Feby 1861, by Mrs. Lewis 
Washington, at her house near Harper’s Ferry, Va., as 
certified by Col. Hunt. The original plate was at 
this time owned by and in the possession of Lewis 
Washington.”’ C. D. Allen states in 1894 that the late 
James Eddy Mauran of Newport knew the man who 
owned the copper and that after making a few re- 
strikes, this man, fearing other restrikes would be 
made, cut the copper in pieces and threw it into the 
Schuylkill River. In spite of this story, the original 
copper was saved, and the owner, William Alexander 
Smith, presented it in 1907 to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Fine Arts in New York. Another original early cop- 
per, engraved after this same design, came into my 
possession several years ago. 

There are also re-engraved forgeries of the plate, 
several of which were inserted in a collection of nearly 
two hundred sold at a sale conducted at Washington, 
D. C., March 9, 1863 by W. L. Wall & Co. The forgery 
was so poorly executed that the volumes were readily 
seen to be spurious and brought very low prices. 

Books from the library of George Washington 
represent more than historical curiosities. When 
examining them, and looking over the catalogue of his 
books, we get an insight into his character that is not 
revealed in his biographies. 

The second President, John Adams, had one of the 
largest libraries in the Colonies. He was a graduate of 
Harvard College, and was interested in books from the 
time he was a student at Cambridge until his death. 
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He, like Washington, was interested in works on the 
Eighteenth Century and collected Voltaire and others, 
but Fielding, Smollett and Burns were strangely miss- 
ing from his collection. Cervantes and Shakespeare 
were in his library, however. 

John Adams’s Library contained many of the 
Greek and Latin classics, such as ‘‘Plato’s Works’’ in 
three volumes, published in Paris in 1578, and the 
“Works of Aristotle,’”’ published in Paris in 1629. He 
also had early editions of Bacon, Cardinal Bembo, 
Diderot, Frederick the Great, John Locke, Isaac 
Newton and others. A duller list of books I have never 
seen than the catalogue of John Adams’s Library. 
It consisted of many books which no gentleman’s 
library should be without. This was, in the Eighteenth 
Century, an unfortunate admission. The lighter side of 
literature is sadly wanting. He had a copy of John- 
son’s “Lives of the English Poets,’’ but there was no 
Rasselas or any of the imaginative works of the great 
Lexicographer. 

John Adams had some excellent Americana, includ- 
ing tracts of the highest degree of rarity; among them 
are Winslow’s ‘‘Good News from New England,” 1634, 
and Joseph Warren’s “Oration on the Boston Massacre, 
1772,”’ which was presented to him by General Warren. 

There are several volumes of ‘““Americana’’ in the 
Adams library which at one time belonged to the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, one of the earliest collectors in 
Massachusetts, who bequeathed them to his old 
Church in Boston. Two of the Adams lot contain the 
bookplate of the Old South Library. John Adams 
appreciated the books of Thomas Prince and how 
much the following narrative will explain. Adams 
wrote on October 23, 1811, “I mounted up to the 
balcony of Dr. Sewall’s church where was assembled a 
collection which Mr. Prince had devoted himself to 
make in the twentieth year of his age. Such a treasure 
never existed anywhere else and can never again be 
made.’ In the catalogue of John Adams’s Library 
issued by the Trustees of the Public Library of the 
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City of Boston, 1917, there is the following illuminating 
note: ‘“‘It seems probably that on one or more of his 
visits to this balcony Mr. Adams borrowed these 
volumes and failed to return them.” From this I 
must admit that he had a proper appreciation of the 
great rarities in the Prince collection. 

John Adams was a constant collector of books 
throughout his life. Living to an age of over ninety 
years, he spent much of the latter part of his life in 
reading books on learned or abstruse subjects, many in 
foreign languages, and always for the improvement of 
his mind. In 1822, when in his eighty-seventh year, he 
presented to the Town of Quincy what he termed the 
“fragments” of his library, reserving only a few 
volumes for the consolation of his waning days. 
Probably some of his books had been given to children 
and friends, yet the library remained pretty much in 
its entirety. It contained 2756 volumes, one of the 
largest libraries in New England at that time. One 
of his conditions was that a catalogue should be 
printed, which was done in 1823. Since the library 
could not be cared for adequately and, in fact, some 
volumes were stolen, and since the nature of the books 
made them of little use to a small community, the 
Town of Quincy turned over the collection in 1893 to 
the Boston Public Library. In 1917 a Catalogue of 
the collection was published, containing nearly three 
hundred additional titles received from various mem- 
bers of the Adams family since John Adams’s death. 

John Adams’s bookplate was an armorial plate, 
with the arms of the Boylston family, bordered by a 
garter with a quotation from Tacitus and the whole 
surrounded by thirteen stars. Charles Francis Adams, 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 
Series 2, Volume 2, page 84, gives an account of the 
book-plate, stating that the general idea of the plate, 
with the motto and the stars, was in the design of a 
seal for the United States which John Adams had 
planned in 1776 but which was not finally adopted; 
also that the plate was engraved by Carpenter of 
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London in 1785 or 1786 and the original copper had 
been lost. There are, however, photographic reproduc- 
tions on modern paper. 

There are other plates carrying the name of John 
Adams, but none of these concerned the President. A 
woodcut plate of ‘John Adam’s Library,’’ which was 
printed at Hudson, N. Y., was owned by a member of 
a Scotch family living in Columbia County, N. Y. 
Another plate: “John Adams, His Book, 17—’’, is 
rudely engraved by I. Cunningham and is of another 
family. There were thirty-seven John Adamses listed 
as heads of families in the Massachusetts Census of 
1790. A third John Adams plate, armorial with the 
arms consisting of a star centered in a cross, is un- 
doubtedly English. 

Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United 
States, was a book collector in every sense of the word. 
He had an inquisitive mind, something like Benjamin 
Franklin’s, and he liked to secure first hand informa- 
tion from original sources. Jefferson bought books 
on art, literature, religion, architecture, philosophy, 
chemistry, husbandry —in fact, on almost every sub- 
ject. He corresponded with the great men of his time 
and, although a politician, was interested in many 
things besides politics. When he built Monticello he 
wanted to have therein the best books, not only of the 
ancient world, the great classics of European literature, 
but the works of his contemporaries and friends. He 
was so much interested in his library that he made a 
catalogue of it himself, the classification being based 
upon Lord Bacon’s Divisions of Knowledge. In the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society is a 
manuscript catalogue of Jefferson’s library, in which is 
written, ‘1783, Mar. 6. 2540 vols.’”’ The catalogue 
extends through 230 pages, and in the front of the 
book is an elaborate classification. On the third leaf is 
the manuscript entry, ‘‘This mark denotes the books I 
have. Those unmarked I mean to procure.” 

Jefferson was one of the early collectors of ‘‘Ameri- 
cana’ and bought almost everything relating to the 
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early history of this country, including some of the 
rarest tracts. He had these tracts bound by his own 
binder. Among the books were De Bry’s famous 
collection of “Voyages,” Purchas’s “Pilgrims,” and 
Smith’s ‘‘History of Virginia.” 

Jefferson formed the library of the University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville, and he made long lists of 
books most desired by students. He not only was 
interested in the library of the University, but was 
its architect as well. He frequently wrote to his agents 
in Europe trying to secure the best books on architec- 
ture. He wanted to have the buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia practical and comfortable, but at 
the same time beautiful. Jefferson did not like the 
style of some of the University buildings in Williams- 
burg and states that ‘buildings are often erected by 
individuals at considerable expense—to give these 
symmetry and taste would not increase their cost.’ 
This precept was one of the wisest uttered by Jefferson, 
for nothing truer was ever said. Jefferson secured the 
great works on architecture of Inigo Jones, Vitruvius, 
Palladio, Gibbs and Piranesi and many others. Not 
only did he buy books on architecture but also on 
interior decoration, such as Chippendale’s “Cabinet 
Makers Designs,” 1755, and “Descriptions of the 
Houses and Gardens at Stowe,” 1783. Unfortunately 
many of these books were destroyed by the fire in 
the library of Congress in 1851. Fire, as will be seen, 
later, was Thomas Jefferson’s special curse. 

Jefferson started very young to form a collection of 
books. It was about the year 1760 that he began to 
buy books in Williamsburg, then the center of culture. 
Ten years later he suffered a severe loss. 

In the year 1770 the house at Shadwell was des- 
troyed by fire and Jefferson then moved to Monticello, 
where his preparations for a residence were sufficiently 
advanced to enable him to make it his permanent home. 
He was from home when the fire took place at Shad- 
well, and the first inquiry he made of the negro who 
carried him the news was after his books. ‘“‘Oh, my 
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young master,” he replied, carelessly, ‘‘they were all 
burnt; but, ah! we saved your fiddle.’”’ Curiously 
enough it was on account of another fire that his 
splendid collection is now safely, we hope, preserved in 
the Library of Congress. 

On July 22, 1814, the joint naval and military forces 
of the Birtish under Admiral Sir George Cockburn and 
Major General Ross entered Washington, and set fire 
to many of the state buildings, including the Capitol, 
which then housed the Library of Congress. The loss 
of books and records was irreparable. 

Indignation was expressed by everyone. Not since 
the burning of the Alexandrian library by the Ma- 
hometans, it was said, had such a deed been perpe- 
trated. Even the English newspapers were unanimous 
in their condemnation; a Nottingham journal stated 
that it was ‘“‘an act without precedent in modern wars 
or in any other wars since the inroads of the Barbarians 
who conflagrated Rome and overthrew the Roman 
Empire.” 

Both General Ross and Admiral Cockburn lamented 
the destruction of the library. ‘‘Had I known it in 
time” said the former, “the books most certainly 
would have been saved.’’ The Admiral gave practical 
proof of his sense of the loss, for a short time ago I was 
fortunate enough to secure a book which he himself 
rescued with his own hands from the burning Capitol! 
This historic volume is a folio bound in half sheep. Its 
title is “‘An Account of the Receipts and Expenditures 
of the United States, For the Year 1810. Stated in 
pursuance of the standing order of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, passed on the 
thirtieth day of December, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-one. Washington: A. & G. Way, 
Printers. 1812.” 

Its historical rescue from the burning Capitol is 
briefly recorded by the Admiral himself, who has 
written inside the volume “Taken in the President’s 
room in the Capitol, at the destruction of that building 
by the British, on the capture of Washington 24th 
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August 1814 by Admiral Cockburn and by him 
presented to his eldest brother Sir James Cockburn of 
Langton, Bart, Governor of Bermuda.” 

The volume is entirely undamaged by fire, and its 
green morocco label, lettered in gold on the front cover 
‘President of the United States”’ is intact. 

Jefferson was as indignant as anyone at the terrible 
loss caused by the fire, and decided to sell his great 
library to the national government at far less than its 
value. He wrote to Congressman Samuel H. Smith the 
following letter: 

“You know my collection, its condition and extent. 
I have been fifty years making it, and have spared no 
pains, opportunity or expense, to make it what it is. 
While residing in Paris, I devoted every afternoon I 
was disengaged, for a summer or two, in examining all 
the principal bookstores, turning over every book with 
my own hand, and putting by everything which 
related to America, and, indeed, whatever is rare 
and valuable in every science. Besides this, I had 
standing orders during the whole time I was in 
Europe on its principal book-marts, particularly 
Amsterdam, Frankfort, Madrid, and London, for 
such works relating to America as could not be found in 
Paris. So that in that department particularly such a 
collection was made as probably can never again be 
effected, because it is hardly probable that the same 
opportunities, the same time, industry, perseverance, 
and expense, with some knowledge of the bibliography 
of the subject, would again happen to be in concur- 
rence. During the same period, and after my return to 
America, I was led to procure, also, whatever related 
to the duties of those in the high concerns of the 
nation, so that the collection, which I suppose is of 
between nine and ten thousand volumes, while it 
includes what is chiefly valuable in science and litera- 
ture generally extends more particularly to the 
American Statesman.” 

Of course, when the project of the sale of Jefferson’s 
Library to the government was first broached, it 
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created a great uproar. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the Boston Gazette wrote, ‘‘The grand library of 
Mr. Jefferson will undoubtedly be purchased with all 
its finery and philosophical nonsense.’’ Some of the 
members of Congress regarded the books as, ‘“im- 
moral, indecent, irreligious, and generally revolu- 
tionary.”’ Congressmen would!!! However, the 
measure passed and the government secured, for the 
sum of $23,950, Jefferson’s library, probably one- 
quarter of what it was worth even at that time. It 
consisted when purchased by the Library of Congress 
of about 7000 volumes and was without doubt the best 
chosen collection of its size in this country. The 
library was removed from Monticello to Washington 
in May 1815, and a Catalogue was printed in that year, 
which in its 170 pages comprised exclusively the books 
purchased from Jefferson. 

From the time of the sale until his death, Jefferson 
continued the collecting of books. This second library, 
consisting of about a thousand volumes, he bequeathed 
to the University of Virginia, but since the condition 
of his estate required that the library be disposed of to 
pay debts, it was sold at auction in Washington, 
February 27, 1829, by Nathaniel P. Poor, with a 
printed Catalogue of 931 items. Thus many books 
with his autograph were scattered through the country. 
Incidentally the Library of Congress bought a few 
important volumes and manuscripts at this sale. 

It was the irony of fate that in another disastrous 
fire which burned the Library of Congress, December 
24, 1851, about two-thirds of the original Jefferson 
collection, including the newspapers, were destroyed. 

Jefferson never possessed a bookplate. Only 
occasionally he wrote his name on the title-pages of 
volumes, and because of the sale in 1829, some of 
these turn up for sale. The American Antiquarian 
Society only recently obtained a bound volume of the 
early pamphlet reports of its own organization, of 
which Jefferson was elected a member in 1814. On the 
first text leaf of the first pamphlet are his initials and 
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at the top of the first page of the last pamphlet is his 
autograph. He had a secret and ingenious way of 
marking his books. Before the signature letter ‘‘J,” 
or interchangeably “I,’”’ he wrote in a microscopic 
hand his own first initial “T.’’ After the signature 
letter ‘‘T,” if there were that many signatures in the 
book, he wrote a letter ‘‘J,’”’ thus having his own 
initials ‘‘T. J.’’ hidden in each volume. The books 
now remaining in the Library of Congress are thus 
marked. In the New York Evening Post of October 22, 
1898, Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
wrote a long article on Thomas Jefferson’s Books, 
which forms an excellent and authentic source of 
information. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth Presidents—Madison, 
Monroe, and John Quincy Adams—were all collectors 
of books. Their activities were mostly in the field of 
Americana and all three were purchasers of pamph- 
lets and tracts relating to the first settlements in their 
native states. They collected articles about them- 
selves, and their activities while President. I do not 
think they were controlled unduly by vanity, but their 
careers were really interwoven with the formative 
period of this country. Thomas Jefferson was inter- 
ested in the discovery of the western portion of this 
hemisphere and gathered all the material he could on 
this interesting subject. It was he who was the 
inspiration of Lewis and Clark in their great journey 
across the continent. Madison, Monroe and Adams 
also followed in Jefferson’s footsteps and collected 
books relating to this great enterprise. 

Madison, especially after his retirement, was a great 
reader of books and was considered by literary men as 
their patron. His library, which consisted largely of 
books sent to him by numerous authors, occupied an 
ample room in his house at Montpelier. He never 
possessed a bookplate. A considerable number of his 
books were sold by Stan. V. Henkels, May 9, 1899, in 
the final settlement of the estate of Dolly Madison. 

President Monroe, although not a scholar or a man 
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of general culture, was especially interested in history. 
He must have had a fairly large library, judging from 
the manuscript numbers entered on his type-set book- 
label, of which there were two varieties of border. The 
remainder of his private library was sold at auction by 
W. M. Morrison, auctioneer, at Washington on Febru- 
ary 24, 1849. 

John Quincy Adams was much given to reading, 
especially in history and poetry, and possessed a large 
library. This collection is now housed in a stone 
building next to the John Quincy Adams home in 
Quincy, Mass., and is owned by the Adams Memorial 
Society, formed in 1927 to take over the Adams house 
and to keep it open for the use of the family as a 
memorial to their ancestor. The library consists of 
nearly ten thousand volumes, although about a tenth 
of these were added by the two following generations. 
In 1933, the most valuable of the volumes, about 750 
in number, were deposited by the family in the Boston 
Atheneum. John Quincy Adams had at least four 
different bookplates. The first was a crudely engraved 
label, with his name, and the copy in the American 
Antiquarian Society collection bears the date “‘1782”’ 
in his handwriting. The other three plates are 
heraldic, with the family arms, excellently engraved, 
but without name of engraver. 

With John Quincy Adams ends the first fifty years 
of the Republic. He was the last President who came 
under the influence of Eighteenth Century culture. 
The libraries of the first six Presidents all contained 
volumes of Chesterfield, Smoilett, Goldsmith, Sterne, 
Dr. Johnson and Voltaire. There were, of course, 
religious books in the Presidential collections, but they 
are usually found, in the bookseller’s parlance, in 
“good unused condition.’”” Although Jones’ 
was in nearly all the libraries of the Presidents I 
failed to find a single volume of Richardson’s ‘Pamela 
or Virtue Rewarded.”’ Perhaps they felt that election 
to the Presidency was sufficient reward and acknowl- 
edgment of their political chastity! 
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We have not the space to dwell at length on the 
Presidents between John Quincy Adams and Lincoln. 
Jackson, although not a man of culture, was a lover of 
literature and frequently read Shakespeare. He had a 
fairly extensive library at The Hermitage, although an 
inventory of his house made in 1825 showed only one 
bookease in three sections. He had no bookplate 
but often scribbled his signature on the title pages of 
his books. The Hermitage was burned with all its 
contents in 1834. Jackson ordered it rebuilt and lived 
there until his death in 1845. A number of books from 
his library was sold at the American Art Association, 
April 13, 1927. 

Van Buren’s library, although large, consisted most- 
ly of law-books, theology and political economy. 
About eighteen years ago one of my present associates, 
Mr. Perey E. Lawler, who was then working for a 
New York firm of booksellers, was asked to go to 
Fishkill Landing on the Hudson to the old Verplanck 
homestead to look at the library of President Van 
Buren. He arrived on a raw February day and was 
shown into a bare, unheated room in which he was 
told the Order of the Cincinnati was inaugurated. 
At one end of this room were a large number of books 
in piles on the floor. They had previously been kept in 
a barn that was not entirely waterproof, for all, or the 
majority of them, were so rain-soaked that it was 
impossible to separate one leaf from another. The loss, 
however, was not so great as they consisted of un- 
interesting volumes of theology which their proud 
authors had presented to the President. Van Buren 
had a small engraved bookplate. In the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York is a collection of 
law-books from his library, with a bookplate stating 
that they were the gift of Silas B. Brownell in 1904. 
A number of books from his library were sold at the 
Walpole Galleries, July 31, 1923. 

William Henry Harrison, descended from a dis- 
tinguished Virginia family, had a small library, con- 
taining a number of good books either inherited or 
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acquired. He died within a month after assuming the 
Presidency, therefore had not the later lifetime granted 
to many Presidents for reading and leisure. He pos- 
sessed no bookplate. John Tyler owned an extensive 
library and was well educated and well read—familiar 
with the classics, with Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, 
Johnson and Byron, to whom he frequently referred 
in letters to his children. Much of his library was 
destroyed during the Civil War. In one of the volumes 
which descended to his son, Lyon G. Tyler, the latter 
wrote ‘‘This was one of the few books of his library 
preserved from the ravages of the Northern Troops 
at his residence, ‘Sherwood Forest,’ Charles City Co., 
Virginia.”” President Tyler owned a small book label, 
with the motto “‘Luxuria et egesta commodis cedunt,”’ 
which he probably acquired soon after his father’s 
death in 1813. 

The years from 1845 to 1861 were rather barren for 
presidential libraries, since Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce and Buchanan were more interesting to the 
student of politics than to the literary historian. The 
lawyers among them gathered American law-books of 
the period, which take almost the lowest place in the 
mind of the collector. President Fillmore might be 
excepted from the above general statement. He 
possessed a library of about 5000 volumes and had two 
printed book-labels, one for his ‘‘Law Library’’ and 
one for his ‘Miscellaneous Library.” In the Grosvenor 
Library Bulletin for September 1920, is a lengthy 
account of Fillmore’s library, based on a manuscript 
catalogue of the books drawn in the President’s hand. 
The collection contained a great number of mis- 
cellaneous books on history, travels, education and 
literature. Noteworthy are three books on Wines, 
showing that the statesmen of that day were far from 
teetotalers. Shortly after Mr. Fillmore’s death in 
1874 his library was sold at auction. Some of his most 
interesting books appeared in the De Puy Sale at 
Andersons in 1925. It is recorded that when Fillmore 
took possession of the Executive Mansion, it contained 
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no books, not even a Bible. Fillmore secured an 
appropriation from Congress for the purchase of books 
and fitted up as a library the largest and most cheerful 
room on the second story. 

Franklin Pierce owned a fairly good library of 
standard literature, about two hundred volumes of 
which are now owned by his nieces at Hillsborough, 
N. H., although some of the especially interesting 
volumes were selected by the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. 

We come now to Abraham Lincoln. He was, as is 
well known to everyone, a great reader. I cannot state 
that he was a book collector but there is no doubt that 
he was a book lover. His copy of Shakespeare was 
purchased by the late Henry Clay Folger and is now 
placed in his great library of Shakespeariana in 
Washington. Lincoln had no time in the four years 
and forty days in which he was President to devote 
himself to books, although the reading of his younger 
days was reflected in his every act. No man that ever 
lived probably had a greater command over the 
English language than Abraham Lincoln. He studied 
the lexicon and there is in existence today his own copy 
of Noah Webster’s Dictionary for Primary Schools, 
published in New York in 1833. On the fly-leaf is 
written: “A. Lincoln, Esq. Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Springfield, Ill.” and on the title page is the 
autograph, “‘A. Lincoln, Springfield, Ill. Sangamon 
County.” 

Lincoln had many books of sterling quality, such as 
Gibbons’ ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Hallam’s ‘‘View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages,”’ and other books of history, poetry and 
philosophy. In 1860, Lincoln was elected the six- 
teenth President of the United States. He knew that 
troublesome times were upon him. He gave to his law 
partner, William H. Herndon, a large part of his 
literary library just before his departure for Washing- 
ton to take up his presidential duties. According to 
Robert Lincoln, Herndon was actuated by an intense 
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malice and possessed by a most ingenious imagination. 
Lincoln had many law books which would be worthless 
were it not for the magic name, “‘A. Lincoln’ written 
on the title page. His own copy of the first edition of 
his debates with Stephen Douglas, published in 
Columbus in 1860, was in the famous Lambert collec- 
tion. Lincoln gave it to a friend and it bears the follow- 
ing autograph inscription on the fly-leaf: ‘‘A. Lincoln 
to W. M. Cowsgill.”’ Inserted in this copy are two auto- 
graph letters of Lincoln’s in one of which he modestly 
states that ‘Being desirous of preserving in some 
permanent form the late joint discussion between 
Douglas and myself, ten days ago I wrote to Dr. Ray, 
requesting him to forward to me, by express, two sets 
of the Nos. of the Tribune, which contain the reports 
of those discussions—Up to date I have no word from 
him on the subject—Will you, if in your power, pro- 
cure them and forward them to me by Express? If 
you will, I will pay all charges, and be greatly obliged 
to boot.” 

In the Mitchell autograph sale held at Henkels, 
December 5, 1894, were included twelve titles, in 
twenty-two volumes, from the Law library of Lincoln 
& Herndon, with the firm name entered in each 
volume. 

Of the immediate successors to Lincoln, Andrew 
Johnson had few books, but President Hayes had a 
large library of over 8000 volumes, about half of which 
was Americana and western items, including the 
collection of Robert Clarke, the Cincinnati dealer and 
collector. This library was removed in 1916 from the 
Hayes homestead to the Hayes Memorial at Fremont, 
Ohio. Mr. Hayes had no personal bookplate. 

President Garfield, highly educated and a college 
president at twenty-six, possessed a library of about 
2500 volumes, comprising the classics, modern litera- 
ture, history, political science and economics, with 
many books containing his marginal notes. This 
library is still at his home “‘Lawnfield,’’ Mentor, Ohio. 
His bookplate, with the motto ‘Inter Folia Fructus,”’ 
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was a printed label, and has at least three slight 
variations. President Arthur, an honor student at 
college and possessing literary taste and culture, 
possessed a large library, principally strong in litera- 
ture, biography and economics. His books descended 
chiefly to his son, Chester Alan Arthur, now of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. His bookplate was the 
Arthur crest, with the motto “‘Impelle Obstantia.”’ 

It is not generally known that Grant was interested 
in good books. When a student at West Point, hardly 
twenty-one years old, he wrote as follows: 

U. 8. Military Academy West Point 
March 8, ’43 
Messrs. Carey & Hart 


Sirs 
Within enclosed you will find $2.00. the cost of the illus- 


trated editions of “Charles O’ Malley” and “Harry Lorrequer.”’ 
These works will be sent to my address at this Post Office. 
Yours & 
Cadet U.S. Grant 
General Grant’s rather large library descended to 
his son, Ulysses 8. Grant, Jr. The son spent his last 
days in San Diego, California, and his father’s library 
was for a long time in glass-door bookcases on the 
mezzanine of the U. S. Grant Hotel. When Dr. Edgar 
Hewitt was organizing the San Diego Museum from 
material left by exhibitors at the 1915 Exposition, he 
secured the Grant library as a gift, and it is now in the 
beautiful California Building in Balboa Park. The 
library contains about 1200 volumes broadly selected, 
chiefly in the fields of history—ranging from Herodo- 
tus to Macauley—and literature, including the 
American and English classics. There is also a set of 
Audubon’s “Birds and Quadrupeds,”’ and the Bible 
upon which the President took the oath of office. The 
reason for the excellent selection was due to the group 
of Bostonians, who learning that the White House 
has no adequate library, raised a fund to purchase such 
a collection, and inserted in each book a bookplate 
with the wording: “Lieut. Gen. U. S. Grant, from 
Citizens of Boston, January 1, 1866.” 
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Grover Cleveland was also a reader of good books. 
He owned quite a respectable library of about 2000 
books. He did not have a bookplate but his wife had. 
The design portrays a woman writing on a scroll with a 
view of the Capitol and the Arms of the United States. 
The lettering reads ‘“‘Ex-libris Frances Folsom Cleve- 
land.”’ President Cleveland was not much of a reader 
in the later years of his life, but when a young man at 
Buffalo read eagerly the current literature and 
biography of the period. His library, as it remained 
at his death, is still in the house at Princeton. 

Benjamin Harrison had a good library, chiefly of 
books which he wished to read or use—literature, 
history, biography and reference books, most of which 
are in Mrs. Harrison’s house at Indianapolis. Like 
other recent Presidents, he often sought relaxation in 
mystery stories. He continued in the practice of law 
after the Presidency and accumulated many law books, 
some of which went to his son, Russell, and some to 
his daughter, Mrs. James Blaine Walker, Jr. President 
Harrison never owned a bookplate, according to his 
widow. An armorial plate of a Benjamin Harrison is 
of another family. 

President McKinley had a modest library at his 
home in Canton, Ohio. Upon the death of Mrs. 
McKinley, it was divided among the heirs, each pick- 
ing out what appealed to him. It contained four or 
five hundred volumes, the greater portion devoted to 
historical or economic subjects. The President and 
his brother, Abner McKinley, practiced law at Canton 
for a long number of years and jointly owned a law 
library. About 1890, Mr. Abner McKinley opened a 
law office in New York City and took the library 
with him. After his death in 1904, the law library was 
sold. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a scholarly President. 
He was a great reader and a great collector. His study, 
gun-room and trophy-room at Sagamore Hill all had 
books from the floor to the ceiling. He started to read 
early in life and often disapproved, according to Owen 
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Wister, of the author’s moral standpoint, especially 
when it did not agree with his own. Wister related the 
following: 

“Senior (Roosevelt) and sophomore (Wister) set 
small store upon most literature perfectly nice, well- 
behaved prose and verse, that read as if Alfred Tenny- 
son or Charles Lamb had been diluted with warm 
water, and stirred round in a teacup by a teaspoon. 
But Roosevelt was not ready—never became ready— 
to go as far the Tom Jones way as I went, even in that 
day.”’ 

When Roosevelt became older, he started to collect 
books on subjects that interested him, particularly on 
birds and big-game hunting. Of the latter, we must 
refer to his autobiography. 

‘“‘Now, I am very proud of my big-game library. I 
suppose there must be many big-game libraries in 
Continental Europe, and possibly in England, more 
extensive than mine, but I have not happened to come 
across any such library in this country. Some of the 
originals go back to the sixteenth century, and there 
are copies or reproductions of the two or three most 
famous hunting books of the Middle Ages, such as the 
Duke of York’s translation of ‘‘Gaston Phoebus,”’ 
and the queer book of the Emperor Maximilian. It is 
only very occasionally that I meet any one who cares 
for any of these books. On the other hand, I expect to 
find many friends who will turn naturally to some of 
the old or the new books of poetry or romance or 
history to which we of the household habitually turn.”’ 

Roosevelt was proud of his reading and his acquaint- 
ance with rare and unusual books. He states some- 
where that he was in no sense a collector, which is very 
misleading as he gives himself away when writing of 
his big-game library. He thought book collecting did 
not go with the wide-open spaces, or the other manly 
sports he so often mentions. Hunting after rare books 
has more thrills to the minute, in my estimation, than 
trapping wild animals in the jungle. The latter is 
child’s play compared with it. 
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President Roosevelt might have accumulated a very 
large library through presentation copies alone. No 
president ever received so many gifts from writers and 
rulers, all over the world. Also, when he was editor of 
the Outlook he wrote many reviews of books, which 
brought additional volumes to his library. His book- 
plate was really his father’s plate, from which he struck 
off impressions from the original copper, since his 
father bore the same name and died when he was in 
college. The library today remains at Sagamore Hill, 
as part of the undistributed Roosevelt estate. 

Speaking of President Roosevelt reminds me of old 
Bibles, for he was the only President of the United 
States, who at his first induction into office, was not 
sworn on the Holy Scriptures. Most of the Presidents 
use the Bible at the inaugural and forget about it 
afterwards. Roosevelt came to Buffalo when it was 
evident that McKinley would not survive the assas- 
sin’s bullet. ‘‘Everything had to be done hurriedly, and 
at the death of President McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt 
took the oath of office in the house of Mr. Ansley Wil- 
cox, a prominent lawyer of Buffalo. The latter gentle- 
man, in a letter dated October 15th, 1903, writes: 


According to my best recollection, no Bible was used, but 
President Roosevelt was sworn with uplifted hand. There 
were Bibles, and some quite interesting ones, in the room and 
readily accessible, but no one had thought of it in advance, 
there being little opportunity to prepare for this ceremony, 
and when Judge Hazel advanced to administer the oath to the 
new President he simply asked him to hold up his right hand, 
as is customary in this State. 


The subject of Bibles of the Presidents is a fascinat- 
ing one and I regret I cannot refer to it here. I cannot 
refrain from mentioning that Washington’s Family 
Bible is in the Old Church in Alexandria, Virginia. 

The beloved William Howard Taft was interested in 
books in a mild sort of way. No one was more pains- 
taking and thorough than he in looking up original 
sources of information when forming an opinion, 
whether as President or Chief Justice. He liked to 
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have books close to hand. He was interested enough in 
collecting to have his own bookplate. It is hand- 
somely engraved and depicts his old homestead at 
Millbury, Massachusetts, with the scales of Justice 
and the arms of the United States. The books which 
he accumulated, rather miscellaneous in character, 
are mostly in his summer home at Murray Bay, 
Canada, although his law library is still located in his 
house at Washington. 

Woodrow Wilson used books, but had no real love of 
them. He was like other University professors who 
use libraries but do not form them. Like all historians 
he had about him the apparatus of his profession, the 
works of reference and other books that would direct 
him in his studies. He liked up-to-date volumes, 
although he consulted original editions when writing 
his histories. He was a real adept at finding material, 
which is no mean praise. Woodrow Wilson used only 
one bookplate, which depicts a shelf of books, a fac- 
simile of his signature, and the following quotation of 
his own making: 

Council and Light 
Knowledge with Vision 
And Strength and Life and Pleasure withal. 

Another plate was made for him, after his retirement 
from the Presidency, which consisted of a portrait of 
himself with the Church of Notre Dame in the back- 
ground. According to Mrs. Wilson, he never used 
this plate in his books. His library is still intact in 
Washington. 

Warren G. Harding, it is needless to state, was not 
a book-collector. I would like to claim him among 
the fraternity, but I regret I cannot. All his personal 
property including his library went to Mrs. Harding at 
the time of his death and she in turn gave the books 
to the Harding Memorial Association of Marion, Ohio. 

Calvin Coolidge will probably go down in history 
as one of the wisest of the Presidents. He had the 
reputation of being extremely cautious and I have a 
presentation copy of his Life, by William Allen White 
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which seems to corroborate this statement. It bears 
on the fly-leaf in the President’s writing: ‘‘Without 
recourse. Calvin Coolidge.” 

Mr. Coolidge was interested in the news of the 
world. He read of the sale in London of the original 
manuscript of “Alice in Wonderland” which I had 
purchased. On my return from abroad in May, 1928, 
the President asked me to lunch at the White House 
and to bring with me the manuscript. I found that 
‘“‘Alice in Wonderland” was one of his favorite books, 
that he was interested in Shakespeare, that he liked to 
own good editions. He asked me details of the first 
publication of ‘“‘Alice in Wonderland” and I tried to 
explain to him that the first edition, issued in 1865, not 
being altogether to Carroll’s liking, was suppressed. 
“Suppressed?” said the President, ‘‘I did not know 
there was anything off-color in Alice!’ 

Mr. Coolidge accumulated a large library when at 
the White House, from books presented to him and 
those acquired by himself. When he left Washington 
in 1929, forty cases of books, with over four thousand 
volumes, were sent to Northampton. Later, when the 
homestead at Plymouth was remodelled, place was 
made for these books and also some of the interesting 
books which he had read as a child and in his early 
life. When his friend, Frank W. Stearns, in 1926 
sought to present him with a bookplate, Sidney L. 
Smith was commissioned to perform the task. He 
finally made a drawing with two panels, the lower 
showing the signing of the Mayflower Compact and 
the upper the homestead at Plymouth. But ill health 
intervened in 1928 and Mr. Smith was unable to cut 
the plate on copper, dying the following year. Timothy 
Cole was then engaged to engrave a plate on wood, 
which was finished in 1929, showing the Plymouth 
homestead, and above it, a bust of Washington. 

Mr. Hoover is the greatest book collector among the 
Presidents since Jefferson. He has an unusual faculty 
of delving in out-of-the-way places; in searching for 
material not readily accessible. He resembles Jefferson 
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in that on all his journeys he gathered volumes that in 
time would be valuable to the student. Thus, when he 
was in China, in 1899, he gathered a most comprehen- 
sive collection of books, in many languages, on China 
and the Chinese people. This he gave to Stanford 
University, becoming the nucleus of the great Chinese 
library there. The Hoover War Library at Stanford 
is also a monument to his diligence and foresight as a 
collector. He gathered all through the War every 
document, pamphlet, proclamation, periodical or 
broadside relating thereto, which in time will be the 
foundation material for the history of the great con- 
test. This achievement is the greatest of any of the 
Presidents in the field of book collecting. 

In 1912, Herbert Clark Hoover and his wife, Lou 
Henry Hoover, issued in London a translation of 
Agricola’s ‘“‘De Re Metallica,” from the first edition 
published in Basle in 1556. It is a treatise on mining 
and metals and is one of the classics of its kind. The 
notes by Mr. Hoover show a large knowledge of 
the subject and an intimate acquaintance with the 
rare books of the period. In fact, there are twelve 
books printed before 1500 mentioned in the original 
edition of Agricola. Mr. Hoover succeeded in securing 
all twelve! 

In 1930, Mr. Hoover signed the bill making the 
Vollbehr collection of Incunabula the property of 
the Nation. Included in it was a splendid copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible, printed on vellum. This acquisition 
is one of the notable achievements of Mr. Hoover’s 
administration. It has endeared him to book lovers 
everywhere. 

Mr. Hoover’s bookplate is a reproduction of one of 
the woodcuts in a very early book on mining, ‘‘Ein 
Nutzlich Bergbiichlin von Allen Metallen,’” 1557, 
with an interesting border. Christopher Morley’s 
article in the ‘‘Saturday Review of Literature’’ in 1932 
gives a graphic description of Mr. Hoover as a book 
collector. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, thirty-second President 
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of the United States, has been interested in the gather- 
ing of books and manuscripts ever since he was a 
student at Harvard College. His researches into the 
early history of the American Navy have been note- 
worthy. Mr. Roosevelt is an adept at discovering 
original sources and has succeeded in uncovering 
historical material hitherto unknown. ‘Our First 
Frigates, Some Unpublished Facts about their Con- 
struction, by the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt assistant 
secretary of the Navy,’’ was published in 1914, and 
the President in this little pamphlet shows his skill as 
an archivist. Mr. Roosevelt has gathered for his library 
many books on the maritime history of the United 
States. He has not only accumulated the rarer volumes 
on the subject, but to his collection he has added early 
views, ship-models, contemporary manuscripts and 
autographs. His bookplate is a small engraved plate, 
with an anchor and four stars. 

The President, with his real flair for collecting, 
should devote some of his energies to gathering the 
precious memorials of our country’s history, so that 
they can be available for the use of scholars forever. 
No one can do it better. There are thousands of printed 
books, documents and autograph letters in private 
possession that should be secured for the Library of 
Congress or the new department of National Archives 
in Washington. It is a noble project and it is to be 
hoped that the President will give his personal atten- 
tion to a matter that must be as dear to him as it is to 
the entire American public. 

No one should look upon a book from the libraries of 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, or Abraham 
Lincoln without a thrill. The volumes from the 
Presidents’ libraries mean much more to the student 
than their title-pages indicate. To the biographer they 
are of inestimable value. It is a pity that the great 
institutions of the United States do not contain more 
books that at one time belonged to our Presidents, for 
it is possible to obtain volumes from the private 
libraries of all of them. 
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DANIEL HEWETT’S LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1828 


ANIEL HEWETT, compiler of the list of News- 
papers and Periodicals published in the United 
States in 1828, is a little known figure in American 
literary life. He first appeared in print with “The 
Traveller’s Guide through the United States and Brief 
Geographical View of the World,” published at New 
York in 1822. He then issued ““A New and Complete 
System of Short hand, or Stenography”’ published at 
Philadelphia in 1823. This was followed by a second 
edition printed at Washington with the same title in 
1824, and also the same work with the revised title 
of “The Self Taught Stenographer; or, A New and 
Complete System of Short hand,’’ Washington, 1824. 
In 1825 Hewett published the second of his several 
books on American geography and statistics, ‘“The 
American Traveller; or, National Directory containing 
an Account of the Roads of the United States, with a 
Description of the Country, and a Geographical and 
Statistical View of the United States,” a work of 440 
pages, printed at Washington. In 1829 he issued at 
New York “‘A Gazetteer of the New-England States,” 
a small volume of 84 pages. In the West, Richardson 
& Lord papers in the American Antiquarian Society is 
an agreement made by Hewett with that firm, and 
signed by him February 4, 1830, promising to prepare 
a complete gazetteer of the United States, for which he 
was paid $75 on account. Throughout all this period, 
from 1824 to 1843 or after, he was editing a small 
magazine entitled ‘““The Universal Traveller,” or some- 
times “The Traveller and Monthly Gazetter,” or 
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“Philadelphia Traveller and Gazetteer,’ which went 
through a different series of volume numbering and 
was frequently varied in its contents. This magazine 
seems very scarce and no complete file is known. 

Little is to be found about Hewett’s career. He 
appears in the New York Directory from 1837 to 
1843, most of the time listed as editor of the “Uni- 
versal Traveller.””’ He is supposed to have died in 1846. 
If this is so, he may well have been the Daniel Hewett 
who was graduated from Brown University in 1812, 
came there from Taunton, Mass., and is starred as 
deceased in 1846. That he possessed scholarly ability 
is shown in an excellent poem on the Birth-place of 
Washington, which he contributed to “The Universal 
Traveller” in 1832. 

In the issue of “The Traveller and Monthly Gazet- 
teer” for June 1828, of which a copy is in the American 
Antiquarian Society, was published his exhaustive 
list of Newspapers and Periodicals published in the 
United States in 1828. This was the first comprehensive 
list to be printed since Isaiah Thomas’s list of 1810, 
and preceded by twenty-four years the J. C. G. 
Kennedy list contributed to ‘‘Livingston’s Law Reg- 
ister’ for 1852. It records the titles and names of 
publishers of 681 newspapers and 119 magazines 
published in the United States in 1828. Since the list 
is of much historical and bibliographical value, it is 
herewith reprinted and is accompanied by an index of 
titles of papers and an index of the names of publishers 
or printers. The spelling of the titles and of the names 
of printers has been given as printed by Hewett, 
except for a few manifest inaccuracies, even when the 
Christian names of printers have been found through 
recent research. It is needless to say that the list is 
valuable in identifying printers and in providing a 
comprehensive list of the titles of the early periodical 
press of the United States. C.S. B. 
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NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS, 
Published in the United States—1828. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Where published, When pub’d. 


Title. 
Eastern Argus 
Portland Advertiser 
Christian Mirror (R) 
Maine Palladium 
Thomaston Register 
American Advocate 
Maine Gazette 
Maine Inquirer 
The Citizen 
Lincoln Intelligencer 
Eastern American 
The Jeffersonian 
Independent Courier 
Oxford Observer 
The N. E. Farmer Mechanic 
Morning Star (R) 
Waldo Democrat 
Somerset Journal 
Kennebeck Journal 
Maine Patriot 
Kennebunk Gazette 
Eastport Sentinel 
Bangor Register 
Genius of Temperance, &c. 
Maine Baptist Herald 
Waterville Intelligencer 
Christian Intelligencer 


Boston Daily Advertiser 

Boston Advertiser 

Boston Weekly Messenger 

New England Palladium 

Bost. Pat. &£* Mercant. Advertiser 

Independ. Chron. €9 Bost. Patriot 

The ton Statesman 

Boston Evening Bulletin 

Boston Courier 

Boston Commercial Gazette 

Columbian Centinel 

The Evening Gazette 

Masonic Mirror 

P. P. F. Degrand’s Boston 
Weekly Reporter of Public : 
Sales and of arrivals 

Massachusetts Journal 

American Traveller 

State Register 

The Times 

Boston Literary Gazette 

National Philanthropist, (2) 

Bost. Recor. 9 Relig. Telegraph 

Youths’ Companion 


Portland Tues. Fri. 
do. ditto 
do. Friday 
Saco Wednesday 
Thomaston Tuesday 
Hallowell Friday 
Bath Thursday 
do. Tuesday 
Wiscasset Wednesday 
do. Thursda 
Castine Wednesday 
Paris do. 
Elisworth do. 
Norway Thursday 
Gardiner Monthly 
Limerick Friday 
Belfast Wednesday 
Norridgewock Tuesday 
Augusta Friday 
Wednesday 
Kennebunk Saturday 
Eastport do. 
Bangor Tuesday 
Hallowell 
Brunswick Saturday 
Waterville Thursday 
Gardiner Friday 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Dail 
do. Tu. Th. Sat. 
do. Thursday 
do. twice a wk. 
do. aily 
do. Wed. Sat 
do. Daily 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. Mon. Th. 
do. Wed. Sat. 
do. Saturday 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. Tu. Th. Sat. 
do. Tues. Fri. 
do. every 2 months. 
do. Saturday 
do. 
do. Friday 
do. do. 
do. Weekly 


By whom published. 
Thomas Todd 


Spaulding & Livermore 
J. G. Torrey 

Thomas Eaton 

Herrick and Co. 

A.C. Tap 

Ben. Franklin Bond 


Charles Lowell 

Asa Barton 

Sheldon and Holmes 
Hobbs, Woodman & Co. 
Ephraim Fellowes 
Themes J. Copeland 
Eaton and Severance 
James Dickman 
James K. Remich 
Benjamin Folsom 
Burton and Carter 


J. Griffin 
Wm. 
Sheldon, pr. Drew, ed, 


Nathan Hale 
Nathan Hale 
Nathan Hale 
Young and Minns 
Ballard and Wright 
Ballard and Wright 
Nathaniel Greene 
J. F. Howe and Co. 


J.T. & J. H. Buckingham 


Beals and Homer 
Benjamin Russell 
William W. Clapp 
Moore and Sevey 

P. P. F. Degrand, 
; Stock, Exch. and 

merchand. Broker 
D. L. Child, ed. 
Badger and Porter 
Badger and Porter 
John W. Whitman 


William Collier 
N. Willis and Asa Rand 
Willis and Rand 
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Hill and Edwards 
Shirley & vo 
Putnam and Blake 
E. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, (continued). 
Title. Where published. When pub’d. By whom published. 

Zion’s Herald Boston Wednesday Daniel Webb 
Christian Watchman do. Wed. Sat. William Nichols 
Christian Register do. Saturday David Reed 
Morning Star do. Elias Smith 
A Cry om the Four Winds do. Saturday Benjamin Jones 
Universalist Magazine do. do. Henry Bowen 
Missionary Herald do. Monthly 
Baptist Magazine do. 
Christian Magazine do. 
American Baptist Magazine do. 
Christian Examiner do. 
North American Review do. Quarterly F.T.Gra 
Salem Gazette Salem Tues. Fri. Foote and Brown 
American Evangelist (R) do. 
Bunker Hill Aurora Charlestown Saturday Wheildon and Raymond 
National Worcester Wednesday Griffin and Mo 
Mass Spy & Wore. County Adver. do. do. Sam. H. Colton and Co. 
Worcester Talisman do. Monthly Dorr and Howland 
Col. Reporter & Old Colony Journ. Taunton Wednesday Jacob Chapin 
Star of Bethlehem (R) do. 
Commonwealth’s Advocate do. Friday Danforth and Thurber 
Fall River Monitor Fall River Saturday Nathan Hall 
New Bedford Courier New Bedford Tuesday Benjamin T. Congdon 
Nantucket Enquirer Nantucket Saturday John Thornton 
Spirit of the Pilgrims Plymouth Semi-month. Association of gentlemen 
Old Colony Memorial do. Saturday Allen Danforth 
Reformer and Moralist Southbridge Thursday  Peirpont E. B. Botham 
Village Register — do. H. and W. H. Mann 
Lynn Mirror Saturday Charles F. Lummus 
Friend of Peace 
Essex Gazette Haver Saturday A. W. Thayer 
Hingham Gazette Hingham Friday Farmer and Brown 
The Hampden Register Westfield Wednesday John B. Eldredge 
New England Enquirer Amherst Thursda John S. and C.Adams 
Springfield Republican Springfield Wednesday Samuel Bowles 
Greenfield Gaz. & Franklin Herald Greenfield Tuesday Phelps and Clark 
Lowell Journal Lowell Friday J.S.C. Knowlton 
Sentinel Belchertown Wednesday L.R.Shute 

—— Journal Ipswich Saturday John H. Harris, Jr. 

loucester Telegraph Gloucester do. William E. P. Rodgers 
Freedom’s Sentinel Athol Tuesday Alonzo Rawson 
Yeoman’s Gazette Concord Saturday Allen and Atwill 
Quarterly Journal of the Ame- , 

rican Education Society Andover Quarterly 
The Scholar’s Quarterly Journal Westfield uarterl E. Davis 
The American Advocate Villiamstown fedn y R. Bannister 
Berkshire American N. Adams do. A. Greene 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

and Concord Saturday Kent and M‘Farland 
New Hampshire Patriot do. Monday Isaac Hill 
New Hampshire Journal do. Saturday Jacob B. Moore 
The Times Portsmouth Tuesday Cutts & Sparhawk 
New Hampshire Gazette do. do. Gideon Beck 
New Hampshire Observer (2) do. 
Christian Herald do. 


[Oct., 
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1934.] Newspapers and Periodicals, 1828 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, (continued). 
Title. Where published. When publ’d. By whom published. 
igious Informer Egremont 
The Liberal Preacher Keene Monthly Rev. T. R. Sullivan 
New Hampshire Sentinel do. Friday John Prentiss 
Farmers’ Museum Walpole do. Godfrey and Stone 
Farmers’ Cabinet Amherst Saturday Richard Boylston 
New Hampshire Republican Dover Tuesday John Mann 
New Hampshire Post Haverhill Friday Moses G. Atwood 
The Nashua Gazette Nashua Saturday Thayer and Wiggin 
Stratford Inquirer Dover Tuesday Samuel C. Stevens 
Dover Gazette Dover Tuesday Gibbs &% Turner 
VERMONT. 
Vermont Watchman & State Gaz. Montpelier Tuesday E. P. Walton 
Vermont Patriot & State Gazette do. Monday G. Washington Hill 
Northern Sentinel Burlington Friday E. and T. Mills 
The Iris do. Semi-month. Worth and E. & T. Mills 
Vermont Gazette rs see Tuesday D. Clark 
National Standard Middlebury do. J. W. Copeland 
Episcopal Register do. 
Vermont Journal Windsor Saturday Enos Folsom 
Ver. Republican & Amer. Yeoman do. do. Simeon Ide 
Woodstock Observer Woodstock Tuesday Rufus Colton 
Christian Repository do. 
Gospel Banner do. 
Vermont Chronicle Bellows’ Falls Frida E. C. Tracy 
Bellows’ Falls Intelligencer ditto Monday William Masters 
Brattleboro’ Messenger Brattleboro’ Friday G. W. Nichols 
Vermont Aurora Vergennes Thursda Gamalial Small 
Northern Spectator Poultney Wednesday Ansel Warren 
Rutland Herald Rutland Tuesday E. C. Purdy 
Vermont Statesman Castleton Wednesday Samuel W. Bush 
North Star Danville Tuesday E. and W. Eaton 
The Repertory St. Albans’ Thursday J.Spooner 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rhode I. American Prov.Gaz. Providence Tues. Fri. F. Y. Carlisle, Co. 
The Microcosm do. Friday F. Y. Carlisle 
The Investigator do. Thursday James B. Yerrinton 
Religious Messenger do. Friday James B. Yerrinton 
Anti-Universalist do. Wednesday Origen Bachelor 
The Toilet do. Saturday Josiah Snow 
Christian Telescope do. do. John 8S. Greene 
The Hopkinsian Magazine do. Monthly Rev. Otis Thompson 
Pawtucket Chronicle Pawtucket Saturday R. Meacham 
North. Star, Warren & Brist.Gaz. Warren do. S. M. Fowler 
Newport Mercury Newport do. Wm. & J. H.Barber 
CONNECTICUT. 

New England Weekly Review Hartford Monday Lord & Hanmer 
Connecticut Herald New Haven Tuesday Thomas G. Woodward 
Columbian Register ditto Weekly Joseph Barber 
Connecticut Journal ditto Tuesday Lucius K. Dow 
Religious Intelligencer ditto N. Whiting 
New Haven Chronicle ditto Saturday Treadway and Adams 
Connecticut Observer Hartford Monday Peter B. Gleason and Co. 
Times &¥ Hartford Advertiser do. do. Norton and Russell 
Religious Inquirer, (8 pages) do. Saturday Russell Canfield 
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CONNECTICUT, (continued). 
Title. Where published. When publ’'d. By whom published. Price. 
spenestins Mirror Hartford Monday P. B. Goodsel $2 0 
pal Watchman, (8 quarto) do. Weekl H. and F. J. Huntington 2 0 
Christian Secretary do. Saturday Philemon Canfield 2 0 
Republican Advocate New London Wednesday J.B. Clapp 2 0 
Danbury Recorder Danbury Tuesday Orrin Os 20 
Windham County Advertiser Brooklyn do. John Gray, jun. 20 
Republican Farmer Bridgeport Wednesday Stiles Nichols and Son 20 
Norwich Courier Norwich do. J. Dunham 2 0 
Canal of Intelligence do. do. Levi Huntington Young 2 0 
Litchfield County Post Litchfield Thursda S. 8. Smith 2 0 
Middlesex Gazette Middletown Wednesday Clarks &? Parmelee 2 0 
Amer. Journ. of Science 7 Arts New Haven Semi-ann A. H. Maltby and Co. 5 0 
The Christian Spectator ditto Mothly N. Whiting 3 0 
Register of Civil, Judicial, Mil. 

and other Officers in Connec- ‘ Hartford Annually Norton and Russell 0 31 

ticut, and U. 8. Record 
Connecticut Patriot Bridgeport Weekly Booth and De Forest 20 

NEW YORE. 

New York Gazette New York Daily Lang, Turner and Co. 10 0 
Commercial Advertiser ditto do. Francis Hall and Co. 10 0 
Mercantile Advertiser ditto do. Butler and Hyer 10 0 
New York Daily Advertiser ditto do. Dwight, Townsend & Co.10 0 
New York Enquirer ditto do. M. M. Noah 10 0 
Morning Courier ditto do. James W. Webb 10 0 
New York Journal of Commerce ditto do. W. Maxwellt? D. Hale 10 0 
National Advocate ditto do. Thos. SnowdenandCo. 10 0 
New York Evening Post ditto do. Michael Burnham &% Co. 10 0 
Merchants Telegraph ditto do. John I. Mumford 10 0 
New York American ditto do. For the Propri. Minerp 10 0 
The Statesman ditto Tues. Fri Carter and Prentiss 40 
The Albion, (8 quarto ich Pap ditto Saturday John S. Bartlett 6 0 
The Truth Teller, (Iri ‘aper) ditto do. Pardow and Denman 4 0 
Le Courier Des Etats Unis ditto Samedi E. W. Hoskin 8 0 
El Redactor ditto Lunes De Lerena y Bergonzio 6 0 
New York Mirror and Ladies’ . . 

Literary Gaz. (8 4to. pages), ditto Saturday Geo. P. Morris 4 0 
Chronicle of the Times ditto do. H. R. Piercy 2 0 
Freedom’s Journal (African pap.) ditto Friday John B. Russwurm 2 50 
N. Y. Observer €9 Relig. Chron. ditto Saturday Morse, Hallock é¢ Co. 2 50 
The Christian’s Advoc. &9 Journ. ditto Friday N. BangsandJ.Emory 2 0 
Eclectic Recorder (R) ditto 0 
Youth’s Journal (#) ditto Saturday Asa Lyman 1 50 
The Telescope (R) ditto 
Olive Branch (R) ditto Saturday C. Nicholls 2 0 
National a. ditto Monthly Rev. Austin Dickinson 1 0 
The Methodist Magazine ditto Monthly N.BangsandJ.Emory 1 50 
The Youth’s Instructor &? Guard. ditto do. N. BangsandJ.Emory 1 0 
Dialogical Instructor ditto semi-month. Adin Ballou 1 0 
Gospel Luminary ditto D. Millar 8. Clough, Jr. 1 0 
American Tract Magazine ditto Monthly Am. Tract Society 
Home Missionary Magazine 

American Pastor’s Journal ditto do. 
Liberal Preacher ditto do. 

Christ. Journ. &% Literary Regist. ditto do. J. &% J. Swords 2 0 
Biblical Repertory ditto ey 4 50 
Albany Daily Advertiser Albany ily Hunter and Ryckman 8 0 


1934. ] 


Title. 
The Albany Gazette 
Albany Argus € Daily City Gaz. 
Albany Morning Chronicle 
American Masonic Record 
Albany Christian Register 
Albany Minerva, (octavo) 
The Antidote 
The Religious Monitor 
Signs of the Times 
The Age 
The Troy Budget 
The Troy Sentinel 
Troy Review, (Presbyterian) 
Evangelical Repository, (Univ.) 
Lansingburg Gazette 
Lansingburg Democrat 
Waterford Reporter 
Columbia Republican 
Hudson Gazette 
Poughkeepsie Journal 
Dutchess True American 
Greene County Republican 
Catskill Recorder 
The Ulster Sentinel 
The Ulster Republican 
The Ulster Plebian 
Rockland Register 
Kinderhook Herald 
Independent Republican 
The one Island Star 
Canajoharie Telegraph 
Watchtower 
Amsterdam Sentinel 
The Rural Folio 
Montgomery Republican 
Herkimer American 
Western Recorder 
Oneida Observer 
The Utica Intelligencer 
Utica Evangelical Magazine 
New York Baptist Register 
Utica Christian Repository 
Western Sabbath School Visitant 
Baptist School Journal 
Rochester Daily Telegraph 
Rochester Observer 
The Album 
Buffalo Journal 
Black Rock €% Buffalo Gazette 
Glenns Falls Observer 
The Sun 
The Whitehall Republican 
Sandy Hill Herald 
Aurora Borealis 
St. Lawrence Gazette 
Yates’ Republican 
Republican Advocate 


NEW YORE, (continued). 


Where published. When publ’d. 


Albany 


0. 
Waterford 
Hudson 

do. 
Poughkeepsie 

do. 

Catskill 

do. 
Kingston 

do. 

do. 
Haverstraw 
Kinderhook 
Goshen 
Brooklyn 
Canajoharie 
Cooperstown 
Amsterdam 
Rensselaer ville 
Johnstown 
Herkimer 
Utica 


Glenns Falls 
Sandy Hill 
Whitehall 
Sandy Hill 
Plattsburgh 
Ogdensburgh 
Penn Yan 
Batavia 


do. 
Wednesday 
0. 


do. 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


do. 
Saturday 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Newspapers and Periodicals, 1828 


By whom published. 
Hunter and Ryckman 
Crosswell and Co. 


Beach, Denio 9 Richards 
Child 


E. B. 

L. G. Hoffman 

J. Munsell 

Webster and Wood 
Webster and Wood 

D M‘Glashan 

Galpin and Sturtevant 
John C. Kemble 
Tuttle and Gregory 


E. J. Vancleve 

Jesse C. Young 

N. W. W. Fish 

M. M. Cole 

H. Wilbur 

P. Potter 

P. K. Allen 

Ralph Johnson 

C. Faxon 

Charles G. De Witt 
S. Curtis, jun. 

John Tappen 
Ezekiel Burroughs 
Peter Van Schaack, Jr. 
James A. Cheever 
Alden Spooner 

H. Hooghkerk 

E. B. Crandell 

John P. Van Sice 

C. G. and A. Palmer 
Peter Mix 

Seymour and Carpenter 
Thomas Hastings 
Dauby and Maynard 
Tracy 

Dolphus Skinner 

A. M. Beebee 

W. Williams 

Sunday School Union 
C. Bennet 

Robert Martin 
Elisha Loomis 
Marshall and Dean 
Day, Follett Haskins 
S. H. Salisbury 

E. Galloway Lindsey 
A. Emons 

C. P. Broadwell 
J.&J.N. Wright 
Allen Law 
Spafford & Barter 

E. J. Fowle 

David C. Miller 
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Tues. Fri. 
Daily 
do. do. 
do. Weekl 
do. 
do. Tuesday 
do. Wednesday 
do. Monthly 
do. Saturday 
do. Tuesday 
Troy Tues. Fri. 
do. ditto 
do. 
do. 
Lansingburg Tuesday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
do. 
do. 
Friday 
Wednesday 
do. 
Tuesday 
do. do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Rochester ally 
do. Friday 
do. Tuesday 
Buffalo do. 
do. Weekly 
Monday 
Tuesday 
do. 
do. 
Friday 
Tuesday 
do. 
Friday 
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Title. 

Spirit of the Times 

redonia Gazette 
Fredonia Censor 
Potsdam American 
Owego Gazette 
Brockport Recorder 
Ontario Repository 
Ontario Messenger 
Broome Republican 
Oswego Gazette and Advertiser 
Oswego Palladium 
Cortlandt Journal 
Cortlandt Observer 
Onondaga Journal 
Onondaga Register 
Tioga Register 
The Livingston Journal 
The Wayne Sentinel 
Palmyra Freeman 
Chatauque Republican 
Observer Recorder 
Cherry Valley Gazette 
Republican Chronicle 
Canton Advertiser 
Farmers’ Advocate 
The Delaware Gazette 
Watertown Freeman 
The Register 
Free Press 
Cayuga Patriot 
The Gospel Messenger 
The Ontario Chronicle 
The Geneva Gazette 
Seneca Republican 
Franklin Republican 
Alleghany Republican 
Keeseville Herald 
Syracuse Gaz. &? Gen. Advertiser 
The Syracuse Advertiser 
Essex County Republican 
The Sullivan Whig 
The Western Star 


Ithaca Journal &? Gen. Advertiser 


The Orleans Advocate 
The Republican Observer 
Black River Gazette 
Chenango Republican 
Day Star 

Schenectady Cabinet 
Saratoga Sentinel 
Ballston Spa Gazette 
Republican Monitor 
Franklin Telegraph 
Jamestown Journal 

Civil Religious Intelligencer 


NEW YORE, (continued). 
Where published. When publ’d. 


Batavia Friday 
Fredonia Saturday 
do. Wednesday 
Potsdam do. 
Owego Village Tuesday 
Brockport do. 
Canandaigua Wednesday 
do. do. 
Bingham Friday 
— do. 
Saturday 
do. Friday 
Homer do. do. 
Onondaga Wednesday 
do. do. 
Newtown Saturday 
Geneseo Tuesday 
Palmyra do. 
do. do. 
Jamestown Wednesday 
Morrisville Wednesday 
Cherry,Valley Tuesday 
Ithaca Wednesday 
Canton do. 
Bath Thursday 
Delhi Wednesday 
Watertown Tuesday 
do. Thursday 
Auburn Wednesday 
do. do. 
do. Saturday 
Geneva do. 
do. Wednesday 
Ovid Village do. 
Fort Covington do. 
Angelica do. 
Keeseville Tuesday 
Syracuse Wednesday 
do. do. 
Essex Saturday 
Monticello Wednesday 
Westfield Friday 
Ithaca Wednesday 
Albion do. 
Waterloo do. 
Lowville 
Oxford Wednesday 
Canton 
Schenectady Weekly 
Ballston Tuesday 
Cazenovia Wednesday 
Malone Thursday 
Jamestown Wednesday 
Waterville do. 


American Antiquarian Society 


By whom published. 
F. Follett 

James Hull 

Henry C. Frisbe 

F. C. Powell 
Leonard ¢9 Shurtleff 
A. M. Harris 

Bemis, Morse Ward 
Day & Morse 
Morgan €9 Canoll 
Wm. C. Shope €¥ Co. 
John H. Lord, Jr. 

J. J.C. Cantine 

M. A. Kinny 

V. W. Smith 

Lewis H. Redfield 

J. A. Smith 

A. Harvey 

E. B. Grandin 

D. D. Stephenson 
Morgan Bates 
Bennet Bicknell 


David D. Spencer 
Wm. W. Wyman 
B. F. Smead 

D. Johnson 

W. Woodward 

H. L. Harvey 
Richard Oliphant 
Doubleday and Allen 
John C. Rudd, D.D. 
Franklin Cowdery 
James Bogert 

M. Hayes 

Long and Hoard 
Samuel C. Wilson 
Anson H. Allen 
John Durnford 
John F. Wyman 
Person and Walton 
J.J. Tappen 
Harvey Newcomb 
Mack and Andrews 
Timothy G. Strong 
M. Severance 
William L. Easton 
Benjamin Cory 


Mr. Riggs 


J. Comstock 

J. F. Fairchild 
Francis Burnap 
A. Fletcher 
Joseph Tenny 


‘ 
] 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Title. Where published. When publ’d. By whom published. Price. 
Trenton Federalist Trenton Monday George Sherman $2 0 
The Emporium Trenton Weekl J. Justice 2 0 
The True American do. Wed. Sat William L. Prall 2 0 
N. J. Sunday School Journal do. Monthly Harvey Fisk 0 37 
Sentinel of Freedom Newark Weekly William Tuttle 2 0 
The New Jersey Eagle do. Frida M. Lyon and Co. 2 0 
Mag. of the Ref. Dutch Church N. Brunswick Monthly Edited at New York 1 50 
The Times ditto Wednesday William Myer 2 0 
N. J. Jour. & Elizabethtown Gaz. Elizabethtown Tuesday Edward Sanderson 20 
Somerset Messenger Somerville Thursda James E. Gore 20 
Patterson Intelligencer Patterson Wednesday Day and Burnett 2 0 
West Jersey Observer Bridgeton Saturday Robert Johnson 2 0 
The Jerseyman Morristown Wednesday Samuel P. Hull 2 0 
One more Paper Morristown 
Monmouth Journal Freehold Tuesday G. M. Bunce and Co. 1 50 
The New Jersey Mirror Mount Holly Wednesday Nathan Palmer 2 0 
New Jersey Chronicle ditto Thursday Alexander A. Young 2 0 
The Sussex Register Newton Monday John H. Hall 2 0 
Belvidere Apollo Belvidere Tuesday Edmund P. Banks 2 0 
Hunterdon Gazette Flemington Wednesday Charles George 2 0 
West Jersey Evangelist Salem Monthly 
The Fredonian N Brunswick Weekly D. Fitz Randolph 2 0 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

National Gaz. & Literary Register Philadelphia Daily William Fry 8 0 
United States Gazette do. do. Hart and Chandler 8 0 
Poulson’s Amer. Daily Advertiser do. do. Zachariah Poulson 8 0 
The Democratic Press do. do. John Binns 8 0 
Aurora &9 Pennsylvania Gazette do. do. George Taylor & Co. 6 0 
American Sentinel do. do. Jacob Frick €¥ Co. 8 0 
The Daily Chronicle do. do. Charles Alexander 8 0 
Philadelphia Gazette do. do. S. Smith *?W.M.Gouge 8 0 
Philadelphia Price Current do. Saturday Billington Sanderson 4 0 
The Register of Pennsylvania do. do. Samuel Hazard 4 0 
Philadelphia Mercury do. do. Stephen Simpson 3 0 
The Saturday Evening Post do. do. Samuel C. Atkinson 2 0 
Saturday Morning Herald do. do. Elwood Walter & Co. 2 0 
The Ariel do. do. Edmund Morris 
The Souvenir do. Wednesday Phillip Price, Jr. 3 0 
Philadelphia Album and Ladies’ ea 

Literary Gazette do. do. J. B. Kennedy €& 2 50 

Mechanics’ Free Press do. Weekly Gardenand Thompson 2 0 
Mechanics’ Gazette &¢ F. Herald do. do. E. Morris 2 0 
Independent Balance do. do. Lewis P. Franks 5 0 
The Christian Magazine do. Wednesday Rev. Beniamin Allen 2 0 
The Philadelphian do. Friday 8. B. Ludlow 2 50 
The Church Register, (Episc.) do. Weekly Joseph Harding 2 50 
Philadelphia Recorder, (do) do. Saturday William Stavely 2 50 
Columbian Star, (Baptist) do. Saturday Rev. W. T. Brantly 2 50 
Religious Messenger, (Metho.) do. 
The Friend, (Friends) do. seventhday John Richardson 2 0 
The Reformer, (anti-missionary) do. Monthly T. R. Gates 1 0 
Christian Advocate, (Presb.) do. Monthly 3 0 
Religious Magazine, or Spirit of , 

Foreign Theological Journs. do. do. E. Littell 6 0 
Journal of Foreign Medicine do. do. E. Littell 6 0 
Museum of Foreign Literature do. do. E. Littell 6 0 
Lyceum do. do E. Littell 4 0 
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Title. 


and Surgical Journal 


The Franklin Journal 

The American Quarterly Review 

Jour. of the Acad. of Nat. Scien. 

American Jour. of Med. Sciences 

Journ. of the College of Pharmacy 

Medical Recorder 

The Atlantic Souvenir 

Philadelphia Magazine 

Jour. of the Agricul. So. of Penn. 

Transac. of the Am. Philoso. Soc. 

Transac. of the Hist. So. of Penn. 

The Casket, or Flowers of Litera. 

Am. Sunday School Magazine 

United Brethrens’ Miss. Intellig. 

Baptist Tract Magazine 

Penns. ¢7 Del. Tract Magazine 

The Youths’ Friend 

for Philadel- 
a, N. York, & 

Traveller and Monthly Ga- 
zetteer, 

Harrisburgh Chronicle 

Pennsylvania Intelligencer 

Harrisburgh Argus 

Lancaster Journal 

Lancaster Reporter 

Lancaster Intelligencer 

Pittsburg Gazette 

The Allegheny Democrat 

Pittsburg Mercury 

The Commonwealth 

Western Journal 

The Statesman 

Masonic Souvenir & Lit. Gaz. 

The Spectator (Presbyterian) 

Delaware Democrat & Easton Ga. 

Pennsylvania Argus 

The Easton Sentinel 

Berks and Schuylkill Journal 

Marietta Pioneer 

The York Gazette 

Carlisle Gazette 

American Volunteer 

Democratic Republican 

Carlisle Herald 

The Magazine of the German 
Reformed Church, (devoted to 
the cause of Missions) 

Democratic and Farmers’ Gaz. 

Bucks County Intelligencer 

Political Examiner 

The Miner’s Journal and Schuy!l- 
kill Coal Navigation Register 


do. 


do. 
Harrisburgh 

do. 

do. 
Lancaster 

do. 

do. 
Pittsburgh 


Reading 
Marietta 
York 
Carlisle 


do. 
Doylestown 
Doylestown 
do. 


PENNSYLVANIA, (continued). 
Where published. When publ'd. 


The North American Medical ‘ Philadelphia 


Monthly 
Quarterly 
occasionally 
Quarterly 


Semi-month. 


Quarterly 
occasionally 
Monthly 
occasionally 


Quarterly 


Semi-month. 


Monthly 


Quarterly 


Monthly 
Weekly 
do. 
Saturday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
do. 
Saturday 
do. 
Wednesday 
Weekly 
Thursday 
do. 
Friday 
do. 
Saturday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Monthly 

Tuesday 

Monday 
do. 


Pottsville M.C. Saturday 


American Antiquarian Society 


By whom published. 


ms ne authority of the 
pa Lambda Asso. 
bson, agent 

De Thos. P. ‘Jones, ed. 

Carey, Lea and Carey 


Carey, Lea and Carey 


J. Webster 
J. Dobson 


Atkinson 
Am.S.8. Union 


Union 


D. Hewett 


Do. 
E. F. Cryder, & Co. 
John 8. Wiestling 
Francis Wyeth 
John Reynolds 
Cyrus S. Jacobs 
Mary Dickinson 
D. & M. Maclean 
Leonard 8. Johns 
John M. Snowden 
P. C. M. Andrews 
H. C. Marthens 
John B. Butler 


John Andrews 
Thomas J. Rogers 
Weygandt & Jones 
Henry W. Hutter 


George Getz 


A. B. & R. K. Grosh 
King Welsh 


R.H. Miller 


Wm. B. J. Underwood 
James Crever 


G. Fleming 


by the Board of Missions 
Wm. T. Rogers 
E. B. Jackson 
Bartleson 


Shaw 


C. A. &% O. Bradford 


[Oct., 
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1934.] Newspapers and Periodicals, 1828 
PENNSYLVANIA, (continued). 

Title. Where published. When publ’d. By whom published. Price. 
Norristown Herald Norristown Wednesday David Sower, junr. $2 0 
The Norristown Register do. do. Powell &¥ Patterson 2 0 
Montgomery Republican Pottstown Tuesday S. Royer 2 0 
Independent Journal Downingtown Tuesday Fairlamb €9 Plitt 2 0 
The Lehigh Herald Allentown Thursday Charles L. Hutter 1 0 
The Upland Union Chester Tuesday Joseph M. G. Lescure 2 0 . 
The Weekly Visiter do. Friday Wm. Russell, Jr. 2 0 
Democratic Eagle Washington Saturday Thomas Morgan 2 0 
The Reporter do. Monday Wm. Sample 2 0 
The Examiner do. Saturday John Grayson 2 0 
Wyoming Herald Wilksbarre Friday Steuben Butler 2 0 
Susquehannah Democrat do. do. Sharp D. Lewis ‘2 0 
Bedford Gazette Bedford do. Charles M ‘Dowell 2 0 
Democratic Enquirer do. do. Thomas R. Gettys 2 0 
Franklin Republican Chambersburg Tuesday J. Pritts 2 0 
Franklin Repository do. do. G. K. Harper 2 0 
The Adams Sentinel Gettysburg Wednesday Robert Goodloe Harper 2 0 
The Republican Compiler do. do. Jacob Lefever 2 0 
Hanover Guardian Hanover Thursday Wm. D. Gobrecht 2 0 
Greensburg Gazette Greensburg Friday John Black and Son 2 0 
Westmoreland Republican do. do. Frederick A. Wise 2 0 
Bellfonte Patriot Bellfonte Monday Henry Petrikin 2 0 
The Centre Democrat do. Wednesday W. Piatt 2 0 
Northern Banner Willardsburg do. Garretson and Booth 2 0 
The Waynesburg Messenger Waynesburg Saturday Thomasand JohnIrons 2 0 
Kittanning Gazette Kittanning do. Copley Croll & Co. 2 0 
Mifflin Eagle Lewistown do. Hulin and Reynolds 
Juniata Gazette do. Thursday J. Dickson 2 0 
Erie Gazette Erie do. 2 0 
Warren Gazette Warren Friday T. Clemons 2 0 
The Village Record W. Chester Wednesday Asher& Charles Miner 2 0 
The American Republican do. Tuesday S. Siegfried 2 0 
Western Argus Beaver Friday Thomas Henry 2 0 
Beaver Republican do. Thursday A. & J. Logan 2 0 
The States Advocate Milton do. Tweed €% Kincaid 2 0 
The Miltonian do. Saturday Frick &? Sweney 2 0 
The Towanda Republican Towanda Wednesday James Catlin 2 50 
The Bradford Settler do. Thursday J.P.&D.M. Bull 2 0 
Meadville Gazette Meadville Tuesday Jacob Williamson 2 0 
Crawford Messenger oO. Thursday Thomas Atkinson 2 0 
Butler Sentinel Butler Saturday William Stewart 2 0 
The Repository do. Friday M. &9 J. Bredin 2 0 
The Gazetteer Sunbury Saturday James R. Shannon 2 0 
The Perry Forester Landisburg Thursday Alexander Magee 2 0 
The American Indiana do. James Moorehead 2 0 
Indiana and Jefferson Whig Indiana Thursday John M‘Crea, jr. 2 0 
Huntingdon Gazette Huntingdon Wednesday John M‘Cahan 2 0 
Blairsville Record Blairsville Thursday M‘Farland & Murray, Jr. 2 0 
Berwick Gazette Berwick Saturday George Mack 1 75 
The Lycoming Gazette Williamsport Wednesday Brandon €% Packer 2 0 
West Branch Courier Jersey Shore Tuesday Daniel Gotshall 2 0 
Pennsylvania Democrat Uniontown do. J. B. Miller 2 0 
The Genius of Liberty do. Wednesday Thomas Patton 2 0 
Columbia County Register Bloomsburg Thursday § Thomas Painter 2 0 
The Pennsylvania Banner Clearfieldtown Friday G. 8. Irvine 2 0 
Fayette and Greene Jacksonian 

Galaxy Brownsville Tuesday Wm. F. Coplan 2 0 
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PENNSYLVANIA, (continued). 


Title. 

Dundaff Republican 

The Pheenix 

Union Telegraph and Anti Ma- 
sonic Reporter 

The Union Times 

Venango Democrat 

Somerset Whig 

Susquehannah Register 

Eagle of the North 

Lehigh Republican 

The Watchman 

York Recorder 

Susquehannah Emporium 
enango Democrat 

The Lehigh Republican 


Dundaff 
Wellsborough 


New Berlin 
d 


0. 
Franklin 
Somerset 
Montrose 
Milford 
Mauch Chunk 
Danville 
York 
Sunbury 
Franklin 
Allentown 


Thursday 
Saturday 


Where published. When publ’d. By whom published. 


S. Hamilton 
Benjamin B. Smith 


Joseph Miller 
John A. Sterett 

J. Little Co. 

J. Patton 
Dimock and Fuller 
B. A. Bidlack 
John D. Roney 
George Sweney 
Samuel Wagner 
J. E. Grossman 
J. Little & Co. 
John D. Roney 


List of German Papers. 


Der Pennsylvanische Beobachter 

Die Freiheits Presse 

Hannover Gazette 

Harrisburger Morgenrothe 

Pennsylvanischer Telegraph 

Der Lancaster Wahre Amerikaner 

Der Friedens-Bothe 

Doylestaun Express 

Der Bedliche Registrator 

Somerset Unabhangige Repub- 
licaner 

Lancaster Adler 

Der Advocat 

Der Centre Berichter 

Readinger Democrat 

Der Volksfreund 

Die National Feitung der Deut- 
schen 

Libanoner Morgenstern 

York Gazette 

Der Northampton Correspondent 

Gettysburg Intelligencer 

Der Unabhengige Republicaner 

Readinger Adler 


Delaware Patriot and American 
Watchman 

Delaware Gazette 

Delaware Weekly Advertiser 

The Berean 


The Gazette 

Baltimore Patriot Mercantile 
Advertiser 

American 

Baltimore Republican 

American Farmer 


Libanon Weekly 
Orwigsburg do. 
Hannover do. 
Harrisburg do. 
Reading do. 
Lancaster do. 
Northampton do. 
Doylestown do. 
Chambersburg do. 
Somerset do. 
Lancaster do. 
Pottstown do. 
Aaronsburg do. 
Reading do. 
Lancaster do. 
Germantown do. 
Libanon do. 
York do. 
Easton do. 
Gettysburg do. 
Northampton do. 
Reading do. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington Tues. & Fri. 
do. ditto 
do. Thursday 
do. Monthly 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore Daily 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. Weekly 


Joseph Hartman 

Jacob Thomas 

Daniel Philip Lange 
Jacob Baab 

G. Adolph Sage 
Henrich Muller Co. 
Henrich Ebner £9 Co. 
Manasses H. Schneider 
Heinrich Ruby 


George Maurer 
Herm. Wilh. Villee 
Samuel Royer 

Adam Gentzel 
Schneider and Meyers 
Johann Bar 


Eduard Scheffer 
Jacob Stover 

Konig and Welsch 
Heinrich £? W. Hutter 
Friederich W. Kohler 
Carl L. Hutter 
Johann Ritter Co. 


J. F. Clement 
Samuel Harker 
W. A. Mendenhall 
W. P. Gibbons 


Wm. Gwinn 


Dobbin, Murphy & Bose 
in, Murphy 

D. 8. Carr 

J.8. Skinner 


— 
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Title. 

Baltimore Price Current 
The Genius of Universal Eman- 

cipation 
Commercial Chronicle 
Canfield’s Lottery , Com- 

merc. & Exchange Telegraph 
Three other Papers not receiv’d 
Niles’s Weekly Register 
The Maryland Republican 
Maryland Gazette 
Republican Citizen & State Advr. 
Fredericktown Herald 
Evangel. Lutheran Intelligencer 
Political Examiner Public Adv. 
The Reservoir &¥ Public Reflector 
The Bond of Union 
The Torch Light 
The Farmers’ Register 
Easton Gazette 
General Advertiser 
Cambridge Chronicle 
The Village Herald 
The Elkton Press 
The Maryland Jour. & True Amer. 
The Telegraph 
Die Westliche (German) 


Georgetown Columbian 
Pheenix Gazette 
Alexandria Herald 
United States Telegraph 
National 
National Jou 

3 more, not received 


Richmond Compiler 
Richmond Enquirer 

The Visiter Telegraph 
Family Visiter (Presbyterian) 
Religious Herald 

Public Ledger 

Petersburg Republican 

The Intelligencer 

American on 

One other Paper 

Martinsburg Gazette 
Political Arena &9 Literary Mus. 
Genius of Liberty 

Virginia Statesman 

Wheeling Gazette 

Staunton Spectator 
Winchester Republican 

The Virginian 

Monongalia Chronicle 
Virginia Advocate 


MARYLAND, (continued). 


Where W published. hen publ’d. 


Baltimore 
do. Friday 
do. Daily 
do. Semi-month. 
do. 
do. Weekl 
Tues. Sat. 
0. 

Fredericktown Friday 
do. Saturday 
do. Monthly 
do. Wednesday 

Fredericktown Tuesday 

Belle Air Thursday 

Hagerstown do. 
do. Tuesday 

Easton Saturday 

do. Tuesday 

Cambridge Saturday 

Princess Ann Tuesday 

Elkton do. 

Rockville Wednesday 

Chestertown Frida 

Hagerstown eekly 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown Tues. Fri. 

Alexandria Daily 

Washington Daily 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. 

VIRGINIA. 

Richmond Dail 
do. Wee ly 
do. Saturday 
do. 
do. Friday 
do. Wednesday 

Petersburg 
do. Tues. Fri. 

Norfolk Daily 

Martinsburg Thursday 

Fredericksburg Tues. Fri. 

nesday 
do. Saturday 

Staunton Friday 

Winchester Frida 

Lynchburg Monday 

organtown Saturday 

Charlottesville do. 


Newspapers and Periodicals, 1828 


By whom published. 
J. Escavaille 


Benj. Lundy 
Leakin and Davidge 


P. Canfield 


Hezekiah Niles 
Jeremiah Hughs 
Green 

G. W. Sharp 

John P. Thompson 
David F. Scheffer 
Samuel Barnes 
John Magill 
Charles B. Coale 
Wm. D. Bell 


Alexander Graham 
Thomas Perrin Smith 
George W. Callahan 
John 8. Zieber 

Green & Carter 

Jesse Leach 
Nathaniel Mitchell 
J. Gruber &? D. May 


Samuel S. Rind 
Snowden Thornton 


Green €9 Jarvis 
Gales Seaton 
Peter Force 


M. Mosby 
Richie Gooch 
Pollard and Converse 


William Sands 
Samuel B. Walling 


Francis G. Yancey 
Shields Ashburn 


Washington Evans 
John Minor 


James Green 

R. I. Curtis 
Kenton Harper 
Samuel H. Davis 
Fletcher and Toler 
William Thompson 
Davis, Trist, «9 Co. 


Gah 


o 
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| 
| 
Pa. 
$3 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
l 
2 
2 
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2 
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VIRGINIA, (continued). 

Title. Where published. When publ’d. By whom published. Pri 
Western Virginia Charleston Wednesday Mason Campbell $3 
Sentinel of the Valley Woodstock Saturday James H. Smoot 1 
Wellsburg Gazette Wellsburg Friday Thomas Service 2 
The Plough Boy Williamsburg Wednesday C.S. & J. T. Bruff 3 
The Ladies’ Garland Harper’s Ferry Saturday John S. Gallaher 1 
Palladium of Virginia Lewisburg do. J. F. Caldwell 2 
The Mirror Fincastle Saturday E. W. Robinson 2 
The Intelligencer Lexington Weekly Valentine M. Mason 2 
Rockingham Weekly Register Harrisonburg Saturday L. Wartmann 2 
Danville Telegraph Danville Weekly Thomas H. Clark 3 
Christian Baptist Bethany 
Clarksburg Enquirer Clarksburg Thursday Joseph Israel 2 
Christian Baptist Bethany 
A few others, not receiv’d 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina Journal Fayetteville Wednesday Thomas J. Holton 3 
Carolina Observer do. Thursday  E.J. Hale 2 
The Evangelical Museum do. Monthly Colin M‘Iver, V.D.M. 3 
The Virginia and North Carolina 

Presbyterian Preacher do. do. Colin M‘Iver,V.D.M. 1 
Star & N. Carolina State Gazette Raleigh Thursday Lawrence and Lemay 3 
Edenton Gazette Edenton Tuesday J.G. Liles 3 
Warrenton N. Carolina Reporter Warrenton Thursday M. W. Dunnavant 3 
Cape Fear Recorder Wilmington A. M. Hooper 
Liberalist £’ Wilmington Reporter do. Tuesday J. Frieze 3 
North Carolina Sentinel Newbern Saturday Watson and Machen 3 
The Elizabeth City Star Elizabeth City Wednesday Benjamin Albertson 3 
Hillsborough Recorder Hillsborough do. Dennis Heartt 2 
Free Press Tarborough Friday George Howard 2 
Western Carolinian Salisbury Tuesday Philo White 2 
The Patriot &’ Greensboro’ Pallad. Greensborough Saturday T. Early Strange 2 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

City Gazette £° Commercial Daily 

Advertiser Charleston Daily James Haig 10 
Southern Patriot do. do J. N. Cardozo 10 
The Times do. do. 10 
Charleston Courier do. do. A.8. Wellington 10 
Southern Review do. Quarterly A. E. Miller 5 
Charleston Observer do. 
United States Catholic Miscellany do. Saturday Rev. J. F. O'Neill 4 
South Carolina State Gazette Columbia Saturday D. and J. M. Faust 3 
Columbia Telescope do. Friday Sweeny and Sims 3 
The Camden Journal Camden Saturday G. W. Addison 3 
Greenville Republican Greenville Saturday O. H. Wells 3 
The Harvest Georgetown Tues. & Fri. A.B. Shackelford 4 
Pendleton Messenger P. Court-house Wednesday Frederick W. Symmes 3 
Cheraw Spectator Cheraw Friday C. F. Daniels 3 
The People’s Advocate Yorkville Thursday W.C. Beatty & J. Harris 3 
The Edgefield Hive Pottersville Saturday Abner Landrum 3 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah Republican Savannah Daily Fredericks Fell 8 
Savannah Georgian do. do. William Robertson 8 
Georgia Journal Milledgeville Weekly Camak and Ragland 3 
The Southern do. do. Guieu and Jones 3 
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1934.] 


Title. 
Statesman and Patriot 
Southern Recorder 
Georgia Courier 
The Constitutionalist 
Macon Telegraph 
Georgia Messenger 
Washington News 
Hancock Advertiser 
Darien Gazette 


East Florida Herald 
Pensacola Gazette 


Mobile Commercial Register 
Alabama Sentinel 

The Alabama Herald 

The Athenian 

Selma Courier 

Courtland Herald 

The Tuscumbia Telegraph 
The Tuscumbia Patriot 
Alabama Journal 


Courier de la Louisiane 
Louisiana Advertiser 
New Orelans Argus 


New Orleans Price Current and 


Commercial Intelligencer 


National Banner & Nashville Whig 


The West Tennessean 
The Enquirer 

The Western Balance 
Calvinistic Magazine 

Farmers’ Journal 


Holstein Conference Messenger 


The Jackson Gazette 


Transylvania Journal of Medicine 


and the Associate Sciences 
The Western Luminary 
The Kentuckian 
The Commentator 
The Western Compiler 
The Maysville Eagle 
The Weekly Messenger 
American Sentinel 
The Christian Messenger 
Western Intelligencer 
The Paris Weekly Advertiser 
Western Citizen 


GEORGIA, (continued). 


Where published. When publ'd. 
do. Monday 
do. do. 

Augusta Mon. Thurs. 
oO. Tues. Fri. 
Macon Monday 
do. do. 
Washi n Thursday 
Mount Zion Monday 
Darien Tuesday 
FLORIDA TERRITORY. 
St. Augustine Wednesday 
Pensacola 
ALABAMA. 
Mobile Weekly 
Tuscaloosa do. 
Greensborough Tuesday 
Athens Thursday 
Selma do. 
Courtland Friday 
Tuscumbia Wednesday 
do. Saturday 
Montgomery Friday 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans tous les jours 
ditto Daily 
ditto do. 
ditto Saturday 
TENNESSEE. 
Nashville semi-weekly 
Paris Friday 
Knoxville Wednesday 
Franklin Friday 
Rogersville Monthly 
Jonesborough Saturday 
Jackson do. 
EENTUCKREY. 
Quarterly 
Wednesday 
F Thursday 
do. Saturday 
Hardinsburg Thursday 
Maysville Wednesday 
Russelville Friday 
Georgetown Friday 
0. Monthly 
Elizabethtown Wednesday 
Paris Saturday 
do. do. 


Newspapers and Periodicals, 1828 


By whom published. 
E. H. Burritt 
Grantland and Orme 


M‘ Whorter Mealing 


W. J. Bunce 

M. Bartlett 

Rose and Slade 

J.R. M. Chariton 
Jacob P. Norton 
Charles F. Grandison 


J. W. Townsend 


Grantland and Mitchell 


Rev. J. Hillhouse 
Estis and Mathis 
Thomas J. Frow 
Willie Conner 

N. Reid 

Brown and Dickson 
Moseley Baker 


J.C. De St. Romes 
John Penrice 
John Gibson 


John Wilie 


William G. Hunt 
A. R. Johnson 
Hyram Barry 

H. Van Pelt 

S. D. Mitchell 

J. Howard 


C. D. M‘Lean 


Drs. Cook and Short 
Thomas T. Skillman 
Jacob H. Holeman 
Dana and Hodges 

J. W. Kincheloe 
Lewis Collins 

Rhea and Atchison 
N. L. Finnell 
Barton W. Stone 

C. W. Hutchen 

T. R. Benning 

Lyle and Keenon 
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EKEENTUCEY., (continued). 

Title. Where published. When publ’d. By whom published. Price, 
Bowling Green Public Advertiser Bowling Green Weekly George B. Pitts $2 50 
The Kentucky Journal Flemingsburg Saturday J. B. Carter 2 0 
The People’s Richmond Saturday Henry B. Hawkins 2 0 
Farmers’ Chronicle do. Wednesday Joseph Turner 2 0 
The Western Herald Bardstown do. D. D. Jones 2 0 
Village Museum Princeton do. A. Brock 20 
Central Watchtower Harrodsburg do. W. Tanner 20 

ble Companion do. semi-month. U. P. Randall 1 0 
The Baptist Recorder Bloomfield do. Wm. H. Holmes 1 0 

OHIO. 

The Daily Cincinnati Gazette Cincinnati Daily Morgan, FisherandCo. 8 9 
The National Republican do. Tues. Fri. Looker & Reynolds 40 
Western Tiller do. Friday William J. Ferris 20 
The Saturday Evening Chronicle do. Saturday Hatch, Nichols tf Buxton 2 90 
Western Med. €? Phys. Journal do. Quarterly § Dr. Drake 4 0 
Western Review do. do. Rev. Mr. Flint 

The Chillicothean Chillicothe Saturday Amos Holton 20 
The Sciota Gazette do. Thursday Robert Kercheval 2 0 
The Ohio State Journal Columbus do. P. H. Olmsted 2 50 
The National Enquirer do. Saturday Horton Howard 2 0 
Ohio Monitor do. do. David Smith 2 0 
Gallia Free Press Gallipolis do. James Harper 2 0 
Ohio Republican Zanesville do. Peters & Pelham 1 50 
Muskingum Messenger do. do. Samuel J. Cox 1 50 
The Western Relig. Magazine do. Geo. C. Sedwick 0 75 
The Dayton Jour. & Advertiser a Tuesday Jeptha Regans 2 0 
The Miami Herald Oo. do. R. J. Skinner 20 
The Ohio Democrat Paris do. Joseph W. White 2 0 
The Paris Weekly Advertiser do. Saturday T. R. Benning 2 0 
Amer. Friend & Marietta Gazette Marietta Wednesday Royal Prentiss 2 0 
Marietta £? Washington Co. Pilot do. Saturday James Willis 20 
St. Clairsville Gazette St. Clairsville do. R. H. Miller 2 0 
The National Historian do. do. Horton J. Howard 2 0 
The Ohio Repository Canton Friday John Saxton 2 0 
Enquirer for Truth do. Monthly B. Michener 1 0 
The Western A’gis Georgetown Tuesday A. and J. Butt 20 
The Castigator do. do. D. & M. N. Ammen 20 
Western Journal Ashtabula Saturday Park and Terril 20 
Sandusky Clarion Sandusky do. D. & J. K. Campbell 2 50 
Cleveland Herald Cleveland Friday Jewett Prime 20 
Western Intelligencer do. Wednesday J.G. M‘Lain 2 0 
The Ohio Patriot New Lisbon Saturday Wm. D. Lepper 2 0 
Western Star Lebanon do. Camron, Morris&’Co. 2 0 
Steubenville Republican Ledger Steubenville Wednesday Laird & Snowden 2 0 
Weekly Register Eaton Thursday Samuel Tizzard 2 0 
The Western Pioneer Springfield Tuesday Halsey & Rogers 2 0 
Delaware Patron Delaware Thursday _ E. Griswold 1 50 
The Newark Gazette Newark do. Rufus Henry and Co. 2 50 
Olive Branch Circleville Saturday Wm. B. Thrall 2 0 
The Ohio Oracle Wooster Friday John Barr 2 0 
The Ohio Eagle Lancaster Saturday John Herman 2 0 
Western Reserve Chronicle Warren Thursday § Hapgood and Crowell 2 0 
Coshocton Spy Coshocton Wednesday John Frew and Co. 1 50 
The Guernsey Times Cambridge Saturday Nicholas Bailhache 2 0 
The Germantown Gazette Germantown do. Edward Sheffer 2 50 
Portage Journal Middlebury Wednesday M*‘Millan and Hand 2 0 
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1934.] Newspapers and Periodicals, 1828 
OHIO, continued). 
Title. Where published. When publ’d. By whom published. Price. 

The Western Courier Ravenna Saturday Coolman and Thompson $2 0 
Perry Record and Ohio Whig Somerset Friday John Lidey 1 50 
Norwalk Reporter Norwalk Saturday Henry Buckingham 2 0 
Village Register West Union Monday A. D. Beasley 2 0 
Western Telegraph | Hamilton Friday Camron and Webster 2 0 
Washington Republican Washington Saturday David Robb 1 50 
Lancaster (O.) Gazette Lancaster Tuesday Sanderson and Oswald 2 0 
Mansfield Gazette Mansfield Wednesday J.andJ.H. Purdy 2 0 
Spirit of the Times Batavia Saturday § David Morris 2 0 
Tuscarawas Chronicle New Philad’a. F ew | James Patrick 2 0 
The Lite Focus, 24 pages Oxford Monthly By two Literary Societies 1 0 
Hillsboroug Gazette Hillsborough Saturday Wm. H. Allen 1 50 
The People’s Press Xenia J. B. Gardiner 2 0 
The Western Cornet do. Friday H. E. Spencer 2 0 
Piqua Gazette Piqua Wednesday W.R. Barrington 2 0 
Athens Mirror Athens Saturday A. G. Brown 1 50 
The Morgan Sentinel M‘Connelsville Wednesday Wilkin and Christy 1 50 
Westlicher Beobachter,German Canton Weekly John Sala 1 0 
Friedensbote Von Concordia, do. do. Monthly H. Kurtz 1 0 

INDIANA. 
The Illinois Gazette Shawneetown Saturday John Foliart 2 50 
Fayette Observer Connersville do. Van Vleet and Rench 2 0 
Annotator Salem do. Handy and Allen 2 0 
Westerr Register Terre Haute do. A. Kinney 2 0 
Franklin Repository Brookville do. Augustus Jocelyn 2 0 
The Cresset New Albany do. C. Settle and Co. 20 
Indiana Recorder 
Western Sun Vincennes do. Elihu Stout 2 0 
Wabash Telegraph do. Friday John Ewing 2 50 
Western Emporium Centerville do. John Scott 1 50 
Indiana Palladium Lawrenceburg Saturday M. Gregg D. V. Culley 2 0 
Farmers’ £* Mechanics’ Advocate Charlestown do. Lingan and Dunkin 2 0 
New Harmony Gazette N. Harmony 
Public Leger Richmond Wednesday Samuel B. Walling 1 50 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Michigan Herald Detroit Thursday ChipmanandSeymour 3 
Michigan Sentinel Monroe Saturday Edward D. Ellis 2 

ILLINOIS. 
Illinois Intelligencer Vandalia Saturday Robert Blackwell 3 0 
Illinois Corrector Edwardsville Thursday § R.K. Fleming 2 5O 
Illinois Gazette Shawneetown Saturday John Foliart and Co. 2 50 
Sangamo Spectator Springfield Wednesday H. Warren 2 50 

MISSOURI. 
Missouri Gazette St. Louis 
Western Monitor Fayette Saturday Hamilton, pr. Birch,ed. 3 00 
Missouri Intelligencer 0. Friday Patten, pr. Wilson, ed. 2 50 
One other Paper 

AREANSAS TERRITORY. 
One Newspaper at Little Rock 
IN THE CHEROKEE NATION. 

Cherokee Phcenix New Echota Thursday Boudinoted.Harrispr. 2 50 


“@ Printed partly in a new invented letter, adapted to the Cherokee language. 
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Additional List of Newspapers, &c. from various States, not received or ascertained till too 
late to come into the regular list. 


Title. 
The Yankee 
The Northern Light 


American Journal of Education 
New England Farmer 

Baptist Preacher 

New England Galaxy 

Boston Castigator 

Essex Register 

Newb rt Herald 

New Bedford Mercury 
Nantucket Journal 


The Connecticut Courant 
American Sentinel 


New York Counterfeit Detector 
National Observer 

Buffalo Republican 

Cortland Chronicle 

Cataraugus Gazette 

2 Papers 


The Marylander 
Virginia Whig 


The Columbian 
Louisville Focus 


Indiana Journal 
The Political Echo 


Southern Newspaper 
Statesman (9 Gazette 

The Ariel 

Port Gibson Correspondent 
Woodville Republican 
State Journal 

The Tablet 


Baton Rouge Gazette 
Creole 

Weekly ister 

Opelousas Gazette 

Attakapas Gazette 

The Crisis 


Missouri Republican 
Jeffersonian 


MAINE. 
where publ’d. when 
Portland Weekly 
Easport do. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Monthly 
do. Weekly 
do. Monthly 
do. do. 
do. Friday 
Salem Bi-weekly 
Newb rt 
New Bedford Friday 
Nantucket do. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford Tuesday 
Middletown Wednesday 
NEW YORE. 
New York Semi-month. 
Albany Friday 
Buffalo 
Cortland Friday 
Ellicottville Thursday 
Newburg 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore Saturday 
VIRGINIA. 
KENTUCEY. 
Henderson Saturday 
Louisville 
INDIANA. 
Indianopolis Thursday 
Vevay 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Vicksburg Thursday 
Natches Weekly 
do. Saturday 
Port Gibson Weekly 
Woodville Tuesday 
Jackson Weekly 
Natches do. 
LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge Saturday 
Donaldson Samedi 
New Orelans Sunday 
Opelousas Weekly 


St. Martinsville Saturday 
St. Francisville do. 


MISSOURI. 
St. Louis Weekly 
Jefferson city Saturday 


By whom published. 
J. Neel 
James Curtiss $2 


8. G. Goodrich 
T. G. Fessenden 
William Collier 
J.T. Buckingham 
Lorenzo T. ] 
Wm. Palfray, jun. 


Benjamin Lindsey & Son 
Wm. H. Bigelow 


Goodwin & Co. 2 
W. D. Starr 


Mahlon Day 
Southwick & Galpin 


Reed & Osgood 
Richard Hill 


wwe 


Edward P. Roberts 4 


W. R. Abbott 2 


John Douglass 2 


James Cornell 
Andrew Marschalk 

J. K. Cook 

Benjamin F. Stockton 
Chrisholm & Boyd 
Peter Isler 

Marshalk Vose 


Stephen Henderson 
G. B. Cotten 
Pennim & Tietjen 
J. Keays 

T. Devalcourt 
Atchison Hinch 


ADD D 


E. C. & N. Paschall 


Calvin Gunn 


[Oct., 
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Adams Sentinel 
Advocat 


Companion 
abama Herald . . 
Alabama Journal 
Alabama Sentinel 

Albany Argus 

Albany Christian Register 
Albany Daily Advertiser 
Albany Gazette 

Albany Minerva 
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to C. W. Bowen in securing por- 


Society, 


| 
| 
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trait of, 191 and further notice of, 
195; list of life portraits of, by 
C Brigham, 196-198, 221; 
various collections, acquired, 262; 
library of, by A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, 361 with bookplate, 362. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Calvin, portrait of, 
196; gift, 262. 

Corning, Howard, elected a member, 
191. 

Cortés, Hernando, letter of, Oct. 
15, 1524, 105, 107. 

Cotton, Mrs. Ann, account of 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 300, 303 et seq. 

Cotton, John, sketch of, 305, 306n. 

Cowgill, W. M., letter from A. Lin- 


coln, 356. 
Croskeys, Joseph, 167. 
Cruikshank, George, gift of his 


cartoons, 254. 

Cubas, Garcia, ‘Diccionario Geo- 
grafico Historico y Biografico,” 
109. 

Currier and Ives, prints, 255. 

Custis Estate, library, 339. 


D. 


Daniel, Stephen, 18. 

Davis, Alexand J., artist, 255. 

Dayton, David, story I. Hubbell 
captivity, 95. 

Declaration of Independence, vari- 
ous Official issues, 5, 244 and dis- 
tribution, 244 et seq; first public 
reading in Mass., 246. 

Deering, Frank C., gift, 262. 

De Laszlo, artist, see Laszlo de 
Lomdos, Philip Alexius. 

Depuy, Henry F., ms. catalogue of 
his library in A.A.S., cites editions 
of J. Priest’s works, 67, 90. 

“Deseret News,” 225, 227. 

“Diccionario Universal de Historia 
y Geografia,’’ 104, 109. 

Dictionaries, acquired, 263. 

Diego, Juan, 116. 

Dietz family, massacre of, 74, 75, 
79, 80. 

District of Columbia, newspapers, 


226. 

Doubleday, Dorothy, bookplate, 
256. 

Douglas, Stephen, Lincoln’s copy of 
Debates with, 356. 

Draper, Lyman C., 65. 

Dudley, Joseph, seals, 16, 17, 18, 22, 
27, 30. 

“Due West Telescope,’’ 225. 
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Duncan, Winthrop H., greetings to, 
from A.A.8., 2; Josiah Priest 
Historian of the American Fron- 
tier. A Study and Bibliography, 
45-102; gift, 261. 

Dyer, Clinton M., gift, 222. 


E. 


Eames, Wilberforce, 107, 249, 294; 
Icazbalceta’s assistance, and copy 
of letter, 114 and continued corre- 
spondence, 115, 118. 

Elerson, David, captivity, 65. 

Eliot, John, connection with early 
Boston printing, 24, 25. 

Endicott, F. Monroe, gifts, 257. 

Endicott, John, seal, 13, 15 

Engraving, bibliographical notes on 
the Mass. colony seals, 20-30. 

Essex Institute, Mass.-Bay seal, 17. 

Everett, Edward, ‘Life of Washing- 
ton,” 341. 


F. 


Fenwick, Robert, 167. 

Fernandez del Castillo, Manuel, 115. 

Field, Thomas W., “‘Indian Bibliog- 
raphy,” on J. Priest, 90. 

Fillmore, Millard, library of, by 
A.S. W. Rosenbach, 354 and book 
labels; Congress appropriates 
money for books, 355. 

First editions, acquired, 228. 

Fischer, Augustin, 105, 115, 117. 

Fisher, Alvan, artist, 255. 

Forbes, Robert, ‘“‘Narrative of suf- 
ferings, and family,’’ 240. 

Forbes, Susan E., diary, 261. 

Foster, John, engraver, bibliograph- 
ical notes on his Mass. colony 
seal, 20-30. 

Foster, Stephen C., collection of 
songs, 257. 

Franklin, Benjamin, ‘Father Abra- 
ham’s speech,’’ 248 and reprints, 
249; collector of books for Lib. 
Co. of Phila., 337. 

Frazier family, Indian captives, 94. 

French and Indian War, drill man- 
ual, 248. 

Freneau, Philip, editor, 225. 

“Friend, The,” 224. 

“Friend to Liberty, 
230. 

“Frontier Guardian,” 225, 226. 

“G., W.,”” 252. 


identity, 


_[ 

| 
| &§ 


1934.] 
G. 
Gage, Homer, on Council, 190; 
gifts, 263. 


Gan, "Thomas Hovey, Recording 
Secretary, 191; gifts, 263. 

Galindo y Villa, Jesus, biographer 
of J.G. Icazbalceta, 109, 116, 118, 
119. 

Garcia, Genaro, 110. 

Gardens, at Mt. Vernon, 339. 

Garfield, James A., library of, b 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 356 ‘with 
book label, 358. 

Garrison, William L., letters, 261. 

Genealogy, collection, 5. 

George, 13. 

Georgia, newspapers, 226. 

Gomez de Orozco, Federico, 
120. 

Gonzalez de Barcia, Andrés, 117. 

Goodale, David, 224. 

Goodale, Lucy, 224. 

Goodale, Warren, 224. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., 3; gifts, 262. 

Government Documents, arranged, 
265. 

Grant, Ulysses S., library of, b 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 357 wit 
bookplate, 354. 

Grant, Ulysses S., Jr., 357. 

Green, Bartholomew, printer, 29. 

Green, Samuel, printer of Mass. 
laws, and use of seal, 20, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 29; letter to J. Winthrop, 
Jr., asking aid to secure type, 24 
and rivalry with J. Foster, 25, 26. 

Green, Samuel, Jr., printer, use of 
colony seal, 23, 28. 

Green, Samuel A., “John Foster,” 
cited, 20, 22, 23. 

Greenleaf, Charlotte K., 240. 

Greenleaf, Ebenezer, ‘Narrative of 
sufferings of Robert Forbes and 
family,” 240. 

Grey, Susan, Indian captive, 61, 62. 

Griffin, Appleton P. C., and Lane, 
William C., “Catalogue of the 
Washington Collection in the 
Boston Athenaeum,” 342. 

Guadalupe, 116. 


110, 


H. 


Hale, Charles S., gifts, 263. 

Hale, Edward E., lack portrait as 
President A.A. g., 195. 

Hale, Kingsley, 63. 

Hanatschek, Reese artist, 196. 

Hancock, John, 245. 
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Harding, Warren G., library of, 361. 
Harding, Mrs. Warren, G., 361. 
Harper, Alexander, 67. 

Harper, John, captivity, 76, 77, 78. 

Harris, Benjamin, printer, 154, 156. 

Harrisse, Henry, 105, 106, assistance 
of Icazbalceta to his Bib. Am. 
Vet., 114, 116, 117. 

Harrison, Benjamin, library of, by 
A.S. W. Rosenbach, 358. 

Harrison, Mrs. Benjamin, 358. 

Harrison, Russell, 358. 

Harrison, William H., library of, by 
A.S. W. Rosenbach, 354. 

Hart, Francis R., entertains mem- 
bers A.A.S., 3; appointed teller, on 
Council, 190. 

Harvard College views of, 255. 

Hatch, Mrs. Elizabeth, “Tears 
dropt at the funeral of,”’ 235. 

Hatch, Moses, 235. 

Haven, Samuel, papers, 261. 

Hawaiian Islands, newspapers, 5, 
224, 227. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., library of, by 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 356. 

Henkels, Stan. V., sale of Washing- 
ton’s library, 342; of Madison 
library, 351. 

Herndon, William H., gift from A. 
Lincoln library, 355. 

Herrera, Antonio de, “Description 
des Indes Occidentales,” 262. 

Hewett, Daniel, List of newspapers 
and periodicals in the U. 8. in 
1828, 365-396. 

Higgins, Aldus C., on Council, 190; 
gifts, 262. 

Higgins, John W., member, elected, 


2. 

“History of Capt. Thomas Paris- 
mas,” 253. 

Hoar, ’ George F., lack portrait as 
President A. AS., 195. 

Hodges, N. W. diary, 1789-91, 261. 

Holdsworth, Edward, ‘ ‘Muscipula,”’ 


307. 

Holliday, Carl, ‘“‘Wit and humor of 
Colonial days,’  * 

Holmes, Oliver W., poem, “A 
Family Record,’’ 228. 

Holmes, William H., obituary, 199. 

Honolulu, newspapers, 224, 227. 

Hooker, William, engraver, 255. 

Hcover, Herbert C., gifts, 262, 363; 
library of, by A.S. W. Rosenbach, 
362 and bookplate. 

Hoover, Mrs. Herbert C., 363; gift, 
262. 
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Hopkinson, Charles S., portrait of 
Coolidge, 197. 

Howell, William, 272. 

Howes, Job, 164, 165, 167. 
Hubbell, Isaac, narrative of, 51, 95. 
family, “History cited, 


Hulbert, Archer B., death an- 
nounced, 6; obituary, 8. 

Humor, jest books ac uired, 236 and 
Cruikshank and js cari- 
catures, 254. 

Humphreys, Robert, 16. 

“Huntingdon Gazette,” 225, 227. 

Hurd, Nathaniel, engraver, 255. 


Icazbalceta, Ana, 103. 

Icazbalceta, Joaquin Garcia, Joa- 
quin Garcia Icazbalceta, with 
List of his Works, by H. R. 


Wagner, 103-153; early printing 
and writing of, 103, 104, 107,109, 
113; influences to his literary 
career, 104, 105, 106, 107; “Docu- | 
mentos para la Historia de Mexi- 
co,” 105, 107, 108; his Lenguas 
Indigenas, 105; ‘“‘Bibliografia 
Mexicana del Siglo xvi,” 106, 113, 
114, 115, 117, 118; “Vocabulario 
de Mexicanismos,”’ 107; reprinted 
early books and his comments, 
108; confession to his biographer, 
109; man of affairs, 109, habits, 
112; “Voz de Morelos,” 110; 
library of, and catalogues, 110; 
member learned societies, 111, 
118; on gratis works of authors, 
113; assistance to Bibliographers, 
114, 116, 117, 118, with letter to 
W. Eames, 114, and later corre- 
spondence, 115; his ‘“Nueva Colec- 
ci6n,”’ 114 and ‘‘Mexicanismos,”’ 
115; death, and biographies, 116, 
118, 119, 120; writings of, 119- 
153. 

Incunabula, H. Hoover’s interest to 
acquire, 363. 

Indian Territory, newspapers, 225, 


Indians, engravings of one, in Early 
Mass.-Bay Colony Seal, _iilus- 
trated, 13-44; captivities among, 
54, 55, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 74, 75, 
77, 78, 79, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 240, 
anecdote, 237; French and Indian 
War, drill manual, 248. 


Ingraham, Joseph, leader of Re- 
bellion after Bacon’s death, 304. 

Iowa, newspapers, 225, 226. 

Ipswich, school, 238; constitutional 
convention at, 250. 

Izard, Ralph, 164, 165, 167. 


J. 


J.,H. See Jones, Hugh. 

Jackson, Andrew, library of, by 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 353. 

Janvier, Thomas A., 115. 

Jefferson, Thomas, library of, by 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 346-351; 
ms. copy of catalogue, 346; rare 
Americana, with best works on 
architecture and losses by fire, 
347 et seq, 350; bequest, but auc- 
tion sale required, 350; signatures 
in books, not bookplate, 351. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., appointed 
teller, 190. 

Jewett, Jedediah, “How the min- 
isters,”’ ete., 252. 

Johnson, Andrew, library, 356. 

Johnson, Francis, commission to, 
with seal, 17. 

Johnson, Marmaduke, printer, re- 
instated in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, 23, and 1. Mather on, 24. 

Johnston, David C., collection of 
works acquired, 5, 254 and 
exhibited, 266. 

Jones, Hugh, identity of introd. to 
the Bacon Rebellion poem, 296, 
301. 

Jones, Matt B., gifts, 4, 5, 225, 231, 
234, 235, 239, 240, 243, 244, 250, 
264; Early Massachusetts-Bay 
Colony Seals with Bibliographical 
Notes, illustrated, 13-44; on 
Council, 190. 

Junior League, assistance, 265. 

Juveniles, acquired, 239, 253. 


K. 

“Kansas Herald of Freedom,”’ 225, 
226. 

Kast, Philip G., 255. 

Kellen, William V., gifts, 4, 263; on 
Council, 190; resolutions offered 
to C. W. Bowen in. securing 
C. Coolidge and W. Lincoln 
portraits, 191. 

Kent, Mrs. Lucy A., bequest, 264. 

Kentucky, newspapers, 226. 

Keogh, Andrew, appointed teller, 
190. 
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Ker, Henry, “Narrative of travels,”’ 
55. 

Kidder, James, artist, 255. 

King Philip’s War, proclamation 
with seal, 15, 30. 

Kipling, Rudyard, his bookplate 
designs, 256. 


L. 


Langley, Batty, ‘“New Principles of 
Gardening,” 339. 

Language, American aboriginal. 
See Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. 

Lasell, Mrs. Josiah M., gift, 264. 

Laszlo de Lomdos, Philip A., por- 
trait of C. Coolidge, 196. 

“Lawes and Ordinances of War,” 
seal, 27. 

Lawler, Percy E., 353. 

Leon, Francisco Diaz de, printer, 
109. 

Leon, Nicolas, 118. 

Leon Pinelo, Antonio de, 117. 

Leverett, John, seal, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
0 


20. 

Lewis, Richard, 289; on Cooke's 
yoem, Bacon’s Rebellion, 307. 

Libbie, Charles F., 3. 

Libraries, Beginnings of the Library 
in Charles Town, 8. C., 159-187, 
by E. L. Pennington; T. Brays’ 
efforts to found clerical and lend- 
ing libraries, 159-167, and their 
titles, 167-187. 

Libraries of the Presidents of the 
United States, by A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, 337-364. 

Library Company of Philadelphia, 
books collected by B. Franklin, 
337. 

Library of Congress, duplicates, 263; 
fires of, 347, 348, 350; Rosenbach 
on need to acquire country’s 
history for, 364. 

Lichtenstein, Richard C., on Wash- 
ington’s bookplate, 342. 

Lilly, Josiah K., gift, 257. 

Lincoln, Abraham, library of, by 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 355 with 
numerous signatures and pre- 
sentations, 356. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., 191; entertains 
members A.A.S., 192. 

Lincoln, Robert, on father’s library, 
355. 
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Literature, American, collection ac- 
quired, 5; Cambridge History of, 


263. 
Lithographs, acquired, 255 and 
cataloguing of, 265. 


Little, Mrs. Edna H., gifts, 5, 224, 
239. 

Littlefield, George E., 3. 

Livingston family, Copy of grants 
to, gathered by J. Priest, 101. 

Local history, collection, 5. 

Lock, William, Elegy on, 274 and 
description, 298. 

Lockman, De Witt, portrait of 
C. Coolidge, 197. 

Lombard, Herbert E., 264; gifts, 4, 
256, 263. 

Longfellow, Henry W., “Evange- 
line,’’ 228; letters, 261. 

Lowe, Bennett, 272, 289, 290. 

Lowe, Henry, the elder, 272. 

Lowe, Henry, Jr., 271, 272, 285, 
286, 289, 290. 

Lowe, Nicholas, the elder, 270, 273, 
274, 277. 

Lowe, Nicholas, elegy on, by E. 
Cooke, 270, 272, 290. 

Ludewig, Herman E., “Literature 
of American Aboriginal Lan- 
guages,”’ 106. 


M. 


“M., J.,” 235. 

“M., T.,” events of the Bacon 
Rebellion, 300, 303. 

McKay, George L., Check-list of 
American book auction cata- 
logues, in preparation, 6. 

Mckinley, Abner, 358. 

McKinley, William, library of, by 
W. Rosenbach, 358. 

McKinley, Mrs. William, 358. 

Madison, Dorothy (Payne), 351. 

Madison, James L., library of, by 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 351. 

Maine, newspapers, 226. 

Maine Historical Society, seal of 
Mass.-Bay, 19. 

Malone, Dumas, member, elected, 
2 


Manuscripts, acquired, 257 and 
arrangement, 265. 

‘“‘Marraton and Yaratilda,”’ 54, 76. 

Marshall, Samuel, 163, 164, 165, 
166. 


Lincoln, Waldo, resolution offered to | Marston, Edward, 166. 
Cc 


. W. Bowen in securing portrait 
of, 191. 


Maryland, “Short account of first 
settlement,” 1735, 248. 


| 
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“Maryland Gazette,’ E. Cooke con- 
tributes to, 274, 277. 

“Maryland Muse, The,’”’ by Eben- 
ezer Cooke. A Facsimile, with 
Introduction by L. C. Wroth, 267- 
336. 

Massachusetts, Early Massachu- 
setts-Bay Colony Seals, with 
Bibliographical Notes, illustrated, 
by M. B. Jones, 13-44; Charter, 
seals, 14, 16, 18, 19, 23, 26; Arch- 
ives, seal, 16, 17, 26; variation of 
form of Indian, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 26, silver hand, 19; Gen- 
eral Laws, 1672, with colony seal, 
19, 20, 21, 25, 30; newspapers, 
226; Constitutional convention, 
250. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
seals of Mass.-Bay, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
27, 31; published Burwell Ms., 
302; ms. catalogue of Jefferson’s 
library, 346. 

Massachusetts State Library, 263. 

Mather, Cotton, ““Grande Voix du 
Ciel & la France,” 241; frees 
negro slave, 258. 

Mather, Increase, ‘Brief History of 
the Indian Warr,” with colonial 
seal, 23, 25, 27, 30. 

Mather, Moses, ‘The Visible 
Church” and other writings, 
acquired, 243. 

Mather, Samuel, 242. 

Mayer, Brantz, 294. 

Mayer, Conrad, Indian captive, 60, 
61, 62. 

Mears, Mrs. Samuel (Smith), por- 
trait, 222. 

Mecom, Benjamin, printer, 250. 

Medina, José T., 106, 118. 

Medinus, Mrs. Grace G.., gift, 262. 

Mendieta, Gerénimo de, life of, 108. 

Merriam, John McK., 191; ap- 
pointed teller, 190. 

Metals. See Agricola, Georgious. 

Metcalf, Joseph, 235. 

Mexico, “Account of the Kingdom 
of,” 55; Joaquin Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta, his literary labors and list of 
his works, 103-153; Prescott’s 
Mexico and Peru, 104, 105; 
“Diccionario Universal,” 104; 
“Bibliografia Mexicano,” 106, 
113, 114, 115, 117, 118; “Dic- 
cionario de la Lengua, 115; 
“Tipografica Mexicana,” 117; 
“Biblioteca Autores Mexicanas,”’ 
120; newspapers, 227. 


[Oct., 


Mexico, City of, libraries dispersed, 
105 


“Military guide,” 1776, 247. 
Millenium, 96; ‘‘View of expected 
Christian Millenium,’ 57, 58, 


59, 60. 

Miller, William, Refutation of Day 
of Judgment, 96. 

Miller, William D., appcinted teller, 
2, 191. 

Miniature books, exhibit and book- 
plates, 266. 

Mining. See Agricola, Georgious, 
also “Nestzlich Bergbiichlin von 
Allen Metallen.”’ 

Mitchell, Robert S., appointed 
teller, 2. 

Monasterio, Eusebio G., 103. 

Monroe, James, library of, by A. 8. 
W. Rosenbach, 351, with book 
label, 342. 

Moore, James, 167. 

Morgan, Paul B., on Council, 190. 

Morley, Christopher, on Hoover asa 
book collector, 363. 

Morse, George D., 3. 

Morton, Joseph, 167. 

Motolinia, Toribio, life of, 108, 111. 

Mount Vernon, gardens, 339. 

Mufioz, Juan B., 105. 

Munro, Wilfred H., 3; death an- 
nounced, 195; obituary, 200. 

Munsell, Joel, printer, letter from 
J. A. Priest, 48; on Josiah Priest, 
51, 94, and publisher of his 
works, 73, 84, 94, 95, 101, 102. 

Murdock, Harold, death announced, 
6; obituary, 11. 

Murphy, Joseph M., gift, 225. 

Music, collection, 256 with cata- 
logue, 265. 


N. 


Negroes, education, 238; early Bos- 
ton census, 258-260; C. Mather’s 
slave, 258. 

New England, President and Coun- 
cil, seal, 16, 17, 22. 

New England Primer, editions ac- 
quired, and other collections, 239. 

“‘New Era,” 224, 227. 

New Hampshire, newspapers, 227. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, 
Mass.-Bay Colony seals, 16, 17; 
F. Pierce library, 355. 

New Jersey, newspapers, 227; 
“Short account of first settlement, 
1735, 248. 


1934.] 


New York, newspapers, 227; “Short 
account of first settlement,’ 1735, 
248. 

Newburyport, imprints, 252; James 
Wolf Tavern, 255. 

Newspapers, Hawaiian, and other 
collections acquired, 5, 223-227; 
listing collections, 193; List of, in 
the U.S., 1828, 365-396. 

Nichols, Charles L., his Holy Bible 
in Verse, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158. 
Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 4, 263. 

North Carolina, newspapers, 227. 

Norton Company, publications, 262. 

Notley, Thomas, signature, 285. 

“Nutzlich Bergbiicklin von Allen 
Metallen, Ein,” 363. 


O. 


Obregon, Luis Gonzalez, 103. 

Ochs, Adolph, gift, 223. 

Ogden, David, captivity, story of, 
51, 52; “True narrative of,” 89, 
90, 91, 92. 

Ogden, H. W., 92. 

Ohio, newspapers, 227. 

Oxford Dictionary, acquired, 263. 


P. 


Paltsits, Victor H., 3; gifts, 263. 

“Panther, The,”’ 78. 

Parks, William, printer, activity, 
268, passim, 289, 294. 

Patchin, Freegift, captivity of, 51, 
60, 61, 62, 65; career of, 66. 

Patchin, Freegift, grandson of the 
Indian captive, 65. 

Patchin, Helen C., 65. 

Paulding, James K., authority for a 
story of Washington, 94. 

Pemaquid, Me., commission with 
seal, 17. 

Pendleton, William, 255. 

Pennell, Joseph, 262. 

Pennell, Mrs. Joseph, gift, 262. 

Pennington, Edgar L., Beginnings 
of the Library in Charles Town, 
South Carolina, 2, 159-187. 

Pennsylvania, “Short account of 
first settlement,” etc., 1735, 248. 

“Pennsylvania Packet,’ 225, 227. 

Periodicals, list of, in U. S., 1828, 
365-396. 

Philbrick, Mrs. John W., gift, 261. 
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Philippine Islands, newspapers, 227. 

Phillips, Stephen W., appointed 
teller, 191. 

Phillips, Wendell, letters, 261. 


Pierce, Franklin, library of, by 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 355. 
Pierce, Richard, printer, official 


documents, 30. 
Pilling, James C., 116, 118. 
Pimental, Joaquin Garcia, 116, 120. 
Pimentel, Luis Garcia, son of J. G. 
Icazbalceta, 103, 119; continued 
father’s publishing, 110. 
Pimental y Heras, Filomena, wife of 
J.G. Icazbaleeta, 105, 112. 
Place, Charles A., appointed teller, 
190; gifts, 263. 
“Plattsburgh, The Battle of,’’ poem, 


234. 
Pleasants, J. Hall, 284n, 290. 
Poetry, American, acquired, 229 et 


seg. 

Polk, James K., book label, 354. 

Polock, Moses, 339. 

“‘Polynesian,”’ 224, 227. 

Ponce, José V., 105. 

Portraits, acquired, 191, 195, 221. 

Postcards, views, acquired, 256. 

Potter, Eliphalet N., “Washington 
a Model in his Library and Life,” 
342. 

Pratt, Frederick H., gift, 261. 

Prescott, William H., his history of 
Mexico and Peru, 104, and orig- 
inal documents of, 105. 

Presidents of the United States, 
Libraries of, by A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, 337-364. 

Priest, Francis W., 49, 50. 

Priest, Josiah, father of J. Priest, 
Historian, 47. 


Priest, Mrs. Josiah (Deborah 
Beach), mother of J. Priest, 
Historian, 47, 85, 86. 


Priest, Josiah, Josiah Priest His- 
torian of the American Frontier. 
A Study and Bibliography, by 
W. H. Duncan, 45-102. 

Priest, Mrs. Josiah (Eliza Perry), 
47, 48. 

Priest, Josiah A., 50; letter to J. 
Munsell, 47; sermons by, 48. 

Prince, Thomas, John Adams’ ap- 
preciation of his library, 344. 

Printers, list of in U. 8., 1828, 389- 
396. 

Printing, Bibliographical notes on 
Early Mass.-Bay Colony Seals, 
13-44. 
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Pye, John, robbery of Inn of, 81, 82, 
83. 


Q. 


Quick, Tom, Indian slayer, narra- 
tive of, 241. 
Quincy, Josiah, 302. 


R. 


Ramirez, José F., 104, 
collection, 115, 117. 
on Edward, seal, signed by, 


Charles H., 
Lincoln, 356. 

Reed, Mrs. Thomas G., 264. 

“Republican Watchman,” 241. 

Revolution, American, ‘Stories of 
the Revolution,” 73, 74, 75, 77, 
78, 79; “Stories of the Indians,” 
76; “History of the Revolution- 
ary War,” 79; verse of, 230; jest 
books, 237; documents acquired, 
244. 

“Robber, The,’’ 81,82. 

Robinson, Henry R., artist, 255. 

Rockwood, George lI., gift 
Cheever family collections, 
261, 263. 

“Rocky Mountain News,”’ 225, 226. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., library of, 
by A. S. W. Rosenbach, 363 with 
bookplate, 362. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, library of, by 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 358 with 
bookplate; T. R. on his library, 
359; taking oath of office, 360. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8S. W., 239; 
The Libraries of the Presidents of 
the United States, 337-364. 

Ross, Robert, lamented Capitol fire | 
loss of books, 348. 

Rourke, Constance, 238. 

Rowson, Mrs. Susanna (Haswell), 
“Sarah,” 228. 

Rugg, Arthur P., President, pre-| 
sides, 1; re-elected, 190; gifts, 263. 

“Ruisefior, El,” 103. 

Russell, Ezekiel, printer, 5. 


105, 108; 


letter from A. 


of 
228, 


8. 


Sabin, Joseph, “Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America,” 
Mexican imprints, 114, 118; Mr. 
Vail, editor, 266. 
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Sabin, Percy, collection of cartoons 
acquired, 254. 

St. Mary’s City, Md., 269; remons- 
trance against removal of capital, 
271. 

Salazar, F. Cervantes, 108. 

Salem, Clerk of Courts, document 
with seal, 18. 

Salisbury, Frank O., portraits by, 
acquired, 192, 195, 197, 221. 

Saltus, Edgar, first editions, 228. 

San Diego Museum, 357. 

Scamman, James, day book, 261. 

Scamman, Nathaniel, day book, 261. 

Schermerhorn, Frederick, ‘The 
Low Dutch Boy, prisoner among 
Indians,’’ 86, 87. 

Scollard, Clinton, first editions, 228. 

Seals, Early Massachusetts-Bay 
Colony Seals, with Bibliographi- 
eal Notes, illustrated, by M. B. 
Jones, 13-44. 

Sedano, Francisco, 113, 114. 

Senefelder Lithographic Co., 

Senex, John, map, 248. 

Sewall, Samuel, manager of Boston 
press, 28. 

Sharpe, Samuel, 13. 

|Shaw, Robert K., Committee on 
Publications, 191; gifts, 263. 

Sigall, Joses, portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge, 196. 

“‘Sister’s gift, The,’’ 253. 

Skeel, Mrs. Emily E. F., 
Locke Weems,”’ 299n. 

Slavery, “Slavery as it relates to the 
Negro,” 96, 97; ‘‘Bible defence of,”’ 
98, 99, 100; C. Mather frees slave, 
258. 

Slover, John, 
Indians, 54, 76. 

| Smith, Bertram, gifts, 264. 

| Smith, John, map of Virginia, 248. 

See Mears, Mrs. 


255. 


“Mason 


captivity among 


| Smith, Maria C. 

Samuel. 

i|Smith, Samuel H., letter from 
| Jefferson on sale of library, 349. 


| Smith, Sidney L., engraver, 362. 
| Smith, Thomas, 167; portraits by, 
22% 


Smith, William A., 343. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, connec- 
tion with colonial press, 23, 24. 

“Sotweed Factor,” authorship, 268, 
271, 275, and description, 278, et 
seq, 292, 293. 

“Sotweed Redivivus,”’ 274, 277, 285, 
286, 291, et seq. 


1934.] 


South Carolina, Beginnings of the 
Library in Charles Town, 8. C., 
by E. L. Pennington, 159-187. 

Southwest history, acquired, 262. 

Southwick, Solomon, printer, 246. 

Spanish Americana, acquired, 262. 

Stanford University, Chinese li- 
brary, and World War collections, 


363. 

Stanley, Lidah, 261. 

Stanwix, Fort, Captive, adventures 
of Isaac Hubbell, 51, 95. 

Stearns, Frank W., 362. 

Steiner, Bernard C., his ‘Early 
Maryland Poetry,” 279, 280, 292, 
298. 

Stereoscopic views, acquired, 255, 
266 


Steuben, Friedrich von, ‘Letter on 
the militia,’ 247. 

Stevens, Henry, of London, sale of 
Washington’s books, 341. 

Stevens, Robert, 164, 165, 167. 

Stone, Wilbur M., 239; The Holy 
Bible in Verse, 1698, 154-158; 
gifts, 263. 

Stoughton, William, 24. 

Streeter, Thomas W., gifts, 5, 243, 
263; appointed teller, 190. 

Suffolk County, Court document, 
with seal, 17. 

Sumner, Charles, letters, 261. 

Swan family, captivity, 240. 

Sweeting, Whiting, Narrative of, 
251. 

Swem, Earl G., 295; “Virginia His- 
torical Index,’ 306n. 


Taft, William H., library of, by 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 360 with 
bookplate, 358. 

Tarbell, Edmund C., portrait of 
C. Coolidge, 196. 

Taylor, Charles H., gifts, 4, 5, 239, 
247, 251, 254, 255, 257, 262, 263, 
264; re-elected Vice-president, 
190. 

Taylor, Zachary, 354. 

Textbooks, acquired, 238. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 230, 236, 261; 
first public reading of Declaration 
of Independence in Mass., and 
printed in Spy, 246; partnership 
with Tinges, 252. 

Thomas & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
sale of Washington’s books, 342. 

“Timepiece,” 225, 227. 
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Tinges, Henry W., printer, 252. 

Tobacco. See ke, Ebenezer, in 
his ‘‘Sot-weed Factor,’’ and “Sot- 
weed Redivivus”’ ; also other early 
Md. titles, 291. 

Trade cards, 255. 

early development, 

Trott, Nicholas, 167. 

Trott, Richard, 13. 

Trumbull, John, his “M’Fingal,”’ 
with checklist of his works, 231— 
233. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Committee on 
Publications, 191. 

Tyler, John, library of, by A. 8. W. 
Rosenbach, and book label, 354. 

Tyler, Lyon G., on destruction of 
father’s library, 354. 

Tyler, Moses C., “History of 
American Literature,” cited, 280, 
292, 303, 304, 306n. 


U. 


“United States, Account of receipts 
and expenditures of,” 1810, res- 
cued from Capitol fire, 348. 

Universalism, ‘“The Anti-Universal- 
ist,’’ 83, 84. 

Usher, John, printer of General 
Laws, 1672, with colony seal, 20, 
21, 22, 26. 

Utah, newspapers, 225, 227. 


Vail, Robert W. G., Librarian’s 
report: readers and reference use, 
218; accessions, as follows: Por- 
traits, 221, Newspapers, 223, 
First editions, 228, Poetry, 229, 
Broadsides, 234, Humor, 236, 
Juveniles, Textbooks, 238, Cap- 
tivities, 240; Revolution, 244, 
Transportation, 247, Early Amer- 
icana, 248 and Imprints, 251, 
Graphie arts, 253, Bookplates, 
Music, 256, Manuscripts, 257; 
gifts, 263; additional duties, 266. 

“Valley Tan,’ 225, 227. 

Van Buren, Martin, library of, by 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 353 and 
bookplate, 354. 

Van Rensselaer family, Copy of 
grants to, gathered by J. Priest, 
101. 

Velasquez, Feliciano, 116, 120. 
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Virginia, newspapers, 227; “Short 
account of first settlement,’’ etc., 
1735, with map, 248; Bacon’s 
rebellion, source of poem on, 299 
et seq.; Washington’s Virginia 
journal, 339. 

Virginia, University of, library 
formed by Jefferson and interests 
in the architecture of the Uni- 
versity, 347; his bequest of books 
not realized, 350. 


W. 

W.., J., “Letter from New England,” 
1682, 281. 

Wadsworth, Benjamin, ‘King Wil- 
liam lamented in America,”’ 1702, 
251. 

Wagner, Henry R., Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta, 2, 103-120, with list 
of his works, 120-153; gift of 
Spanish Americana, 262. 

Waldo, Daniel, 222. 

Walker, Mrs. James B., Jr., 358. 

War of 1812, verse of, 234. 

Ward, Artemas, 245, 246. 

Ward, Edward, “Trip to New- 
England,” 1699, 281. 

Washburn, Reginald, Auditor, 191. 

Washington, Bushrod, 341. 

Washington, George, 245, 246; 
“History of early adventures of 
Washington among the Indians,” 
51, 93, author, J. Priest, on 
authenticity of, 94; Library of, by 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, 337-343 
with bookplate; sale of books, and 
purchases, inventory, 339 et seq; 
collector of finest vintages, 340; 
bequest of library, 341; descrip- 
tion of bookplate, 342 and owners 
of original copper, 343. 

Washington, George C., 341. 

Washington, George L., 342. 

Washington, John A., 341. 

Washington, Lawrence, 341. 

Washington, Lewis, 343. 

Washington, Martha, library of, 338. 

Washington, D. C., capture of, 1814, 
348, 349. 

Watkins, George T., gifts, 264. 

Webster, John C., letters, 261. 

Webster, Noah, Dictionary for 
Primary Schools, 1833, A. Lin- 
coln’s copy with signatures, 355. 

Weems, David, 299n. 

“Weems, Mason Locke,” by Mrs. 
E. E. F. Skeel; 299n. 
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West, John, 18. 

West, The, “American antiquities 
and discoveries in the West,” by 
J. Priest, (first edition), 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73. 

White, Peregrine, 261. 

White, Santiago, printer, 109. 

Whitefield, George, tracts acquired, 
5, 243. 

Whitin, Mrs. John C., 264. 

Whitinsville Social Library, books 
from, 264. 

Whitmore, William H., 14. 

Wilcox, Ansley, on T. Roosevelt’s 
taking oath of office, 360. 

“William [III], King, lamented in 
America,” 1702, 251. 

William and Mary College, cultural 
influence, 337. 

Williams, John, “Redeemed Cap- 
tive,” 240. 

Williamsburgh, Vir., Parks’ press, 
267. 


Willison, John, “Looking unto 
Jesus,” 1741, 252. 

Wilson, Woodrow, library of, b 
A. 8S. W. Rosenbach, 361, wit 
bookplate, 362. 

Wilson, Mrs. Woodrow, 361. 

Winship, George P., on Council, 190 

Winthrop, John, seal, 13. 

Winthrop, John, Jr., letter from 
S. Green, 24. 

Wister, Owen, on T. Roosevelt’s 
reading, 359. 

Wolkins, George G., 
elected, 2. 

Wood, David, clock maker, 222. 

Woodward, Samuel, W., gift of cari- 
catures, 254. 

Woodworth, John, ‘‘The Battle of 
Plattsburgh,’ “An Address to 
youth,” 234. 

Worcester Public Library, 263. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., 3; ‘“The Mary- 
land Muse” By Ebenezer Cooke. 
A Facsimile, with an Introduction 
by L. C. W., 267-336. 

Wyoming, Pa., massacre, 75, 78, 
79, 85. 


member, 


Y. 
York Institute, Maine, gift, 262. 
Young, Mary, 273. 

Z. 


Zumérraga, Juan de, life of, 108, 
109. 
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